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PREFACE 



k LTHOUGH a hundred years have elapsed since the scientific 
study of Buddhism has been initiated in Europe, we are 
nevertheless still in the dark about the fundamental 
-teachings of this religion and its philosophy. Certainly no 
other religion has proved so refractory to dear formulation." This 
observation of the late Professor Stcherbatsky made in 1927 {The 
Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p- 1) remains no less true today. It 
is also a measure of the difficulties which one encounters in this field. 
Phe vastness of Buddhism is surprisingly immense. An extensive and, 
’aried literature, canonical, exegetical and systematic, covering a 
period of more than fifteen centuries, is scattered in a score of lan¬ 
guages, Sanskrit, .Pah, Tibetan, Chinese and several Mongolian 
languages. Its complexity is no less formidable; its schools and sub- 
schools are bewildering in their number and in the twists and turns 
of their thought. The greatest difficulty encountered is thtj, lack of 
an accredited tradition of interpretation which might set aright many 
inaccuracies and shortcomings in our understanding. In spite of these 
admitted difficulties, a determined attempt should be made to under¬ 
stand Buddhism. This is essential for a correct and fruitful under¬ 
standing of Indian philosophy and religion on which Buddhism has 
exercised a profound and permanent influence. Moreover, Buddhism 
forms the staple culture of the south, east and far-east Asian countries. 
A study of Buddhism should also prove valuable as a contribution to 
world-culture. And this may not be without significance in the 
context of the present-day world. 

The Madhyamika philosophy claims our attention as the system 
which created a revolution in Buddhism and through that in the 
whole range of Indian philosophy. The entire Buddhist thought 
turned on the Sunyatfi doctrine of the Madhyamika. The earlier 
pluralistic phase of Buddhism, its rejection of subsxance and the 
rather uncritical erection of a theory of elements, was clearly a pre¬ 
paration for the fully critical and self-conscious dialectic of Nagar- 
juna. The Yogacara-Vijnanavada Idealism explicitly accepts the 
iunyata of the Madhyamika, and gives’ it an idealistic turn. The 
critical and absolutist trend in Brahmanical thought is also trace¬ 
able to the Madhyamika. 

Considering the role and the importance of the Madhyamika, I 
have ventured to appraise it as the Central Philosophy of Buddhism, 
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.jKsm literature on the subject is neither too plentiful nor 

from misunderstanding. Our standard text" books on Indian philo¬ 
sophy content themselves with a perfunctory treatment of the 
system, There is a tendency on the part of some critics and his¬ 
torians of thought to dismiss it as nihilism; many even identify it 
with the Vedanta. Such criticism is as uninformed as it is mis¬ 
leading. Stcherbatsky's book, The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, 
is an exception to this, But it is hardly to be expected that in the 
course of about 60 pages, most of which are devoted to polemic and the 
elucidation of the conception of nirvana, anything like an adequate 
exposition of the Madhyamika philosophy could be made. The present 
, work is an attempt to fill this gap in our knowledge. It is a full 
study of the Madhyamika philosophy in all its important aspects. 

The book falls into three well-defined but connected parts of 
unequal length. The first is mainly historical; it traces the origin 
and development of the Madhyamika philosophy, its dialectic, as the 
attempt to resolve the conflict that was engendered by the two main 
traditions of Indian philosophy, the atmavada (substance view of 
reality) and the anatmavada (modal view of reality). The antici¬ 
pations of the dialectic are to be found in the celebrated ‘silence’ of 
Buddha, in his refusal to speculate and to predicate empirical cate¬ 
gories of the transcendent reality. The development of the Mad¬ 
hyamika stages and schools of thought and their literature is dealt 
with at some considerable length. The possible influence of the 
Madhyamika on later philosophy, especially on the Vijnanavada 
and the Vedanta, is also indicated. The second and main part is 
devoted to a full and critical exposition of the Madhyamika philo¬ 
sophy, the structure of its dialectic, the application of the dialectic 
tp categories of thought, its conception of the Absolute, and its 
ethics and religion. The chapter on the Application of the Dialectic 
is chiefly of historical interest and is somewhat technical; it may be 
omitted on the first reading. The last part of the book compares the 
Madhyamika with some of the well-known dialectical systems of 
the West (Kant, Hegel and Bradley), and undertakes a short study 
of the different absolutisms (Madhyamika, Vijnanavada and the 
Vedanta) whose different standpoints are not generally appreciated. 

There is a measure of risk in comparative studies. No two systems 
of thought or even aspects of them are quite identical or similar. 
On the other hand, if they were absolutely unique, we could not 
differentiate or understand them. My constant endeavour has beer 
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•■"'ivjto-Jfaw distinctions, on every important topic, between the Mad¬ 
hyamika, the Vijnanavada and the Vedanta, I have also tried to 
understand the development of thought here in the light of the known 
development of similar trends in the West, In particular, I have mack 
pointed references to Kant as elucidating aspects of the Madhyamika. 

I have tried to be on my guard with regard to the differences in out¬ 
look and background of Indian and Western philosophy. In spite of 
its shortcomings, the comparative method is perhaps the only way 
by which Indian thought could be made intelligible to the Western 
reader in terms of the philosophical ideas with which he is familiar. 

It is fortunate that we possess not only the basic Madhyamika 
texts but practically all the important ones either in the original 
Sanskrit or as restorations and translations. Help from Tibetan 
sources would certainly have added to our information of the system, 
especially about Buddhapalita and Bhavaviveka* This is not, 
however, a serious handicap, as we have Madhyamika texts in Sans¬ 
krit representative of every period right from its inception by 
Nagarjuna to PrajhakaramatTs Panjikd in the nth century A.lX, 
when Buddhism practically disappeared from India, Besides, in a 
system which is all dialectic and no doctrine, such additional in¬ 
form at ion as we may glean from other sources cannot materially 
affect the main exposition and interpretation of its philosophy. 

I have approached my task not as a philologist or an antiquarian, 
but have tried to reconstruct and recapture the spirit of Madhyamika 
philosophy* A history of philosophy is not an out-dated museum 
piece, but a living exposition of ideas; it is essentially a restatement 
and a revaluation. It is possible that my critics may not always 
agree with me in my interpretation of the Madhyamika and inci¬ 
dentally of many aspects of Indian thought. In philosophy, difference 
of interpretation is legitimate, and should even be welcome, I shall 
feel myself amply recompensed if my attempt helps. in some measure, 
in understanding an important phase of Indian thought. 

It is with pleasure that I record my obligations* I must first pay 
my respects to the revered Professor K* C* Bhattacharyya for the 
genera] standpoint of my exposition. I have greatly profited by the 
published writings of Stcherbatsky, Poussin, Winternitz, McGovern, 
Radhaki jshuan, Vidhushekhar Bhattacharyya and many others* 
Acknowledgement is made of my indebtedness at the appropriate 
places. This book was first submitted as the Doctoral Thesis for the 
I), Litt* Degree of the Benares Hindu University, To my examiners. 
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it Gopinath Kaviraj, Professor Vidhushekhar Bhattachryya; 
Benoyatosh Bhattacharyya, I am grateful for their valued 
criticism and helpful suggestions. I am greatly indebted to my 
esteemed friends, Acharya Narendra Deva, Professor G. R. Malkani 
(Director, Indian Institute of Philosophy, Amalner), Dr. C. Narayana 
Menon (Professor of English, Benares University), Sri B. K. Mallik of 
Exeter College, Oxford and to Mr. A. Alston of New College, Oxford, 
who read the typescript and offered valued suggestions for improving 
the style and presentation. The book would have been much rrn re 
faulty without their help. My deepest and most sustained obligations 
«are to my revered teacher, Professor S. Radhakrishnan. The work was 
undertaken under his inspiring guidance. He very kindly revised the 
manuscript and sent me full and most helpful suggestions from Oxford. 
He has also taken a keen interest in the publication of the book, 
encouraging me to hope that it may prove a useful work on the subject. 
I am very deeply indebted to him for all his kindness to me. TheCentral 
Philosophy of Buddhism is respectfully dedicated to him as a token of 
my gratitude and admiration. Professor Radhakrishnan has done so 
much to revive interest in Indian philosophy and Buddhistic studies. 

I am deeply thankful to Mr. K. J, Spalding, Fellow of Brasenose 
College, Oxford and to the late Dr. H. N. Spalding for their en¬ 
couragement and help. Dr. Spalding did me the honour of attending 
my lectures on the Middle and Last Phases of Buddhism given during 
the Michaelmas term of 1949 in the University of Oxford where I was 
Deputy for the Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics for a 
year. Dr. Spalding's death is a great loss to the cause of Indian culture. 

I am greatly indebted to my young friends, Dr. Rama Kanta 
Tripathi, Dr. Ashok Kumar Chatterjee and Sri K. Sivaraman for 
their active help and co-operation in writing the book; I have been 
immensely benefited by my discussions with them on many topics 
dealt with in the book. 

My thanks are due to the Editor (Professor P. A. Schilpp) and the 
Publishers (Messrs. Tudor Publishing Company) of The, Philosophy 
of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan , to Messrs. George Allen and Unwin, 
Publishers of The History of Philosophy , Eastern and Western , and 
to the Editors of The University of Ceylon Review for permission to 
reproduce some portions of the articles which first appeared in their 
publications. 


December , 1954, 


T. R. V. Mufti. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


* THE TWO TRADITIONS IN 

' INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

I. THE MADHYAMIKA SYSTEM— ITS ROLE AND SIGNIFICANCE 

B UDDHISM profoundly influenced the philosophy and religion 
of India for over a thousand years. It was a challenge to 
^ complacency and a call for renouncing dogmatism. It 
adopted the method of critical analysis (vibhajyavada) 
! from the very outset. 1 Buddhism occupies the central position in the 
t development of Indian philosophy. Brahmanical and Jama systems 
| grew under the direct stimulus of Buddhism, Schools and sub-schools 
sprang up without number. Doctrines were systematised and details 
were worked out under this pressure. Great attention came to be paid 
to logic and epistemology. Precise terminology was evolved, and an 
immense sastra-iiterature came into being. Indian philosophy 
became critical and richer; it gained in depth and comprehension. 

There were sharp twists and turns in Buddhism itself. It had a 
momentous and varied life, Its schools and sub-schools, judged even 
by Buddhist standards, are bewildering. The tendency to split and 
divide itself into sects and sub-sects appeared very early in the 
history of Buddhism. The several Councils held from time to time 
to decide the orthodox creed and to stamp out heresy are evidence 
of this vitality. The Kaihdvatthu is perhaps the earliest record in 
P&li of the doctrinal differences of the schools. Buddhist historians 
like Boston and Taranatha speak of the Three Swingings of the 
Wheel of Law (dharmacakra-pravarttana). 

At first the earliest Teaching completely excluded the nihilistic point 
of view (i.e, everything, all the elements, were considered to be real in 
themselves). Owing to this an (incorrect) realistic imputation could 
easily grow prominent. 

With a view to this (the Buddha) has expounded the Intermediate 
teaching in which a negativistic standpoint predominates. But this 

1 Cf. 44 l am not a generaliser (dogmatist): I am an analyser (vibhajjavadi).'' 
Majjh. jV. II, p, 197 {Subha Suit a, No. 99}. 
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-we»pf?ure of the latest period) introduces (different degrees of Re 
demonstrating the elements in their imputed aspect (parikalpita) as 
totally non-existing, the elements in tlieir causally dependent aspect 
(paratantra-svabhtya) as having a real existence from the standpoint of 
the Empirical Reality (samvrti), and the two forms of the Ultimate Aspect 
(parinispanna) as representing the Absolute Reality, It is accordingly that 
which puts an end to the two extreme points of view, contains the affect 
meaning (nitartha) and cannot be an object of dispute. On the con trap,, 
the other two (Swingings of the Wheel of the Doctrine) arc of conventional 
meaning (neyartha) and can be made an object of controversy. This is 

the opinion of the VijMnavadim-The Madhyamikas however say. 

"The Lord having begun with the teaching that all elements are devoid 
of a real essence of their own, that they neither become originated 
(anutpanna) nor disappear (aniniddha) and by their very nature merged 
in Nirvana and that, they are quiescent from the outset (adi-Santa), has 
swung the second Wheel of the Doctrine for the sake of those who had 
entered the Great Vehicle. The teaching, marvellous and wonderful as it 
is demonstrates the principle of non-substantiality and Relativity. . . . 
According to the Madhyamikas, 1 the earliest and the latest Scriptures 
are both conventional (abhiprayika) and only the Intermediate contains 

the direct meaning. 2 , 

Stripped of metaphor and partisan colouring, this means that there 
were throe principal turning-points in the history of Buddhism. And 

these are: . . , 

i The earlier realistic and pluralistic Phase comprising the 
HlnaySna schools—Theravada and Vaibhasika (SaryastivadaV This 
can be called the Abhidharmika system. The Sautrantika school is 
a partial modification of this dogmatic realism; 

2. The middle phase or the Madhyamika system of Nagarjuna and 
Arya Deva advocating Sunya-vada (Absolutism); 

3. The last idealistic phase—-the Yogacara system of Asanga and 
Vasubandhu and the later Vijfia^avada of Dignaga and DharmaWrti. 

1 This is the view of Gandraklrti and others: tnd evam Madnyatnaka 
darUtna ev&stitva-nastitva-d vaya-dar£anasy 5 .-prasango na _ Vijhanavadidar- 
Varies viti viiiieyam . .. tathllvidha-vineya-janabodh^n^ojoahat tu par&marena- 
dar^anasy opayabhfi tat van yu-yarihiitpentx mah akari: naparatan tratay a vip 
Uddivado desitah, Sammatiyapudgalavadavat, na mt&rtha iti vqneyam. 

p. 406: vat tu kvacid bhagavata cittviuatiSstitvam 
uktam tat skandhiyatanadivan ney&rthatayeti kathayi?yate, See also p. 4 S 4 ' 
^ BHB (Button's History of Buddhism), Vol. II, pp. 5*-4 (quoted with 
saps), See also Dr, Obermiller's The Doctrine of Praj napararmta Ipp■ 9 » “ 1 «> 
for a full exposition of the three phases of Buddhism. Sicliexbatsky: Buddhist 
Logic, Vol I, pp- 3-14; Rosenberg: DU Problem e der bud , I nil, p* 35. 
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. 4 } The Two Traditions in Indian Philosophy 

se historians of Buddhism Bust on (1290-1364) and Taranattha 
(*574^608), were neither too near nor too far removed from the 
movement, and hence they could comprehend it as a whole* The 
Madhyamika is the turning-point of Buddhism. It is the central or 
the pivotal system* Like Kant in modern European philosophy, the 
Madhyamika system brought about a veritable revolution in Buddhist 
thought. "It never has been fully realized/ 1 says Stcherbatsky with 
regard to this system, 


what a radical revolution had transformed the Buddhist church when 
the new spirit, which however was for a long time lurking in it, arrived 
at full eclosion in the first centuries a.d. When we see an atheistic, soul- 
denying philosophic teaching of a path to personal Filial Deliverance 
consisting in an absolute extinction of life, and a simple worship of the 
memory of its human founder, when we see it superseded by a magnificent 
High Church with a Supreme God, surrounded by a numerous pantheon, 
and a host of Saints, a religion highly devotional, highly ceremonial and 
clerical, with an ideal, of Universal Salvation of all living creatures, a 
Salvation not in annihilation, but in eternal life, we are fully justified in 
maintaining that the history of religions has scarcely witnessed such a 
break between new and old within the pale of what nevertheless continued 
to claim common descent from the same religious founder, 1 


In metaphysics^ it was a revolution from a radical pluralism 
(Theory of Elements, dharma-vada) to an as radical absolutism 
(advaya-vada). The change was from a plurality of discrete ultimate 
entities (dharmat) to the essential unity underlying them (dharmata). 
Epistemologically, the revolution was from empiricism and dogma¬ 
tism (drsti-vada) to dialectical criticism (Sunyata or madhyama 
pratipad). Ethically, the revolution was from the ideal of a private 
egoistic salvation to that of a universal unconditional deliverance of 
all beings* Not mere freedom from rebirth and pain (kle^varana- 
mvrttih) but the attainment of Perfect BuJdhahood by the removal 
of ignorance covering the real (jneyavarana)-^ now the goal. The 
change was from the ideal of the Arhat to that of the Bodhisattva^ 


1 C&ueption Buddhist of NirvSna. p. 36. See also p, 4 and p. 46 for similar 
observations. 

* ye'pi te Subhute, etarby ^prameyesv asamkhyesu iokadhntosu Tathftgata 
arkantah samyaksambuddhah da£adi§i loke tisthanti dkriyante yapayanti 
lah iijana-h-idya ba kuj ana sub h ay a lok&nuk ampdyai mahato jan&Mya&yitythMya 
hitdya sukhaya devdndm ca cUmtltampdyai anukanipdm upaday- 

Snuttaxam samyak-sambodhixn abhisambuddb as te'pi sarve en&m eva J>raj- 
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love (karuna) and Intellectual perfection (prajna or 
are identical. The Theoretic and the Practical Reason 

coincide. . 

In Religion, it was a revolution from what was almost a positivism 
to an. absolutistic pantheism. Religion is the consciousness of the 
Super-mundai% Presence immanent in things, the consciousness of 
what Otto happily calls the ‘rnysterium tremendum’. Early Buddhism 
(Theravada) was not a religion in this sense. It was an order of monks 
held together by certain rules of discipline (vinaya) and reverence for 
the human Teacher. It enjoined a very austere moral code, primarily 
for the ordained. But there was no element of worship, no religious 
fervour, no devotion to a transcendent being. No cosmic function was 
assigned to Buddha; he was just an exalted person and no more. His 
existence after parinirvana was a matter of doubt; this was one of the 
inexpressibles. The rise of the Madhyamika system is at once the rise 
of Buddhism as a religion. For the Maliayana, Buddha is not an 
historical person. He is the essence of all Being (dharmakaya), he has 
a glorious divine form (sambhogakaya) and assumes at will various 
forms to deliver beings from delusion and to propagate the dharma 
(nirmanakaya). The essential unity of all beings became an integral 
pa rt of spiritual life. Worship and devotion to Buddhas and Bodhisat- 
tvas was introduced, possibly owing to influence from the South. 2 

This laid the foundation for the last development in Buddhism 
the Tantric phase, lantricism is a unique combination of mantra. 




Sunyata) 1 


napftramitani agamyit 'nuttarSrh samyaksambodhim abhisambuddhih- ASP. 
P *55- 

Cf. Itivuttakam (84), p. 78. . , . .. _,. 

Dr. liar Dayal considers the Bodhisattva ideal as a revival of the genuin 
teaching of the master. Says he: “They (the monks) became too self-centred 
and contemplative, and did not evince the old zeal for missionary activity 
among the people. The Bodhisattva doctrine was promulgates, by some 
Buddhist leaders as a protest against this lack of true spiritual fervour and 
altruism among the monks cf that period. The coldness and aloofness of the 
arhats led to a movement in favour of the old gospel of saving all creatures. 
The Bodhisattva-ideal can be understood only against this back-ground of a 
saintly and serene, but inactive and indolent monastic Order. The Bodhisattva 
Doctrine , pp. 2-3. 

1 sunyata-karunabhinnam bodhicittam iti smytam. 

1 The A stasdhasrikd (probably the oldest PrajHapdramrtd text) contains a 
passage conforming to this reading, it says: ime khalu. Sariputia, r,at-pSramita- 
sampravuktah sutrfintas tathagatasyatyayena dakundpathe pracan?yant», 
vartanvah nun.unttarapathe pracarisyanti navamamjaprapte dharmavtnaye 
saddharnusyantardh&nak5.1asamaye samanvahft&s te, Sanputra, Tatha- 
gatena." ASP. p. 225. 





pffifosophy* This development occurred in Brahmanism too, influenced 
no doubt by the corresponding development in Buddhism, 

The Sdlistamba Sutra says 1 : "Whosoever sees the Prat ityasaim.it-* 
pada sees the Buddha, and whosoever sees the Buddha sees the 
Dhanna (Truth or Reality)/' Nagarjuna expresses himself similarly 
in his MadkyamikaKdrikas *: '"One who perceives truly the Pratltyasa- 
mutpada realises the four sacred truths—pain, (its) cause, cessation 
and the path/' Buddhism has always been a Dharma-theory'* based 
on the Pratltyasamutpada, and every Buddhist system has claimed 
to be the Middle Path- Pratityasamutpada has, however, received 
different interpretations at different times- The earlier Buddhism, of 
the Abhidharmika systems took it as denying the permanent Atman 
(substance) and at once establishing the reality of the separate 



and subsidence of the several elements (dharitia-sanketa}; The middle 
patli is the steering clear of Etemalism (substance or soul) and 
Nihilism (uccheda-vada, denial of continuity). The Madhyamika 
contends that this is not the correct interpretation of the doctrine, 
Pratitya-samutpada is not the principle of temporal sequence, but 
of the essential dependence of things on each other, i T e,, the unreality 
of separate elements (naissvabhavya, dharma-nairatmya). The entire 
Madhyamika system is a re-interpretation of Pratityasamutpada, 1 It 
is now equated with fiunyata—the empirical validity of entities and 

1 yo, bhiksavalt, pratltyasamutpadam paiyati, sa buddham pa&yati, yo 
buddham paiyali sa clharmam paSyati- Sdlisiamba Sutra, quoted in BCAP, 
p. 386, also partly in MKV. p. 6, *60. 

The Pali text corresponding to this is found in Majjh. N. I 191 {28th Sntta) : 
vuttam kho pan’etam Bhagavata: yo paticcasamuppadam passati so dham- 
mam passati; yo dhammarn passati so paticcasaimippSdam pa satltt. The 
other part of the formula may be completed from Sam. N, IV yo kho # 
Vakkaii, dhammam passati so mSm passati; yo mam passati so dhammam 
passati* Of. also Itimttaha, pa (p. 9*h 

a MK XXIV, 40. 

3 Rosenberg makes this characteristic observation in his Du Problem der 
bud. PhiL A lie Telle der buddhistischen Dogmatik Sind in der Teimmoiogie 
der Theorie von den Tr&gern den dharma dargelegt t Die Dharmadheorie 
1st der Schlussel mm Yerst&ndnis der dogmapschen LitenUur des Buddhismus* 
der alten so wie der spfttem (p* 77). Again he says; Der Begrilf "dharma" ist 
in der buddhistischen Philosophic von so iiberwiegendcr Bedeutuny, tiass man 
das System des Buddhhmus in gewissem Sinne Dhannatheofie ncmten kann, 
(pp T 78-9). 

4 tad atrilmrodhadyastaviSesanavi^istah pratltyasamutpddah 3 astriU 
biddheyiirthah* MKV. p. 3. 
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timaie unreality, 1 * The middle path is the non-accept a 
two extremes—the affirmative and the negative (the sat and as at) 
views, of all views. In the Vijhaiiavada, Siinyatsi is accepted, but with 
a modification,- The formula is: That which appears (the substratum, 
Le,, vijhana) is real; the form of its appearance (the duality of subject 
and object) is unreal.® The middle path is the avoidance of both the 
dogmatism of realism (the reality of objects) and the scepticism of 
Nihilism {the rejection of objects and consciousness both as unreal), 3 
An intelligent reading of the development of Buddhist thought 
shows the Madhyamika system as having emerged out of a sustained 
criticism of the Abhidharmika schools, which themselves grew as the 
rejection of the atmavada of the Brahmanical systems. It is thus a 
criticism of both the atma and anatma theories. An analogous 
position in the West is that of Kant in modern philosophy. His 
Critique is primarily a criticism of Empiricism, which itself was a 
rejection of the standpoint of Rationalism with regard to the/origin 
and scope of knowledge. The Yogacara Idealism is made possible by 
the Silnyata of the Madhyamika, just as the Idealism of Hegel is 
indebted to Kant's Critique for its understanding of the function of 
Reason, 

It is possible to perceive the initial stages of the dialectic in the 
direct teachings of Buddha himself, 4 Buddha pronounced some 
problems to be insoluble or inexpressible (avyakrla). This is the so- 
called agnosticism of Buddha. Criticism is the very essence of Buddha's 
teaching. He was aware of the antinomical character of Reason. His 
refusal to answer questions about the beginning and extent of the 
world or of the unconditioned existence of the sou! (jiva) and the 
Perfect Being (tathagata) was the direct outcome of the awareness 
of the conflict in Reason. It is at the same time an attempt to 


1 yaJU pratlty asam utpadak $u ay atom tfim pracaksmahe; ya poyiriaptir 

vp 4 chlya pratipat sajva mac&yatalL MK, XXIV, i£. 

3 a hhft taparikalpo *sti dvayam tatm na vidyate; £unyata vidyate tvatra 
tasyam api sa vidyate. MVBT, p. 9. 

Ci\ also; 

tatra him khy&ty asatkalpah katharft khy&ti dvayatinana; 
tasya &a nastita tena ya tatxSdvaya-db armat£, 

Trisvabhdvani rdeia, 4, 

* An entire treatise —The Madhyftnla- Vibhaga is devoted to an elucidation 
of the Middle and Extreme viewy. 

See JVIVBT. pp 9 ff; Trimiihd, pp. 15-6. 

4 infra, Chapter If, 
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&nd the duality of Reason. Dialectic was born. To Budc 
then, belongs the honour of having suggested the dialectic first, 
much before Zeno in the west. Dialectic, as will be shown later, is the 
consciousness of the total and interminable conflict in Reason and 
the consequent attempt to resolve the conflict by rising to a higher 
standpoint. In a conflict there are at least two principal alternative 
views, totally opposed to each other in their solutions of the 
problems of existence and value, The two view points were the 
atma and anatma systems, like the systems of Rationalism and 
Empiricism before Kant. 

In Buddha, the dialectic is but suggested; as the conflict of view 
points which engenders the dialectic had not yet developed. The 
dialectic in its systematic form is found in the Madhyamika; for, by 
that time the divergent views had been cultivated and formulated 
into well-knit systems—as the Sahkhya, Vaiisejika and the Vaibha§ika. 
There is no doubt, however, that the Madhyamika dialectic is the 
systematised form of the suggestions made by Buddha himself. 
Buddha resolves the conflict by an intuitive perception of the Real 
as non-dual (advaya); the Madhyamika does it by turning Reason 
against itself, through the dialectic. 

The development of the Advaita Vedan ta offers us a close parallel 
on the atma tradition. The Upani^ads affirm Brahman (Absolute 
Spirit) as the sole reality of the world. The Upanisadie seers reach this 
absolutism not so much through reasoning as by inspiration. They 
are more suggestive than, systematic. The Advaitism (Non-dualism) 
of Sankara is established on a dialectical basis by the criticism of the 
Sarikhya, the older Vedanta and other systems. For its dialectical 
teclmique the Vedanta is clearly indebted to the Madhyamika. 1 

A system which engendered this revolution in Indian philosophy 
ind religion deserves to be studied with more sympathy and attention 
han has been accorded to it I There is a tendency on the part of some 
ritics and historians to dismiss the Madhyamika system as nihilism 
>r as identical with the Vedanta. Such criticism is as uninformed as 
A is misleading. An attempt is made in the following pages to study 
the Madhyamika system in all its aspects—historically, analytically 
and comparatively. This may throw light on the development of 
Indian philosophy, especially of the absolutist (advaita) trends, 
k study of the Madhyamika system may prove of value intrinsically 
as it is a critique of all philosophy. 

1 Infra Chapter IV. 
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THE TWO TRADITIONS 1 IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY— 

THEIR GENERAL NATURE 

There are two main currents of Indian philosophy—one having its 
source in the atma-doctrine of the Upanisads and the othei in the 
anatma-doctrine of Buddha. They conceive reality on two distinct 
and exclusive patterns. The Upanisads and the systems following 
the Brahmanical tradition conceive reality on the pattern of an 
inner core or soul (atman), immutable and identical amidst an outer 
region of impermanence and change, to which it is unrelated or but 
loosely related. This may be termed the Substance-view of reality 
(atma-vada), In its radical form, as in the Advaita Vedanta, it. 
denied the reality of the apparent, the impermanent and the many; 
and equated that with the false. The Samkhya did not go so far; still 
it inclined more towards the substantial, the permanent and the 
universal. The Nyaya-VaiSe§ika, with its empirical and pluralist 
bias, accords equal status to both substance and modes. Not only 
did these systems accept the atman, but what is more, they conceived 
all other things also on the substance-pattern. The atman is the very 
pivot of their metaphysics, epistemology and ethics. In epistemology’, 
substance makes for unity and integration of experience; it explains 
perception, memory and personal identity better than other theories. 
Bondage is ignorance of the self or the wrong identification of the 
non-self with the. self (atmany anatmadhyasa). Freedom is the 
discrimination between the two. 

The other tradition is represented by the Buddhist denial ot 
substance (atman) 2 and all that it implies. There is no inner and 
immutable core in things; everything is in flux. Existence for the 
Buddhist is momentary (ksanika), unique (svalaksana) and unitary 
(dharmamatra). It is discontinuous, discrete and devoid of complexity. 
The substance,, (the universal and the identical) was rejected as 
illusory; it was but a thought-construction made undbr the influence 


t The term ‘Tradition’ is used here not in the sense of dogmatic 
authoritarianism, but to mean a fountain-source from which stems a continuous 
stream of thought and culture. 

* Santarak.^ita explicitly states that Nauatmyavada is that which 
distinguishes the teaching of Buddha from all others: 

etac ca sugatase^tam adau nair&tmyakirtanal 
sarvatiithakrtam tasmSt sthito murdhani tathagatal?. 

TS. 3340. 

Again; atmadrstau hi vinastSh sarvatf rthika.fi IS, 33*5. 
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of wrfong belief (avidya), This may be taken as the Modal view of 
reality. The Buddhists brought their epistemology and ethics in full 
accord with their metaphysics. Their peculiar conception of perception 
and inference and the complementary doctrine of mental construc¬ 
tion (vikalpa) are necessary consequences of their denial substance. 
Heroic attempts were made to fit this theory with the doctrine of 
Karma and rebirth, Avidya (ignorance), which is the root-cause of 
suffering, is the wrong belief in the afman; and prajha (wisdom) 
consists in the eradication of this belief and its attendant evils. 

The terminology employed here is after the best jaina epistemo¬ 
logical treatises, Plulosophical views, they say, are principally two— 
the dravyarthika naya (substance-view) and paryayarthika naya 
(modal view), 1 * Each view, carried to the extreme, denies the reality 
of the other. One emphasises the universal and the continuous to the 
exclusion of the changing and the different, and vice versa* The 
Vedanta is cited as the exponent of the extreme form of theSftfe/fwce- 
mew, % and Ruddlusm (Tathagatamatam) represents the exclusive 
Modal view. 3 

The Jaina ostensibly reconciles these two apposed views by accord¬ 
ing equal reality to substance and its modes. There is no substance 
without modes nor modes without substance. 4 5 Reality is manifold 
(anekantatmakarn); it is not of one nature; it is unity and difference, 
imiversa! and particular, permanent yet changing.* The Jaina shaped 
its epistemology on this pattern and formulated the logic of the dis¬ 
junction of the real (syadvada). This view may be said to constitute 
the third stream of Indian philosophy—lying mid-way between the 

1 sam&nyatas tu dvibUtido, dmiyarthikah paryayarthlkai coti. Pranm^M 
Naya, VII, 5; StinmaH Tarha t G&tha 3 (pp. 271 ff.}> tatbaki paraspara- 
vi v ikta-s inuclny a-visesa-vi sayat vad dravyarthika-paryaylrtbik^v eva nayau, 
na ca trtiyaife prak&rantaram asti (p- 272). 

* sattadvaiUrh svikurv&iiab sakala vik*§§.u mracak^anas tadcibhasah, 
yatbi saVaiva tativam tatah prthagbhfi tanSrh vi^anaoi achrSanat, Pramana 
Naya , VII. 17 & VII, 18. 

a rj 11 \ artaiu ana-ksan a^thay i-pary ay a-in ^trarii pr&dkanyatab tray an 

n abiii-praya rjusutrah* 

sarvatha dravya-palapl tadabhasah, yatha tathagatamatam. Pramana 
Naya, VII, 28, 30-*, 

* dravyam paryayaviyutaib paryaya dravyavarjitah; kva kada kena 
Mmxupg* dr^ti, manejia kena vS.. SannuiHtarha I. 

5 Cf Umasvati's Sutra: utpada-vyaya-dhrauvya-yuktaUi Sat. Tativ&r- 
tkSdhigama, V. 30. 

also: dr a vyapavyCiydi m aham vasfu firanieyam, quoted in Syddvad am mjarl 
and other works. 
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.‘:-.'tw^xtremes of the atma—and anatmavadas. beenungly partaking 
of both, it was essentially un-Brahmanical and un-Buddhistic. It 
■was un-Brahmanical, as it accepted a changing aiman 1 and even 
ascribed diderent sizes to it; no Brahmanical system could ever accept 
that.? It was un-Buddhistic too, as it accepted a permanent entity, 
atman, besides change. As such, the Jaina found favour with neither. 
The synthesis of two views is a third view, and is no substitute for 
them. The Jaina system exercised comparatively little influence on 
the course of Indian philosophy, and was little affected by other 
systems. Jainism has remained practically stationary down the ages. 

' Indian philosophy must be interpreted as the flow of these two vital 
st reams—one having its source in the atma doctrine of the Upani^ads 
and the other in the anatmavada of Buddha. Each branched off into 
several sub-streams with a right and a left wing and several inter¬ 
mediary positions. There were lively sallies and skirmishes, but no 
commingling or synthesis of the two streams. 1 hroughout the course 
of their development they remain true to their original inspirations 
The. Brahmanical systems took . the^jpjil as.. Beings Buddhism ass 
I Becoming; the former espoused the universal, existential and static 
1 view of Reality, the latter the particular, sequential and^dynamic; 
for one space, for the other time, is the archetype. The Brahmanical 
systems are relatively more categorical and positive in their attitude 
(vidhimukhena), while the Buddhists were more negative (ni§ed- 
hamukhena). Again, the former are more dogmatic and speculative, 
the Buddhists empirical and critical. Subjectively minded, Buddhism 
is little interested in cosmological speculations and constructive 
explanations of the universe. The Brahmanical systems were bound to 
an original tradition; they all accepted the authoritarian character of 
the Veda. Buddhism derives its inspiration, from a criticism of ex¬ 
perience itself/rhe tempo of development was quicker and in tenser 
in Buddhism than in the Upani^adic tradition. 

Absolutism (a.dvaitism) came to be established in each tradition 
"tjy an inner dynamism, by the necessity to be self-consistent. 
Advaitism must be distinguished from monism, which just asserts 

1 A changing fttman is a veritable contradiction for the Brahmanical systems: 
the atman docs not change and what changes is not atman- 

3 Cf. The Brahtnasutras: evam cata&kartsnyam li p ii, 34 ff. Some 
Br&hmarueal systems (Sinkhya, Nyaya and the advaita Vedanta) conceived 
the alcnan as all-pervasive (vibhn) in isfa&, while ethers, especially the Varava 
schools of Ramanuja, Madhva etc., conceived it as atomic (atm) in size. But 
neither of them could tolerate increase or decrease in the original size. 
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nee of a single reality. Advaitism (noo-dualism) expressly 
e reality of duality. And this is done, not by positive 
arguments, but by the negation of appearance. All absolutism is based 
on the dialectic. 

Monism had already been reached in the Upamsads. and this was 
carried on by the older Vedanta with the help of a systematic exegesis 
(mImS.msa). It did not find it necessary to deny the reality of the 
world nor of the efficacy of works (karma). The monism of the* 
Bmhmasutrm was compatible with difference and change. All this 
underwent a change in Gaud a p^da and Sankara who consistently 
deny difference and change. They uphold non-dualism as the truer 
meaning of the Upanisads, ^ " 

Contemporaneously or slightly earlier, there occurred a revolution 
in the Philosophy of Language, and an absolutism of the Logos 
(Sabda-Brahma-vada) through an analysis of the symbolic conscious¬ 
ness was reached by Bhartjhari in his Vakyapadiya. 

This revolution in the Upanisadtc tradition was not attained with¬ 
out outside help. Absolutism in Buddhism (both the Madhyamika 
Sunyata and Yoga^ara Vijnapti-Matrata) actually preceded it by 
several centuries' There is ample evidence not only of precedence 
but of influence as well. Gautfapada appears to us as the Brahmanical 
thinker boldly reformulating the Upanisadic ideal in the light of the 
Madhyamika and Vijnanavada dialectic. But there was more 
borrowing of technique than of tenets. The Vedanta philosophers did 
not and could not accept the Buddhist metaphysics—its denial of the 
self, momentariness etc,; but they did press into service the 
Madhyamika dialectic and the Vijnanavada analysis of illusion. No 
absolutism could be established without the dialectic and a theory 
of illusion. 

The Yogaeara, though it severely criticised the Madhyamika 
conception of Sunyata, was yet directly and immediately influenced 
by the Madhyamika. Its difference with the latter was with regard 
to the nature of the Absolute. While the Madhyamika refused not 
only to characterise it—which all absolutism does—bxit also to 
identify it with anything in experience, the Vijnanvadins identified 
it with Consciousness/It only makes for confusion to ignore the 
different conceptions of the Absolute in the Vedanta, Madhyamika 
and Vijfianavada systems; at least the approaches are different. 
There is no doubt that it was the Madhyamika dialectic that paved the 
way for the other Absolutisms, 
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.'he Sunyata of the Madhyamika is the necessary implication of 
his dialectic, and the dialectic is the maturity of criticism which was 
bom with Buddhism. The rise of sects and schools helped and hastened 
the birth of the dialectic. 

The immediate emergence of the Madhyamika dialectic must he 
traced to the rise of the systems of philosophy like the Samkhya, 
Vai£e§ika and Nyaya on the one side and the Abhidharmika 
philosophy on the other. As they were diametrically opposed to each 
other, and yet as every one of them claimed to give us the true and 
only picture of reality, it must have dawned on mcii, already critically 
minded like the Buddhists, that speculative systems of thought arc 
mere conceptual construction; they profess to lead us to the real 
but succeed in landing us in appearance; they claim to be knowledge, 
but in a sense are only illusion. This awareness of the utter subjectivity 
of our conceptual devices is'the birth of the dialectic. 


ill UPANISADS AND BUDDHISM 

Since the opening of the Buddhist scriptures to the Western world, 
it has become almost a stereotyped opinion among orientalists 
to regard Buddha as carrying on the work of the Bpani^adic 
seers. Indian philosophy is interpreted as having evolved out of 
one single tradition—the TJpanig&dic. Buddhism and Jainism are 
treated as deviations rather than as radical departures from the 
Upanisadic tradition (atmavada). Such an interpretation is not idly 
alive to the vital differences and exclusive attitudes inherent in 
the Brahmanical and the Buddhist systems. It tends towards over¬ 
simplification. 

Likewise, the differences obtaining in Buddhism itself are over¬ 
looked or minimised, and an attempt is made to treat it as one system. 
This mistake, however, is not made in the case of the systems 
(S5rhkhya, Yoga, Mlmaihsa, Vedanta and Nyaya-Vaisesika) deriving 
their inspiration from the Vedas. Such attempt engenders partisan 
spirit in writers; they begin taking sides with one or the other school 
of Hinayana and Mahayana, and consider that as the teaching of 
Buddha. There is again the fallacy of oversimplification. This prevents 
a correct understanding of the development of Buddhist pliilosophy. 
The dialogues of Buddha, as preserved in the Pali Canons, are 
suggestive; they are as little systematic as the Upanisadic texts. 
Buddhist systems grew out of them much in the way the Brahmanical 
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grew out of the Upanisads. Buddhism is a matrix 1 ' 
ms, 1 and not one unitary system. It does not exclude legitimately 
different formulations. Fora correct and fruitful understanding of the 
development of Indian philosophy, it is necessary to admit not only 
the difference between Buddhist and Brahmanical systems of thought, '* 
but also internal differences within Buddhism itself. This would be 
evident if we consider the nature and development of the Upanisadic 
and Buddhist thought. 

The entire Vedic teaching may be construed as knowledge of the 
deity (devatay vidya), The Devata (deity) is the super-natural 
personality or essence activating things from within. It is an unseen 
presence (paroksa), riot overtly perceived, but felt to be the guiding 
and controlling spirit within. Indra, Vanina, Agnj and other Vedic 
gods are not mere natural forces personified, as interpreted by 
Western scholars. It would be truer to understand them as per¬ 
sonalities. Each deity has a characteristic external manifestation, 
such as thunder and lightning in the case of Indra. Prayers for favour 
could be addressed to them as they were deities and had power over 
phenomena; and as personalities they could be gracious. The devata 
has both a cosmic (hdlvidaivika) and a microcosmic (adhyatmika) 
signification. In the Upanisads, 'deva’ and ‘atman’ are often used as 
interchangeable terms. 8 Impelled by its own dynamism, there was a 
two-fold movement in the deepening of the devata-knowledge. As 
the deity is understood as the soul or inner essence of things, 3 the 
same logic led to the search for a deeper and innermost deity of 
deities. This is the movement towards monotheism which is an 
admitted feature of the Rg Vedic hymns. It may be truer to say that 
the insight into the innermost deity, variously called Virat, Prajapati 
or Kiranyagarbha, 1 was implicit from the beginning. The characterisa- 


1 Cf. "AH the different shades of philosophic theory—realistic and idealistic 
arc found within Buddhism itself; and we have, so to speak, philosophy 
repeated twice over in India—once in the several Hindu systems and again in 
the different schools of Buddhism" (Hiriyamia, Outlines of Ind. Phil p. 198), 

' 5 adb.y3amayogddhigamuna devam matva dhlro har§a£okuu jahSti {liatha, 
i, ii, 12}; seyarii devataik^ata (Cka. Up. VI, til, 2); devatmaiaktim (Svetai. 
U P- 3}; cak$uh ^rotrarii ka vu devo unakti (Kma Up. I, i); yadaitairi 
anupa^yuty dtmanarh devam ahjasa (By. Up. IV, iv* 15). 


* Compare the expressions: gu<iliam a nupra vi s{am ; g □ h&hitam gah varesth am; 
juhitam guhayam; gu^hoxrha na praka^ate; ya eltma sarvantarak etc. 


1 tad yad idani ahur amum yajaimirh yajety ekaikam devam etasaiva si. 
vi^rstir esa u hyeva sarve devi.it {By. Up.l/w, 6). yastniid etasyaiva prajapateh 
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A each deity (Indra, Agni, Vi?nu etc.) as the highest 
the so-called Kathenotheism, is evidence of the awareness oi 
the unity of Godhead- The Vedic religion of devatas is not so much 
a polytheism as a pantheism. 

Side by side with this, there was the movement to identify man 
and his spiritual functions with the deity* In the Vidyas and Upa~ 
sanas, notably in the Vai£vanara-vidya and the Onkara Upasana, we 
can clearly see the process of identification of the aspects of the 
individual with the macro-cosmic divinities. Here too was the same 
search for unifying the several psychic functions in a deeper principle 
underlying them all. 1 That principle is found in Vijnaoa (Conscious¬ 
ness) and Ananda (Bliss), The next step is to identify the essence of 
the subjective with the reality of the objective* This is expressed in 
the sentences like, T am Brahman', 'That thou art’. Difference 
between the self and Brahman is looked down upon.* This could be 
done, for both are transcendent (devoid of empirical determinations), 
and yet are the basis of all* 'Tat tvam asi f (That thou art) sums nj 
the final teaching of the Vedas, 

The inode of the development of Vedic thought consists in 
accepting the atman as an inner core in things, and then to deepen 
this insight till a logically stable position was reached* The true self if 
identical with the Absolute (Brahman), 3 hater systems try tc 
synthesise this original intuition in their own way; but they all take 
the atman (Substance) as the basic reality. 

In the dialogues of Buddha we breathe a different atmosphere. 
There is a distinct spirit of opposition, if not one of hostility as well, 
to the atmavada of the Upanisads* Buddha and Buddhism can be 
understood only as a revolt not merely against the cant and hallow- 

visrstir dovab Kedah, sarva esa u hyai.va pra j apatir eva plan ah sane devil ty 
“indram mi tram vartnjam agnim £hufr” iti £rtiteh. "esa brahmaiaa indra esa 
prajapatir ete sarve devah" iti ca Snitch. 

(Sankara's BMsya on the above, p» 109* AnandaSrama Edn,} 

1 As in the Kena where the Atman is readied as tin* foundational principle 
behind all mental functions; or us in the Tuittirfya where the bodies (kosasj 
are shown to be the external trappings of the inner com (atman); or as in the 
By. Up. where the self is established as the invariable light (svayathj) otili) 
which illumines the changing states, to mention only a few characteristic 
modes of approach, 

* Cf. atma hy esatii sa bhavati, atha yo'nydih devat&m upaste' nyo’ va nyo- 
'ham astniti na sa veda. By. Up. I, iv, to; also, neha n&nisti kimeana, 

J The movement of thought can be expressed in the equation: Devota =» 
Atman =» Inner Essence — Sole Reality, Absolute (Brahman) 
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^ss^ofritualism—the Upanis&ds themselves voice this unmistakaoly 
-but against the atma-ideology, the metaphysics of the Substance- 
view. Buddha nowhere acknowledges his indebtedness to the 
Upanisads or to any other teacher for his characteristic philosophical 
standpoint. Although Brahma, the deity, is referred to several times, 
Brahman {the Absolute) is never mentioned. Buddha always 
considers himself as initiating a new tradition, as opening up a path 
never trod before, 1 In the Brahamajdki, the Sdmaimaphala Suita and 
elsewhere, current philosophical speculations are reviewed, and all 
of them are rejected as dogmatic (ditthivada) arid as inconsistent 
with spiritual life. This is not the way of one who continues an older 
tradition, it is not correct to hold that the differences are religious 
and practical, although they are put up as philosophical. “ 

If the at man had been a cardinal doctrine with Budcuusm, why 
was it so securely hidden under a bushel that even the immediate 
followers of the Master had no inkling of it? 1 he Upanisads, on tne 
other hand, bl&zen forth the reality of the atman in every page, in 
every line almost! 1 Buddha came to deny the soul, a permanent 
substantial entity, precisely because he took his stand on the reality 
of moral consciousness and the efficacy of Karma. An unchanging 
eternal soul, as impervious to change, would render spiritual life 
iose all meaning; we would, in that case, be neither the better nor 
the worse for our efforts. This might lead to inaction (akriyavada), 
Nay more; the atman is the root-cause of all attachment, desire, 
aversion and pain. When we take anything as a self (substantial ard 
permanent), we become attached to it and dislike other things that 
are opposed to it. Sakkayadifthi (Substance-view) is avidya (ignor¬ 
ance) pat excellence, and from it proceed all passions. Denial of 
Satkayu (atman or Substance) is the very pivot of the Buddhist 
metaphysics and doctrine of salvation. 3 / 


r ^nmudayobamudayoti kho me, bhikkhave, pubbe clliammcsii 

cafckhum itdap&dr, ftanam udapadi, panfia udapadi, vijja udapadi, aloio 
udapadi. Sam-. N< II* p- 105. See also Mahawgga {Vimya Pi^aka) I, 5 - 
na me &cariyo atthi sadiao me na vijjati; 
sadevakaaniirti lokasmiiti na'tthi me patipuggalo. . 

Majjh. N , I, p. 1 71 (Suite* 26}. 

* I,F. Yol, I, pp. 6iji 8, 

3 The Upani^adic verse: ^tmSnam ced vi]£Lniy&d' e tc - car h with a slight 
change, be made to express the Buddhistic formula: ^ 

&tm5.nam ced vijamy&n nft^ty ayara iti purusah; 
kim icchaa kasya ktaaya tv anusamjvared Stinfnam. 
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The Central Philosophy of 'Buddhism 
, ,'file oft-recurring strain in the Pali Canons is that thingk 
transitory: 

How transient are all component things; 

Growth is their nature and decay, 

They are produced; they are dissolved again; 

To bring them all into subjection that is bliss 1 
Decay is inherent in all component things; 

Work out your salvation with diligence. 2 

This i -i the last speech of the lathag&ta, and must therefoi e be taken 

as summing up his life-teaching. ,. ? , 

In his interesting monograph, The Basic Conception of Buddhism 
Professor V. Bhattacharya concludes, after a searching analysis, that 
the denial o* the self is the basic tenet of Buddhism. He says: 1 hus 
and in various other ways, too many to be mentioned, the existence 
of a permanent Self or atman, as accepted in other systems, was 
utterly denied by the Buddha, thereby pulling down the very founda¬ 
tion of desire where it can rest.” 8 Another distinguished scholar, the 
late Professor Stcherbatsky, is equally emphatic about this. 

When Buddha calls the doctrine of an eternal self ‘a doctrine of fools’ it 
is clear that he is lighting against an established doctrine, Whenever in 
his Sermons he comes to speak about SouUessness or Wrong Personalism 
(satkayadrsti) a sense of opposition or even animosity is clearly h,U m 
his words. This doctrine along with its positive counterpart.-the separate 
dements that are active in life and whose activity must gradually te 
suppressed till Eternal Repose is attained-* the central pointjot^ tin. 
whole bulk of Buddhist teaching, and Mrs. Caroline Rliys Davids ,remark, 
"how carefully and coiscientiously this anU-siibslantiahst posr ion 
been cherished and upheld." We may add that the whole of the history -of 
Buddhist philosophy can be described as a senes ^ l 

more deeply into this original intuition of Buddha, what he liunsel. 

believed to fie his great discovery. 4 

We are now in a position correctly to indicate the relation between 
the Upanisads and Buddha. Both have the same problem, lam 

i anicca vata sankhara uppadavaya^haraznino; 

uppaj j itv& niroj j hanti F tesam v fipasajuo su kho ft. ^ 

Mahdsudassmta Suite, ii, * 7 ; Mahd Pan Nib . VI, 
a “vayadhatnma saftkhara, apjrarnidena sampadethaTi' f - 

ayam tathagatassa pacchima vScS.^ pj|f . N ibham, VI. 7- 

> Basic Conception, p- 70; see also p. 95 - 
* Soul Theory of the Buddhists, pp. 8*4-25, 
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l), and they see it in all its intensity and universality, 
lomenal existence is imperfection and pain. Both again are one 
in placing before us the ideal of a state beyond all possibility of pain 
and bondage. The Upanisads speak of it more positively as a state 
. of consciousness and bliss (vijnanam anandaih brahma). Buddha 
emphasises the negative aspect of it: Nirvapa is the annihilation of 
sorrow. Bo th have to speak of the ultimate as devoid of empirical 
determinations, as incomparable to anything we know; silence is 
i heii most proper language, fhey also agree that no empirical means, 
organisational device, sacrifice or penance, can bring us to the goal. 
Only insight into the nature of the real can avail. For the Upanisads, 
the atman is real; only its identification with the body (kosias), the 
states or any empirical object, is accidental. By negating the wrong 
identification, its unreal limitations, we can know its real nature. 
Atman is Brahman; there is no other to it. No fear, aversion or 
attachment could afflict it, 1 To realise the self (atmakama) is to have 
t'.U desires satisfied (aptakama), and thus to transcend all desires 
(akama). 2 

Buddha reaches this very goal of desirelessness, not by the 
uni verbalisation of the I (atman), but by denying it altogether. For, 
only when we consider anything as permanent and pleasant, as a self,* 
du we get attached to it and are averse to other things that are 
opposed to it; there is then bondage (samsara). The atta is the root- 
cause of all passions, and this notion has to be rooted out completely 
to attain Nirvana. For the EJpanisjads, the self is a reality; for the 
Buddha, it is a primordial wrong notion, not real. The highest 
experience, brahmanubhava, the Upanisads take not as the annihila¬ 
tion of the l, but of its particularity and fimtude. In fact, we realise 
the plenitude of our being there as bhurna (whole), Buddha was 
impressed by the negative aspect of the highest trance-states as 
devoid (iunya) of intellect, consciousness etc. Both reach the same 
goal of utter desirelessness, but through different means. The 
spiritual genius of Buddha carved out a new path, the negative path. • 

There are observations in Professor Radhakrishnan’s writings 
which indicate the difference between Buddha and the Upanisads: 
"If there is a difference between the teaching of the Upanisads’and 


Compare, the passages: tatra ko rnoha.Ii kith ioka ekatvam anupySyatah 1 
yatra sstrvam atrnaivabiult; abhayarh vai, Janaka, prapto'si, etc. 

! fttbjjikkniayatS&iM} yo’kamo niskama tiptakakiima atmakamo na tasya 
prana utkramanti brahmai.va san brahmapyeti ( Br . Up. IV, iv, 6). 


4 
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'^Saas'iiuddha it is not in their views of the world of expend 
tat it regard to their conception of reeltty (nnvaoa). 

The fund^ental difference % 2 & 

seems to be about the metaphy < S' , y tmc that Buddha finds no 

which is the true self °Jjjjjj ®' < Dcrman ence in the flux of life and the Whirl 
oTthe worifStit does not foSw that there is nothing real in the world 
at all except the agitation of forces.* 

geX’they differ as >pecies; and the differentia are the acceptance 
or rejection of the Itman (permanent substance). 

i WAS THEBE A PRIMITIVE B.lDmi.SM AFF1EM1NG THE ATMAN? 

ciSnf^Buddha advocated the existence of soul and earned 
on the tradition of the Upanisads. She says. 


1 Gautama—the Buddha p. 33 * 
* I.P. Vol. I, P- 375- 


* &e Stcherbatsky "-Buddhist MM* „ Buddhist Origins 

0 In her later JfBuddhhm (1934) T .° T } ec0Yne . 

(1Q31), A Manual of Buddhism (}93 h Buddhism (to*8), and many of 

or not to Become J* unfits Development in Buddhism . I 93 <> 

her older ivories (Bith of hid. }- ^ re-edited and revised 

Buddhism, u m , ftJ Seles nr the periodicals (I H Q - 

with the &tma-bias and 1 vn ■ IRAS etc.) too numerous to mention, 

“”e Scompletely on her previous interpretation. 
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o-.TIisijapp^ieci because the pi^akas are the work of men removed from the 
rounder by centuries, not far short of five centuries when values were 
undergoing change." 1 

Buddha, according to Mrs. Rhys Davids, did not deny the soul or 
self outright, but only that the body, the sense-organs etc,, were the 
self, "The words 'body is not the self', 'mind is not the self, cannot 
rationally be said to imply that there is no self or soul or real 'man'. 
As soon might I be held to be denying the existence of the captain, 
’f I said on looking at two sailors, 'you are not the skipper'. Yet this 
is just the inference that Buddhism has come to draw from this 
• monition! This belongs to the after-history." 3 "But I held that the 
man was, though he was not the things he worked with. I only said 
he was not these, he was not mind, not body." 8 "Thus the positive 
j word with which I could have helped man was taken from me and 
the negative word, which by itself makes my teaching worthless, is 
J put forward as the most characteristic note in our philosophy." 4 * 
"Gofama was both teaching and expanding the Immanent cult 
If. of f“ s da -y-" i Accepting the Upauisadic ideal of the self as the ultimate 
value, Buddha taught how to realise it, how to become that. He 
insisted on conduct (silaj, works, concentration (samadhi) and 
insight (pafifia), and dependence on oneself than on ri'ual or know¬ 
ledge. The SSkyg religion 

, at its birth was a new word of a certain 'More' to be recognised in man's 
nature and life, he was very real, not a 'being' but as one who becomes that, 
as becoming, he is capable at length of consummation as That (Most) the 
form winch Deity as immanent had assumed in Indian religious teaching 
of the day. 9 ^ 

i The utter denial of tile self as a reality and its replacement by the 
( ' r01J l > fskandha) theory is a.later but unwarranted accretion . 1 

1 Sfthya or Buddktef Origins pp. 5; 339. 


* Outlines of Buddhism, p T 46. 

* Ibid, p. 12 je. 


* Gotama the Man, p t 68. 

* Outlines of Buddhism Ti 
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Rhys Davids calls it “monkish gibberish.’’ She seeks and' 
%4& m itive Buddhism free from the soulless creed, but with a su 
faith in the immanent atman. Her favourite literary method is to 
declare Suttas as the Potthapada and even portions of the same butta 
(e.g. the SamaMaphala) which speak of soullessness as later additions. 1 
She takes out passages out of their context and reads them arbitrarily 


J 


as subscribing to her view. 

All this Taises several issues of considerable importance: exegetical, 
historical and philosophical; and acorrect appraisal of the issues is vita 
for the understanding of the emergence of the Madhyamika system 

Yoga and practice of morality are neutral. It is no doubt true that 
Buddha and Buddhist schools paid the utmost attention to sila 
(virtues) and santadhi (concentration of attention); they brought to 
light deeper and subtler distinctions, and gave us a minute map of the 
entire terrain of our inner life. However, there is nothing peculiarly 
Buddhistic about this. We have all the ingredients, if not the detailed 
prescriptions, of a moral code in the Siksdvalli of the Taittinya 
Upanisad and similar texts. Yogo practice was much older than 
Buddhism. Buddha himself was taughr. Yoga, all our accounts agree, 
by two Sankhya teachers, Alara Kalama and Uddaka Ramaputta. 
It is an accepted tenet of all Indian philosophical systems that an 
impure and distracted mind is incapable of perceiving the truth.- 
All systems enjoin, as a preliminary to ultimate insight, the practice 
of virtues and the training of the mind in concentration. Excepting 
the materialist and the Mimanis3‘, every system accepted koga as 
part of its spiritual discipline, although its orientation ditiers in each 
system. Buddhism differs in this respect from the other systems only 
to the extent that it made a systematic and intense study of these 
spiritual aids. But to reduce Buddhism to a technique of mind- 
concentration or a code of morals is failure to appreciate the indivi¬ 
duality of Buddha’s genius and his metaphysical insight, ft is failure 
to discern tllat even a way of life implies a view of reality. 8 [he so- 
called ‘silence’ of Buddha and his aversion to speculative theories 


1 Buddhist Psychology, pp. 194 a - 
t Cf. sa tasniai mrdita-kasayaya taniasah p&ratn 


daraavati bliagavSn 

s-mat KumSrah— Chd. Up. V' . 26. 2. tasmai sa vidvftn upasannSya 
samyakpmidnta-cUUlya .itaya; yenaksaram purusam veda satyam 

nrnv&ca tam tattvato brah T .iavidy&m. Mundaka Up- l, u, 13. 

P Smacar y aris pres- .DeU (e.g. in Ch. Up. VIII) as a necessary condihon 

for reccivi-,, me highest knowledge. 

» Thi* point is dealt with later. 
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vfcCSB&j'fc )be adduced a?- evidence of his not having a philosophy 
TfejS@§nificance of his silence is discussed in the next chapter. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids' contention raises, as already pointed out, three 
kinds of issues: exegetical, historical and philosophical* What is the 
proper exegesis to adopt in ascertaining the import of the Buddhist 
Canons,, which admittedly contain different strata of composition 
and belong to periods of time more or less removed from Gautama the 
Buddha? They are suggestive rather than systematic, and there are 
apparent doctrinal differences. It will not, however, do to pick up only 
those passages that are favourable to our theory and ignore the 
rest or call them interpolations and later accretions. For, it is possible 
to adduce against one textual citation which affirms the at man ^ ten 
or even twenty which deny it with vehemence. 

Reliance on isolated texts and those too considered out of their 
context, as is done by Mrs, Rhys Davids, is not calculated to lead to 
fruitful result. The chronological division of texts into primitive and 
later accretion is highly conjectural. Two or several parts of the 
Buddhist scriptures may be at variance with each other; but in the 
absence of incontestable historical evidence, it is difficult to decide 
which text is prior to which other. We have to fall back upon the 
philosophical appraisal of the doctrines for deciding the priority of 
some texts to that of others. And yet philosophical evaluation of the 
Canons is itself made to depend on the division into the original 
teaching of Buddha and later scholasticism, thus involving a 
circularity in argument. Exception must also be taken to her reading 
of some passages which amounts almost to a distortion, 1 

1 Mrs. Rhys Davids quotes (Buddhism, p. 73; Outlines, p< £5; Buddhist 
Psych, p. 209 and elsewhere) the Mahdparinibhdna passage “attadipa. 
attasara^a" etc. . . . and translates it: '‘Live as they who have the self for a 
lamp, the self for a refuge, as they who have dliarma for a lamp, dharma for a 
refuge, and none other." This interpretation is not borne out by the context. 
There was no doctrinal discussion of the soul or the self, Buddiia was telling 
Anauda that he had become old, eighty years of age, and th ;t he had taught 
all that he knew without reservation (anantaram abahiram karitva) and that 
he did not hold anything up his sleeve like a tight-fisted teacher {acariya- 
mutthi). Therefore the Order should do well without him. " Ananda, be a lamp 
unto yourself, be a refuge unto yourself; seek not any outside help (anafina- 
sarana) in this matter." To treat this passage as inculcating a metaphysical 
tenet about the self is not warranted by the context. The Dhammapada text: 
"atom hi atmano natha, ko mi n&thafr paro bhavet" (quoted in M&dhyami ka 
* works, MKV. pp. 354-5) and similar ones admit of the interpretation that the 
empirical reality of the self as a doer and enjoyer of the consequences is accepted. 
The Midbyamika teachers have made commendable efforts to reconcile these 
text?. See infra, Chapter VII, the last portion of the section on the ‘Exam in a- 
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must not be counted* but weighed. We must conside 
'u*re*body of texts together and evolve a synthesis, weigh in 
considerations. We require a synoptic interpretation of trie Buddhist 
scriptures, It is necessary to make a doctrinal analysis of the contents 
and assess philosophically their value. Such syntheses of doctrines 
and texts have been made from time to time by the Buddhist schools 
themselves, 1 We need consider only three such imjxjrtant syntheses 
one by the Vaibha§ika and the Sautrantika, the second by tlie 
Madhyamika and the last by the Yogacara. Each is an attempt to 
reconcile all the texts and doctrines from a definite point of view, 
In spite of the specific differences they exhibit, they have a generic 
affinity that is particularly Buddhistic. The Madhyamika synthesis 
of the texts and doctrines is on tiie distinction of existence into 
paramartha (absolute) and samvrti (empirical) and texts into 
nltartha (primary) and neyartha (secondary). According to hag?..) una, 
Buddha has affirmed the existence of the at man against the materialist, 
for there is the continuity of karma and its result, act and its respon¬ 
sibility; he has denied it as against the eternalist who takes it as an 
immutable identical essence; he has also said that, there is neithei 
the self nor no-self.Buddha, like a skilful physician, always graduated 
his teaching according to the need and the capacity of the taflght. 

This is one way of reconciling the differences of texts and doctrines. 
It is our contention that traditional explanations must be taken into 
account, and proper weight must be given to them. To brush them 
aside by condemning them as scholasticism, as later addition etc,, 
is not evidence of unbiassed criticism. Buddhist or the other Indian 
schools of thought are not scholasticism in the sense t hat philosophy 
is made subservient to theology, as we find in the W est during the 
middle ages- They may be scholastic in the sense that they pay 
attention to minute details and revel in subtlety. This however is 
no draw-back. 


tion of the A.tma doctrine’. Much cannot be built on the use of such terms a;i 
‘bruhmacariya’, ' brahma vikSr a'. 'brahraapadak for they connote punty. 
serenity and 'blessed state’; they have lost all implications of a Brahman - 
or Stma-metaphysics. 

i The KaihtU'attku is a sustained attempt, on the side of Theravada, to 
interpret ail texts from its standpoint by rejecting other opposed in lerpi sta¬ 
tions. The appeal there is to the texts for deciding an issue. 

3 atmety api prajflapitam anatmetyapi defhtam; buddliair natmh na 
canatma ity api deSitam. MK. XVIII 6 . See MKV. pp. 354 «• ** the 

considered Madhyamika standpoint on the subject of the atman. 




utterance to his intimate vision of reality; this is the mulamantra, the 
original inspiration, which initiates a new path and is the basis of a 
new philosophy. The second stage Consists in systematising, defining, 
the suggestions in aphoristic form (siitra or karika); a philosophical 
system gets formulated. There is further elaboration, drawing of 
implications, application to details of experience, removing of 
discrepancies, etc. A further stage isi reached when the systems indulge 
in criticism and refutation of othftr systems to strengthen, their own 
position, Only the third and fourth stages can be called scholastic, 
and this too is not undesirable os- valueless. 1 

Buddhist systems are the different ways in which the original vision 
of Buddha has been sought to be formulated in systematic form. 
Nothing is gained by the theory of a soul-affirming primitive 
Buddhism followed by a soul-deriding scholastic Buddhism. Even if, 
per impossible, it were proved that the historical person—GauUma 
the Buddha—did teach a soul-doctrine, fundamentally at variance 
with the doctrines we associate with classical Buddhism, we shall 
still have to explain Buddhism arid to relate it with the Upanisadic 
tradition. Freeing Buddha from the charge of preaching the denial 
of the at man may save him from any ‘guilt'. The question is not a 
personal one. In attempting to bridge the difference between the 
Gpanisads and Buddha, we would have immeasurably increased the 
distance between Buddha and Buddhism. We cannot find any 
sufficient and compelling motives for the falsification of the original 
teaching. Either the monks were too stupid to .grasp the master’s 
basic teaching, or they were so clever that they fabricated and 
foisted on him an opposite doctrine. Neither of the alternatives can 
be seriously entertained. Why and when precisely th e falsification is 
supposed to have occurred is not specified. 

Prima facie, those systems and schools of thought which owe 
allegiance to the founder of this religion have greater chpm to represent 
and understand Buddhism than the nioderns who arelremoved from 
him by centuries of time as well as distance of culture and outlook. 
The Buddhist schools have had an Unbroken tradition of develop¬ 
ment, and must of the leaders of tl'ie schools had received their 

1 poet finally, the stages are: suggestive, yptematie and scholastic; from 
the literary point of view, these may be pup down as the canonical, Sastra or 
siitra and t.ika stages. ... 
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';.*>Vled£e lrc m some of the celebrated direct disciples of Bud 
"life Sariputra, Maudgalyayana, KaSyefpa, Ananda and , others, n 
the course of its progress, a great religion develops and emphasises 
certain trends and tendencies implicit in the original inspiration of 
the founder. In the case of Buddhism too we must accept the law ot 
evolution that the later pha-ses are potentially contained in the earlier, 
The entire development of Buddhist philosophy and religion is 
proof of the correctness of ouv nairatmyu interpretation of Buddhism. 
There is no Buddhist school of thought which did not deny the atman; 
and it is equally true that there is no Brahmanical or Jaina system 
wliich did not accept the atman in some form or other. It may e 
objected that the atman the Buddhists deny is the material self 
identified with the body or with the particular mental states, and that 
such denial docs not touch the position of the Sankbya or the 
Vedanta etc. But Buddhism never accepted the reality of the atman, 
of a permanent substantial entity impervious to change. The Rea 
for Buddhism, is Becoming. And a;ny species of the atma-view must 
take it as a changeless ldential substance. The Buddhist schools 
differed among themselves to a gre^t degree; they have, however, one 
thing in common—the deniid of substance (atman). It is a mistake ,o 
think that the Mahayana schools reversed the denial of ;>oul ant 
re -affirmed its reality. If anything. they are more thorough in carrying 
out the nairatmya doctrine; They denjr not only substance (pudga^a- 
nairatmya), but extend the denial to the Elements too (dharma-nairati 
mya) which the Hlnayana schools had oil critically accepted as rea - 
In that great compendium of early Buddhist philosophy—- 
Abhidhama ~Kosa—V asubandu devotes one whole chapter to the 
discussion and ref utation of the! atma-doctrine (pudgala vimScayu). 
It is principally a condemnation of the Pudgalatman-heresy in 
Buddhism, the, special tenet pf the Vatslputriya school, 1 w ic 
admitted a sort, of quasi-permanent self, neither identical with nor 
different from the mental states (skandha). It also refutes the barii k ya 
and Vai4e?ika conceptions of t he atman. Vasubandhu observes 1. a 
of all teacher* Buddha is unique in denying the self.* Denial of 


1 This forms/the first issue to be' discussed in tbe Kathivatthu. 
s Cf. The sta'nza of a Stotrakarg referred to by Yafomitra: 

s&hariikare manasi a* Sana* yatt janmaprabandho, 
idlhamkarai calati ipdayad atmadrstau ca eatySm; 

ahmh lastsimi i «* *• 

nanyas tasm&d. upa^ama-vidhes tvan-matad asti 


697, 
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K;^bs{kiice (atman) is the foundation of Buddhism down the ages 

Sintaraksita says that all heretical philosophers have made their 
position untenable by adhering to the atman . 1 In later scholastic 
Buddhism, the denial of the self is fully worked out with ail its 
implications; its metaphysics, epistemology and spiritual discipline 
were brought in full accord with this basic tenet. There was elabora¬ 
tion and deepening of the original teaching of Buddha and not 
distortion or falsification. 

The Buddhists are not the only ones in taking their philosophy as 
nairatmyavada. Jaina and Brahmanical systems invariably 
characterise Buddhism as denial of the atman, substance or soul, 
Madhavacarya considers the Buddhist only slightly less objectionable 
than the materialist (Carvaka); in the gradation of systems he makes 
in his Sarvadarianasangraha, Bauddha-dar^ana immediately follows 
the Carvaka. For an atnmvadin nothing could be more pernicious than 
the denial of the self, Udayanacarya very significantly calls his 
Refutation of Buddhistic Doctrines (Bauddha-dhikkara) Atmatat- 
tvaviveka (Distinction of theJReality of Self)^ The acceptance of the 
atman is what divides the orthodox from the Buddhist systems. The 
Jainas agree with this characterisation, and sharply distinguish their 
view from the purely modal view of the Buddhist. 

The modem exponent may not feel committed to the estimate of 
Buddhism by Buddhists and others. But he is required to pause and 
, explain the unanimity with which Buddhism has been taken as 
dnamm-vada. He is also required to consider the teachings of Buddha 
in relation to Buddhist schools of thought which, prima facie , have 
the right to be considered as embodying the founder's tenets. 

There is another compelling reason for our nairatmya interpreta- 
, lion of Buddhism. If it had subscribed to the atma-tradition like 
the Brahmanical systems, the emergence of the Madhyamika 
dialectic should prove an enigma. Dialectic is engendered by the 
total opposition between two points of view 7 diametrical!}" opposed to 
each other. And the required opposition could have been provided 
only by the atm a-view of the Brahmanical systems and the anatma- 
vada of earlier Buddhism. The Raina-Kuta^Suira [Kdsyapa ParivarUi) 2 
makes this explicit: 

„ ’That everything is permanent' is one extreme; That everything 
is transitory' is another. . . . 'that atman is' (atmeti) is one end 

1 TS. p. 86? and p, 866. 

3 Ka&yapaparivarta, pp, 86 - 7 . 
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m k); ‘that the atman is not’ is an ther; but the middle, bet 
■fie'atma and nairatmya views is the Inexpressible. ... It 
reflective review of things (dharmanam bhuta-pratyayeksa). 
is the Middle Path (madhyama pratipad) of the Madhyanruka 


V SOME OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE NAIRATMYA INTERPRETATION OF 
BUDDHISM ANSWERED 

i. It is sometimes suggested that Buddha could not have 
propounded the nairatmya doctrine as the India of that period was 
not ripe for receiving it; the Zeit-geist was against any radical 
departure from the Upanisadic tradition. Further, the success that 
attended Buddha even during his life-time could not have been 
achieved, had he preached the denial of the self. 

It is wTong to suggest that the times were philosophically premature 
and unprepared to entertain revolutionary doctrines. If anything, 
the picture of India that is depicted in the contemporary Jaina and 
Buddhist scriptures is one which revelled in philosophic speculations 
of a very daring kind. The objection ignores the originality and 
genius of Buddha. And if it were accepted, no reform, no change, 
should be possible as that would mean going against the established ( 
order. 

The criticism further implies that only a particular type of 
philosophy or religion deserves to succeed or could succeed. Curiously 
enough, this is what might be and is actually said by the votaries of 
other systems. If Buddha succeeded, it was because the monks, 
following his path, could perceptibly advance towards freedom from 
all attachment. This is not to say that that could be achieved only 
by this path, but that it is one of the paths open to us. 

' If there is one lesson more than any other which the history of 
philosophy and religion teaches us, it is this; that differences of out¬ 
look are inherent and cannot be ruled out. There will always be 
advocates and votaries of particular systems. It would be nearer 
the truth to admit that there are some basic types of philosophy and 
religion; and some persons evince spiritual affinity to a particular 
type rather than to others. The refusal to accept this verdict of Instory 
is nothing short of intellectual myopia; it savours of intolerance. The 
issue, in the last analysis, is whether we subscribe to the view that 
there is only one way to reality or that it admits of alternative paths. It 
the former, the criticism of Buddhism is justified; but nothing could 
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v x;|iistiiy 4he criticism itself. One can be positive of one's own way tha 
it^Ieadta to the goal and not that others cannot. That would bo a 
species of dogmatism* 

If alternative paths are admitted, difference in perspectives has to 
be admitted, but without a necessary difference in the ultimate goal 
Further, the choice of one particular path to the exclusion of others 
is not a matter of logic, but of spiritual temperament and affiliation. 
One may succeed better along a particular path than on any other. 
Logic comes in after the choice is made; it is the endeavour 
consistently to keep to that path and apt to stray unwittingly or 
otherwise into another. Polemic, ostensibly indulged in to refute the 
opponents out of existence, has value as defining and differentiating 
one’s pattern of reality and mode of spiritual progression from that 
of others with which it might possibly be confused. It need not, how¬ 
ever, be feared that we have no means of discriminating the spurious 
from the essential spiritual types; for, the spurious dies a natural 
death through sheer inanity and lack of, following. Corruption and 
vested interests can thrive on spurious as well as on genuine systems; 
we should be on our guard against this* In the last resort, the criterion 
of the genuineness of any spiritual discipline lies in one's personal 
intimate experience of the real. This is accepted as the end by all 
systems. 

2 . It is also suggested that Buddha was a practical man; he 
1 rigorously eschewed all theoretical considerations as vain; as not 
conducive to the spiritual life. Support is apparently lent to this by 
Buddha's rebuke of Malunkyaputta and Vaccha Gotta. 1 It is concluded 
that Buddha inculcated a way of life, but did not care to enunciate 
a view of reality. He addressed himself exclusively to ethics and left 
metaphysics severely alone. Votaries of this contention might further 
say that it was left to the scholastic phase of Buddhism to spin 
metaphysical theories and distort the teachings of the Master. The 
Master himself did not preach them, even by implication. 

Can we have a way of life which does not imply a view of reality 
as well? Is it possible to follow an ideal of conduct which claims 
allegiance of the entire man without raising, by implication at least, 
questions about the ultimate value, the nature and destiny of the 
individual undertaking the discipline, and his relation to the ideal. 
The MImaihsa which is ostensibly concerned with dharma 
performance of the sacrifices and rites—finds that the investigation of 
1 See Majjh. N. Suttas 63 and 72. 
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involves metaphysical and epistemological issi 
ure of karma etc. It is committed to a form 
Stoicism and Epicureanism which began apparently as ethical schools 
have always implied a metaphysic. 

The modern political modes of life, e.g. Fascism, C ommunism etc., | 
imply each a distinctive philosophy. They may be materialistic or 
otherwise, but they imply a philosophy of existence and value. The 
common man may not be conscious of having a philosophy; he has 
neither the occasion nor the capacity to formulate a system; never¬ 
theless his conduct implies a world-view. The choice then is not 
between having a metaphysic and not having one; but between one 
metaphysic and another, between a good one or a bacl one. It is 
possible to have speculative systems of philosophy without at once 
having an ethics; but the converse is not possible. If it is impossible 
now to have a way of life without a view of reality, it was impossible 
for Buddha too not to have had a metaphysic. Western philosophical 
systems, with a few exceptions, are speculative in character. Being 
mere playthings of imagination, they do nob'hecessarily lead to a 
spiritual discipline; they can go with any or no path of life. No Indian 
philosophical system is merely speculative. Each is a darSana, an 
insight into the real which is at once a path of perfection and cessation 
of pain. 

Buddha of the Nikayas appears to be well-acquainted with all 
the philosophical systems and trends of thought current before 
and during his time. He rejects them because they are at variance 
with the path of perfection elaborated by him. Does this not 
mean that Buddha is alive to the fact that a way of life implies a 
metapliysic? 

The practice of virtues and concentration of mind are not ends in 
themselves, They are meant for giving us insight into the nature of the 
real. Buddha inveighs against the mechanical observance of rites and 
virtues (Silavrata-paramarSa). His own discipline would be 
indistinguishable from mere 6Havrata without the insistence on 
prajna (knowledge). And it is this attainment of prajna that imparts 

1 karmibhyab phalasambandhah paralaukyaihalaukiko; .. 
sarvain ityady ayuktaib syild artha-Sunyasu buddhisu. 
tasmad dharmarthibhih purvarii pranianair iokasammataih; 
arthasya sadasadbhave yatnah k&ryali kriyam prati. 

Sloka VSrt. NirSlambanaiada, 3-4. 

The Kiiikti thereon says: sarvo hy ayath mimaxhsa-prapaftco bahyfirthasraya 
eva. 




of Realism. 1 
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i uro£y : and singleness of purpose to several isolated acts of moral 
KSf only this, but it is prajfia that perfects the virtues. One 
cannot be completely virtuous and freed from pain without insight. 
Insight makes spiritual life easy and natural This is so in every 
system. As Sure£varacarya says: ' To one who has knowledge of 
the atman, non-hatred and other virtues come naturally, without 

any effort” 1 , 

Indicating the role of prajna, bantideva says: Practice of virtues 
and concentration of mind are for the sake of attaining bod hi or 
prajna.” 2 The A$tmdha$rika speaks of prajna as the leader of perfec¬ 
tions. The other paramitas cannot even be paramitas (perfections or 
excellences) without prajMparamita. He who is not convinced ol 
the hollowness of things (Sunyata) cannot also practise charity and 
other virtues to the utmost limit. He would have his reservations ant 
hesitations. It is not possible then to have mere practice of virtue 

without implying a metaphysic. 

3. By far the most serious objection to the view that Buddha 
taught the nairatmya doctrine (denial of soul or substance) is that it 
Is contradictory to his other doctrines accepted as basic, namely, the 
efficacy of karma, the adoption of spiritual life and the doctrine of 
rebirth. Karma without a permanent agent who wills and reaps the 
fruit of Iris action is Inconceivable. What is the value of spirit ual life 
if there is none at the end of it? Buddhas doctrine would oe the 
acceptance of pain without any one who feels the pain, a spiritual 
discipline without any person who undergoes the discipline and a 
final result (nirvana) without any individual to enjoy it. Such an 
absurdity, it might be said, could not haye been meant senously by 

Buddha. . 

Buddha liimself was aware of these alleged absurdities. In me 
Canons it is especially stated: “There is action, but the agent does not 
exist,” 3 In the Sermon of the Bearer of the Burden, it is again stated 
that the Five Groups (pancopadana skandhah) are the bin den, 
attachment to them is carrying of the burden, detachment from them 

1 utpannatraa-prabodhasya tv advestrtvadayo gunati, 

ayatnato bhavanty asya na tu sadhaaarupinafi. __ 

Naiskarmya Stddfo, IV, 69, 

BCA IX, 1; inrnth parikararii prajnarthadi munir jagau. 

1 iti hi bhiksavo'sti karma, asti karmaph&la&x; 

karakas tu nopalabhyate ya iman skandhan. vljahati ^ 
any^tii^ ca skandhin upadatte, anyatra dharma-sanketett. 

Quoted in BCAR p. 474; TSP, p. in See abo Saw, N, I, p. T35. 
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Is-Iavmg down of the burden, and the burden- bearer is the ernph 
individual, 1 

People entertain the fond belief that the rejection of the soul— 
the permanent substance—vitiates Buddhist metaphysics, and that 
the difficulties with which it is faced are insuperable. It is further 
believed that the atma-metaphysics (substance-view) avoids these 
pitfalls and affords a more plausible explanation of tilings. All this, 
however, is evidence of confused thinking. The anatma doctrine is 
no move at variance with facts or logic thah the atma doctrine, How 
does the acceptance of the aiman—the unchanging permanent 
entity—explain karma, rebirth, memory and personal identity more 
plausibly? As the permanent is of one uniform immutable nature, it 
cannot have different volitions when different circumstances (.all for 
different actions. It is neither the worse nor the better for the actions 
performed. It is impervious to any reform or progress. Precisely to 
avoid this insuperable difficulty did Buddha, taking his stand on the 
efficacy of Karma (act) as the sole arbiter of an individual's destiny, 
refuse to accept the permanent soul. A changing atman (soul) is a 
contradiction in terms. No atma-view has accepted or can accept a 
changing seif; for, once we accept change of the atman, we have no 
valid argument to coniine this change to definite periods, i.e, it 
remains unchanged for an appreciable stretch of time and then 
changes. This would mean two different at mans. Nor can we admit 
that one part of the atman changes while the other part is permanent. 
If the changing part does belong to the atman as integrally as the 
other part, then we would be having a supposedly unitary entity 
wliich has two mutually opposed characteristics, This does violence 
to our conception of an entity. 

Buddha replaced the soul by the theory of a mind-continuum, by 
a series of psychical states rigorously conditioned as to their nature 
by the causal law governing them (dharma-sanketa). According to 
him this alone'provides lor progress (change, efficacy) and continuity 
(responsibility), as each succeeding state (good or bad) is the result of 
the previous state. Thus it avoids the futility of karma which is an 
inescapable predicament of the acceptance of the permanent soul on 
the one hand and nihilism or materialism which follows from the non - 
acceptance of continuity on the other. Rebirth does not mean that the 
soul bodily, as an identical individual essence, transports itself from 

4 Quoted in AKV. p. loC; BCAP. p. 474; TSP, p. 130. See Sam. N. XXII n 
for the Pali text. 
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bhe place to another. It only means that a new series of states is 
' generated conditioned by the previous states. Nothing is lost, and the 
new birth is a result of the previous. The Salistamha Siitra puts the 
matter definitely: "There is no element which migrates from this 
world to the other; but there is recognition (realisation) of the fruition 
of karma, as there is continuity of causes and conditions. It is not as 
it were that one, dropping out from this world, is bom into another, 
but there is continuity of causes and conditions.” 1 When Buddha says 
that in a previous birth he was himself Sunetra, a venerable teacher, 
as he does in the Saptasuryodaya Sutra and in many of the Jdtakas, 
this only means that the Buddha-series (buddhasantana) is one— 
that both Sunetra and Gautama belong to the same continuum. 3 
The identity of the individual is affirmed bj’ ignoring the. differences 
(abhedopacara) and emphasising only the causal connection. 

Memory and recognition might be thought to present insuperable 
difficulties. "If there is no soul how is it then that detached moments 
of consciousness can remember or recognise things which have been 
experienced a long time ago.” Remembrance, as Vasubandhu in his 
Abhidharma Kota* says, "is a new state of consciousness directed to 
the same object, conditioned as it is by the previous states.” That 
the experience of A is not remembered by B is because the series of 
states conventionally designated as A is different from the series 
designated as B, This explanation, however ingenious, does not 
explain memory fully. Memory or recognition is not merely a revival 
of tire object of the previous state, but there is the added conscious¬ 
ness that 'I have experienced it before.’ A mental state, being strictly 
momentary, individual and unitary in content, cannot, on the 
Buddhist hypothesis, take cognizance of any other state. Conscious¬ 
ness^/ change is not change of consciousness; yet this is exactly how 

3 ntra na ka&cid dhaniio'smat lokat paralolram sariikra’uati asti ca 
karmaphala-pi'ativij flap tir hetu-pratyayaolm avaikalyat. Quoted in MKV. 
p. 568; BCAP pp. 481-2, 

Gf. also satiitilnasyaSkatvam a&ritya karta bhokteti desitam. BCA, IX, 
73 (P- 47*). 

3 'I lie A.KV, (p, 710) has: Sunetro nama Sasteti— Saptasuryodaya Siitre'y&m 
eva Bhagav&n rsiij. Sunetro ntrna babhuveti—eka-sartitdnatam dar^ayatiti 
yasmSt Sunetro Buddha-saihtana ova asit, See also MKV. p. 574: yat tarh’idair. 
pathyate SOtrr (probably Divyavaiiann, p. 228) "aham eva sa ter.a kalena tena 
samayena Maudhata n&ma RhjS cakravartl abbuvam iti.” tat katharfi 
veditavyam iti. atiyatva-pratisedhapararh tad vacanam, naikatva-povtipa- 
dakatn iti vij reyam. 

1 Soul Theory, pp. 452-3; AKV. pp. 711-2, 
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v&uddhist explains change. The identity running through tlj__ 

"different states is a false ascription, an illusion, according to them.: 

The opposite hypothesis of a permanent self does not fare much 
better either. How can an unchanging uniform being like the atman 
remember anything at all? Memory is not merely the continuity of 
consciousness, but the knowing of an object as having been 
experienced in the past and relating it with the present experience. 
An unchanging uniform atman might have existed in the past, but 
as it does not lapse, it cannot know anything as past. The devices to 
which the Sahkhya and the Vedanta resort for explaining this 
difficulty are well-known. They differentiate the function of the 
atman as mere unchanging awareness (svarupajnana) from the func¬ 
tion of the changing mind (buddhivftti) which alone knows, 
remembers etc. As atman and buddhi would then fall asunder and 
would not make for any coherent experience, both Sahkhya and 
Vedanta further assume a false identification (adhyasa) between the 
two, by virtue of which what is true of the one is mistakenly ascribed 
to the other. 1 The Nyaya is oblivious to the difficulty. It posits a 
non-conscious substance (atman), and conceives the statesas produced 
in it through the co-operation of the inner sense (manas). How the 
states like knowledge, pain, pleasure etc., which are transitory, can 
belong to the unchanging atman is nowhere explained. The difficulty 
is not solved by simply asserting that the qualities are produced in 
the atman from time to time. What prevents two states from being 
two different things altogether? In the Sahkhya and Nyaya, both the 
changing and the unchanging substances are considered equally real; 
there is no evaluation whether the changing is real or the unchanging. 
Vedanta (Advaita) accepts the unchanging alone as real and rejects 
the other as unreal. The Buddhists do the opposite. 

The difficulty is not confined to memory and moral responsibility 
alone. Even in such rudimentary experiences as sensation or feeling 
and in higher forms of‘experience, such as judgment and inference, 
synthesis and interpretation are involved. The given data have to be 
classified, compared, related, apperceived and synthesised into a 
unity; and yet the distinction has to be maintained. 

The problem of knowledge is part of the larger problem, namely, 
the nature of existence. Our interpretation of experience will be of a 
piece with our interpretation of the real. In every aspect of things we 
find two opposite standpoints. In causation, we may emphasise the 

» Cf. The Sdmhhya KdrikS, 20. 
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emergence of the effect as something new and different, or we may 
emphasise its necessary connection and continuity. In any presented 
object, we may attend to the particular and the changing, or to the 
universal and the abiding feature. The latter may be termed the static or 
space-view of things, and the former the dynamic or the time-pattern. 
On the first, change and difference may be taken as appearance; on the 
second, the permanent and the universal. One emphasises unity, the 
other difference. What is real for one is appearance for the other, and 
vice versa, Whatever be the nature of our bias, we have to work out 
a systematic explanation of things—objects and our knowledge of 
them—in terms of our view. The Buddhist schools and the Br^hmankal 
systems in the course of their development did eventually come to 
formulate a coherent metaphysic and epistemology in consonance 
with their respective standpoints, it is not contended that Buddha 
himself formulated this doctrine of anatma in the systematic form 
with all its implications fully drawn. It is, however, suggested that he 
gave the inspiration and the impetus to the nairatraya view which 
came to be formulated in such sharp contrast to the atina view. That 
there are difficulties on either conception of reality, on any conceptual 
pattern, no one realised perhaps more strongly than Buddha, He was 
thus led to discredit all attempts at conceiving reality, and in 
consequence, to reject all speculative metaphysics. This is the sole 
meaning of his silence. To this conclusion too he would have been led, 
because two or more opposed points of view’ were tried and found 
unsatisfactory. If the atma-traclition alone had held the held, Buddha 
could not have come to his characteristic 'no-metaphysics* position, 
The systematic form of this ‘silence 1 is the Madhyamika system. 
This system could arise only after the two traditions had developed 
sufficiently to enable their conflict to be appreciated in all its intensity 
and universality. That alone could engender the dialectical 
consciousness. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

THE ‘SILENCE’ OF THE BUDDHA AND 
THE BEGINNINGS OF THE DIALECTIC 

i' *-Ti''.' 'i', . !. * ‘ V "!■ ' ; V'; • •furT* *' ’>V. 

B UDDHA declared certain questions of a distinctly meta- 
'ifa/sical character to be unanswerable. For a correct 
} understanding of the Madhyamika system it is necessary 
that the 'silence’ of Buddha should be properly appraised. 
It is our contention that the Madhyamika dialectic is anticipated in 
essentials by Buddha. The Madhyamikas have but systematically 
formulated his suggestions and drawn out their implications 
fully. 1 

The Inexpressibles (avyakata, Ski avyakrtaVastfmi) occur in very 
many dialogues. 2 3 They are invariably enumerated as fourteen and 
practically in the same order. 


I SOME INTERPRETATIONS 

t 

Several interpretations of the avyakrta have been offered by 
oriental scholars. It has been suggested that Buddha was innocent 
of metaphysics or was not interested in it, as he was eminently a 
practical man with a severely practical aim: The locus dassicus of 
this view is the Cula Mdlnnkya Suita* wherein Buddha likens the 
metaphysician to that foolish man wounded by an arrow who, before 
being attended to, would like to know what sort of arrow struck him, 

1 1 his is evident f rom the whole tenor of the Madhyamika system, especially 
from its reasoned opposition to all kinds ofdrsti—speculative theories, See the 
last Chapter {XXVII entitled Drsti-Pariksd) of the Madhyamika-Ktoikas 
and also pp. 446 if., 536 if. MKV; ASP, pp. 269 ff. 

1 Reference to the avy&kata: Maiih. N. I, pp. 4-26-32 (Sutta 63); pp. 483 ff, 
{Sutta 72); Sam, N. Ill, pp. 257 ff. (Vacchagotto SarhyiitUm); Saw. V. IV, 
PP- 374-403 {Avyakate Sarny attain). Particular problems: (Mchaindana, 
Brahma Jala- Sutta (D.N,) Mahali Suita (D.N.) . . . Potfhapsda Suita (D.K.), 
MahaniiiSna Sutta (D.N.) Maj. N, 11 . pp. 228-361. Saw N. Ill, pp. 213-24 
(Ditthiaaitiytitfca). Mtlirtda Panho, pp. 144 fi, Abhidharma Ko.iabluhya. 
Appendix (Pudgala-vioiScaya) MK,' XXVII. and also XXII and XXV; 
ASP, pip. 269 ff. Mah&vyulpatti , p. 64 (§206); DharmUiimgraha, p, 67. 

3 Majjh. N. 1 , 426 ff. (A ,N. IV, .67 ff,} 
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'whfi-ncf; it came, who aimed it etc. The wounded man would Ih 
cfificl before he got 'satisfactory answers to his questions, The moral 
drawn is that metaphysical enquiries are unnecessary and can even 
prov( harmful to spiritual life. It is contended by some others 1 * that 
Buddha was an agnostic, though his agnosticism was not a cogently 
reasoned one, and that this alone fits in with his system and moral 
discipline, OldeHjberg suggests that the questions ought not to be 
answered and even that they could not be answered. A negative 
answer or the annihilationist interpretation is also given by the 
same scholar: “Through the shirking of the questions as to the exis¬ 
tence or non-existence of the ego is heard the answer to which the 
premises of the Buddhist teaching fended: the ego is not, or what is 
equivalent to it—the Nirvana is annihilation/' 3 

These three principal interpretations™the practical, the agnostic 
and the negative—are stated here as specimens of the incorrect 
reading of Buddhism. These and similar interpretations do not accord 
with the teaching of Buddha and the doctrines of the Buddhist 
schools, A We cannot have a way of life which does not imply a 
philosophy, 3 an ultimate appraisal of reality. The human mind cannot 
for long be in a state of suspense and postponement. As regards the 
annihilationist interpretation. Dr. E. J. Thomas very pertinently 
observes: 

It is certain, however, that that is a-conclusion which the Buddhists 
never drew. In this very sutta, annihilation is rejected. It is not really to 
the point to say that Buddhist premises tended to this conclusion. The 
only real question is wh|t) conclusion did trie Buddhists draw and what for 
them was the logical answer. They could not consider it (Nirvana) as 
bhava, for it is hot what is cognised by the senses, nor as nonexistence, 

1 Cl "It is quite legitimate to hold that the Buddha was a genuine agnostic, 
that he had studied the various systems of ideas prevalent in Kvs day without 
deriving any greater satisfaction from them than of us te-day do from the 
study of modern systems, and that he had no reasoned or other conviction on 
the matter. From the general poverty of philosophical constructive power 
exhibited by such parts of the systems as appear essentially Buddha's, one is 
jiiclined to prefer this explanation," Keith: Buddhist Philosophy t p* 63. "This 
leads clearly to the concision that agnosticism in these matters is not based 
on any reasoned conviction of the limits of knowledge; it rests on the two-fold 
ground that the Buddha has not himself a clear conclusion on the truth on these 
issues, but is convinced that disputation on them will not lead to the frame of 
-mind which is essential for the attainment of Nirvana." ibid, p. 45. 

a As quoted by E. J, Thomas in his History, of Buddhist Thought, p. 127. 

3 This issue has been discussed in a previous Section. 
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.^f^&uddhists had reached the conception of a state of which nejtficfr 
existence nor non-existence could be asserted.' 1 



A fairly cogent solution of the problem is possible if all the passages, 
where the questions are discussed in the Buddhist records, are 
considered together with the characteristic interpretations of the 
Buddhist schools themselves. We may then critically assess the value 


of these considerations. 


II THE ANTINOMICAL CHARACTER OF THE AVYAKRTA 

All our authorities agree in enumerating the avyakpta as fourteen. 
Actually, there are four sets of questions, three of which have four 
alternatives each, and the last one concerning the soul (jiva) has only 
two. One does not however see why the last question too could not 
be logically formulated in the fourfold way like the others. The 
questions are: 2 

(1) Whether the world is eternal, or not, or both, or neither; 2 

( 2 ) Whether the world is finite (in space), or infinite, or both, or neither;* 

(3) Whether the Tathagata exists after death, or does not, or both, or 
neither; 

(4) Is the soul identical with the body or different from it? 

In the composition of the alternatives, there is a positive thesis which 
is opposed by a negative counter-thesis; these two basic alternatives 
are conjunctively affirmed to form the third alternative, and 
disjunctively denied to form the fourth. Hie similarity of the 
avyakrta to the celebrated antinomies of Kant and the catu§koti of 
the MaLdhyamikas cannot fail to strike us. No insistence need be made 
on the order or the number of these questions. Importance, however, 
attaches to their nature and the form of stating them. The first two 
questions concerning the world—the one with regard to its origination 
and duration, arid the other about its extent are the two main 

* History of Buddhist Thought , p. 128. 

* MKV. p. 446. 

9 The first alternative is usually interpreted as referring to the beginning of 
the world and the second to its end—both with regard to its temporal limita¬ 
tion or otherwise, see MKV. p. 53 &: antavSn loko n&ntavfin . . etas catasro 
drstayo parantaih samairitya pravjttal?. £a£vato toko’ 6a6vato lokah . . . 
ityet&i catasro drstayah purvanlarii samaSritya pravarttante.' But it appears 
more significant to hold that one question refers to the eternity or otherwise 
of the world and the other to its infinity or limitation in space. 
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j^pglcal problems. Human reason seeks to understand 
tilttmate unconditioned ground of objects. It seeks to find a trans¬ 
cendent substance like the Prakfti of the Sahkhya, the primordial 
ground of phenomena, an infinite all-pervasive cause capable of 
producing all things- The aim in the cosino! ogical speculations 
(Rational Cosmology) is to reach the unconditioned ground of 
empirical objects by means of a regressive chain of reasoning 
(i.d. arguing from effect to cause) stretched illegitimately, as Kant 
points out, beyond the possibility of experience- We will not get the 
correct orientation to this and other questions, if we understood the 
alternatives (Saivato'yam lokah etc.) as referring to the permanence 
and impermanence of the empirical world. For, the Efernalist does 
not and cannot deny empirical change, What he does affirm is that 
there is an eternal transcendent ground of these changing phenomena, 

he antithesis just denies the existence of this transcendent ground. 
. i iddha must have had before him the Sankhya conception of 
Prakrti for the thesis and the materialist denial of the non-empirical 
for the anti-thesis. 

The last question is about the self or the soul (jiva), The thesis seeks 
to reach the ultimate (non-empirical) unity oi the subjective states 
in an independent entity. If the self were distinct from the body and 
the states (anyo jivoTiyac charlram) it follows that it enjoys an 
unrelated, unconditioned existence apart from the body and the 
mental states. Its separate reality as consciousness (idealism in a 
broad sense), its simplicity as pure awareness, its immortality as not 
being composite and its freedom fellow as natural consequences. The 
question is not about the empirical individual who is perceptibly 
subject to the vicissitudes of birth and death, but about the ultimate 
essence and separate existence of the soul as a transcendent entity . 1 
Such a conception of the soul was advocated in the Safikhya doctrine 
of purusa. Buddha might have had this in view as illustrative of the 
thesis. The antithesis (sa jfvas tac charlram) denies every one of the 
above implications of the thesis by identifying the soul with the body 

1 Hie Brahma Jfita Sulla (D.N. I, p. 34) says; "In this case some recluse or 
Brahman is addicted to logic and reasoning- He gives utterance to the following 
conclusion of his own, beaten out by his arguments and based on his sophistry. 
The seif which is Connected with the eye, ear, nose, tongue and skin is 
mi permanent, not perduring, liable to change. But, that .self* or soul which is 
called consciousness or mind or intelligence is permanent, stable, per during, 
not liable to change or it will remain for ever arid ever/' (Rhys Davids's 
Translation). 
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ana in general). This is the materialist view of AJf 
^eSakambalin and others. 

The question regarding the Tathagata is in fact about the ultimate 
ground of both the so.ul and objects 1 —about the unconditioned in 
general. The Tathagata as the Perfect Man (uttama puriso parama 
puriso. Sam. N IV, .p. 380) is the ultimate essence of the universe. 
His position is analogous to that of God of Rational Theology 
(ens realissimum). The thesis accepts the absolute existence of the 
Tathagata free from his empirical adjuncts. The phrase param 
maranat—really means existence apart from relation to phenomena. 
The antithesis denies the existence of any such reality. The implica¬ 
tion of this would be the confining of the real to be empirical—the 
sense-experience. This amounts to Positivism and Nihilism. 

The questions are threefold, as our interests are mainly concerning 
the object, the knowing subject and the unity of both. There may, 
however, be many secondary questions and even questions about 
the other aspects of these three. 


hi buddha's solution of the problem 

The formulation of the problems in the thesis-antithesis form is 
itself evidence of the awareness of the conflict in Reason. That the 
conflict is not on the empirical level and so not capable of being f 

settled by appeal to facts is realised by Buddha when he declares 1 

them insoluble. Reason involves itself in deep and interminable j 
conflict when it tries to go beyond phenomena to seek their ultimate * 
ground. Speculative metaphysics provokes not only difference but \ 
also opposition; if one theorist says 'yes’ to a question, the other says 
‘no’ to the same. We know from the dialogues that Buddha was 
acquainted with the different speculations, especially of the six 
tithiyas (heretics). The opening dialogue of the Digha Nikdya (the 
Brahtnajala • Sutta ) indicates the standpoint of Buddha. He 
characterises all speculations as difthi-vada (dogmatism) and 
consistently refuses to be drawn into the net (jala). He is conscious 
of the interminable nature of the conflict, and resolves it by rising to 
the higher standpoint of criticism. Dialectic was born. To Buddha, 
then, belongs the honour of having discovered the dialectic long 

1 In the order of statemen ’ avyakrta, this stands midway between the 
cosmic and the psychologica filiations. The Tathagata is no* merely man 
but a cosmic principle as well. Hence, he could be the synthesis or union of 
both. But too much cannot be built on the order of the avyakfta. 
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::...befor€'anythirjg approximating to it was formulated in the West, We 
contend that Buddha reached a very high level of philosophic 
consciousness, and he did give an answer to the problem—the only 
answer possible for a critic of experience. Had he resiled from i.his 
position and given a 'yes’ or a 'no' answer, he would have been 
guilty of that very dogmatism (ditthi) which he so consistently 
condemned in others, On the opposition of the eternalist and 
nihilist views (SaSvatavada and uccheda-vada), Buddha erected 
anct u.r and more fundamental opposition—that between dogmatism 
. & bVi *t a and ucchedavadas are species of dogmatism) and 
criticism which is the analytic or reflective awareness of them as 
dogmatic theories. Criticism is deliverance of the human mind from 
all entanglements and passions. It is freedom itself. This is the true 
Madhyaunka standpoint!'Wo shall enforce this contention by cita- 
tions from texts and by arguments. Before we do so, we might 
profitably consider the Abhidharmika (Vaibhasika-Sautrtntikaj 
interpretation of the avyakrta, ' 

It llfh ABHIDHARMIKA INTERPRETATION OF THE AVYAKRTA 
1 he Abhidharmika system is a semi-critical school, It rejected the 
unchanging identical soul (atman), declaring it to be a name haring 
conventional meaning in the context of the empirical. It, however 
constructed a system of speculative metaphysics—a theory of 
“f mentS (^barmas), based on an imperfect understanding of the 
utterances of Buddha about the skandha, dhatu and ayatana. 
Vasubandhu discusses the avyakrta principally with regard to the 
soul m the concluding portion of hhAbhulharma Kota.* Coming from 
an acarya (teacher), one of the greatest of all times, his interpretation 
bears the impress of a master-mind. Himself a Sautrantika, he has 
summed up the Vaibhasxka view. It represents the highest level 
to which the earlier Buddhism could attain. 

Questions are of four kinds: those that can be answered directly 
m.u tipk questions that require analysis before answer, those that 
are answered by counter-question and lastly those that cannot be 
answere at all (sthupaniya). The Abhidhartna Koia enumerates and 
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\%/ ^ii av tis these. 1 The fourteen avyakrta belong to the last cl; 
V 'st^apaniya- The Milinda PaUha 2 also holds the same view with 

rt The ^tsiputriyli'heresy of a quasi-eternal sou) (pudgalfitman) 
that cannot be defined as either identical with the states (skandhas) ,> 
or different from them is the target of Vasubandhu s criticism. His 
own interpretation emerges through this polemic again., 

PU Thfexistwfcttf the soul as something identical with or diiterent 
from the body is denied. The Vatsiputriya asks. 

If the individual represents exactly the elements he is composed of and 
■ nothing else, why then did the Lord decline to decide the question, whether 

the living being is identical with the body or not . 0 f ij lp 

Vasubandhu— Because he took into consideration the mtentio 
Questioner. The latter asked about the existence of the soul as a real living 
unit controlling our actions from within. But as such a Soul is a oso u e y 
iSS How could Buddha have decided whether it did or did no 
differ from the body. Fancy someone asking: are the han of the tortoise 
hard or smooth?’ This question has already been analysed y qui < 

11 ' V d^sipu tr fy a—And why did not the Lord declare that it does not exist 

at Vasubandhu—Because he took into consideration the q^ter’s 
state of mind. The latter could have understood that the living g 
(iiva) is the same as the continuity of elements of a i(an , . 
continuity) is also denied. He thus would have fallen into a wrong doctrine, 

t,h VM s rX 0 -mySn did no. Buddha d«la« .ha. .he living being' 
is a conventional name for a set of constantly changing e emuvs. 

Vasubandhu—Because his interlocutor was not capable of grasp 8 
theorv of elements. . . . This (method of teaching in conformity with the 
mental capacity of the taught) can be clearly seen in the express words 
of Buddha to llnanda, When he had answered by silence Vatsagotra anc 
the latter had departed.... This point has been explained by Kumar Jabha 
thus: ‘The Buddha was pleased to construct his doctrine concerning the 

I AK. v, 22: AKV. pp. 465-7- ! Milinda - PP ' 'X 8 ' ... , vaT _ 

» kasmad bhagavata sa jlvas taccharlram anyo veti na vy&krtam itr a.yam 

es5m abhiprayalj. yadi skandhe?u pudgalopac&ntb ka f™^J* a ?5f^ rbata ky'3 
fti noktam iti AKV. p. 708 . The passages cited here are from Stcherbat-ky 

translation of the Soul Theory, pp. 846 ff. 

4 purvakair eveti — Sthavira Nigasen&dibhih. AK P- 7° * 

. [ ta ra aha—yadi navaktavyah kasman nokto nSstt eveti AKV. p. 7° 8 - 
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xuCTfchts of existence (with the greatest caution) like a tigress who ho 
lief young by her teeth, (her grasp is not too tight in order not to hurt 
him; nor is it too loose in order not to let him fall). Buddha saw the wounds 
produced by the sharp teeth of the dogmatic (belief in eternity) on the 
one hand and by the downfall of (every responsibility for one’s) actions on 
the other. If humanity accepted the idea of an existing soul, it lay down 
wounded by the sharp weapon of dogmatism. But if it did cease to believe 
in the existence of a conditioned self, then the tender child of its moral 
merit would perish! 1 The same author goes on and says: * Since the living 
being does not exist, the Lord did not declare that it is different from the 
body. Nor did he declare that it did not exist, fearing that it could be 
understood as a denial of the empirical self. 1 

Vatsiputrlya—"And why did Buddha not settle the questions about the 
Eternity of the world etc.?' 1 

Vasubaiidhu—‘“For the same reason! He took into consideration the 
intention of the questioner. First of all the latter would have meant the 
(Universal) Soul to be the world. But then as for Buddha no (such) soul 
did altogether exist, every answer such as: it is eternal, it is not eternal, it 
ls partly btemal and partly non-eternal . „ * would have been out of place. 
If again the questioner would have meant under the Universe the appearing 
and disappearing of all (its elements), every answe? would have been out 
of place. ... If eternal, there is no hope of final release; if non-eternal, the 
world-process would break of its own accord. 

For the same reason. Buddlia did not solve the four questions regarding 
the end of the Universe. 1 ' 

Vatsiputriya—"And why was the question about the existence of a 
Buddha after death refused an answer? 11 

Vasubandhu— 1 "A simple answer was not possible, taking into considera¬ 
tion the intention of the questioner. The latter in asking his question was 
surmising that the term Buddha denoted the (absolute) soul liberated from 
all bonds of transient existence. Since the existence of such a soul was not 
admitted, it was impossible to answer whether it did or did not exist after 
the death of the body/'* 

The realist solution of the avyakrta amount's to this that Buddlia 
himself advocated a view of the soul, of the world of things etc. The 
view is that the soul is but a name for the states; there is nothing 


1 c^treti, hhadanta Kumaralabhah! drsti-damstravabhedarfi ca bhrarh- 
sam caveksya karmanim; deSayanti jina dkarmam vyag 1i ripot apa haravat . 
AKV. p. 708, also quoted in TSP, p, 129. 

yatha vy&ghri nStini^thurana tlanta-grahanena svapotam apaharati, nayati, 
masya claxhstraya ^ariraih ksatarh blmd iti, napy atiSithilena dantagrahaQena 
tam apaharati, masya bhraiiisapato'smin visaye bhud i j: , AKV. p. 708, 

* Stcherbatsky: Soul Theory pp. 846^849, 
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or identical corresponding to the name. But all our aceo 

_ unanimous in declaring that the Tathagata characterised all 

views as things of dogmatic speculation (ditthigatanimani) and did 
not entertain any view himself. Secondly, the Abhidharmika solution 


reduces a conflict of reason to a difficulty of verbal formulation— 
one that would give least offence to the weak-minded. The inter¬ 
pretation is, however, valuable as paving the way for the Madhyamika 
standpoint which is the real heart of Buddhism. 


V THE REAL IS TRANSCENDENT TO ’THOUGHT 

All the passages should be considered together to have a complete 
picture. Vacchagotta—the wandering ascetic—is the principal 
interlocutor who persistently asks the Tathagata or his distinguished 
disciples the reason, the justification, why the Lord does not answer 
the questions definitely while the other philosophers do so. This is 
evidence of the fact that Vacchagotta has become aware of the 
difference between Buddha and other philosophers; he is as yet not 
aware of the ground of distinction. 1 The Lord or his disciples supply 
the ground of distinction. 

The questions are about the Unconditioned. Buddha is alive, 
unlike other philosophers, to the insuperable difficulties (ddu.avavi 
sampassamdno) in conceiving the Transcendent in terms of the 
empirical. That form by which the Tathagata is usually known is 
no longer present; He is free from measure and form (rupa-sankha- 
vimutto); he is deep and unfathomable like the ocean. To say with 
regard to the ocean that it begins here or that it does not, etc., would 
be a piece of irrelevance. Likewise, the Tathagata, as the totality of 
things, is beyond predication.® Khema Then gives almost an identical 
reply to King Pasenadi; and this is later on confirmed by the Lord. 

The Tathagata cannot be identified with the material and mental • 
forms, nor can he be characterised by the absence of these. The u' sr 
inability to relate and characterise the Unconditioned in terms of the 
phenomenal is the reason why the questions about the Tathagata 

1 Sam. 1 V. IV, pp. 392-3 & 396. 

J mahayye samuddo gambhlro appameyyo duppariyogfthoti. evatn eva kho, • 
maharaja, yena rupena tathagatara pannapayamano pafiflapeyya, tarfi - 
rflpam tathag.itassa pahinam ucchinna-mulam tal&vatthukatam anabhSLya- 
katam ayatim annuppadakatam. rupasankhaya-vimmutto kho, maharaja 
tathagato garabhiro appameyyo duppariyogaho . . . etc., same with regard 
to vedana, saflfia etc. Sam. N. IV, pp. 376 tf. Maj. N. I, pp. 487-8 {Sutta 72). 
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:s cannot be answered outright. Dogmatists invariably 
confound the Transcendent with the empirical. They take the rupa, 
vedana, vijhaua etc. to be the self. The Tathagata, on the other hand, 
does not take these to be the self, nor the self to have the rupa, nor 
the rupa in the self, nor the self in the rupa. Deeply conscious of the 
empirical nature of these categories, the Tathagata does not indulge 
in such unwarranted extensions; he does pot spin speculative theories. 1 
He has realised that the Real is transcendent to thought, 

Buddha tells Ananda, when Vacchagotta had been answered by 
'silence' and had departed, the reason for his attitude. 

If, Ananda, when asked by the Wanderer: 'Is there a self?’ I iiad replied 
to him: 'There is a self', then, Ananda, that would be siding with the recluses 
and Brahmins who are etemalists. But if, Ananda, when asked 'Is there not 
a self?’ I had replied that it does not exist, that, Ananda, would be aiding 
with those recluses and Brahmins who are annihilationists. Again, Ananda, 
when asked by the Wanderer: ‘Is there a self?’ had I replied that there is, 
would my reply be in accordance with the knowledge that all things are 
impermanent? “Surely not, Lord. 1 ' Again, Ananda, wlien asked 
Vacchagotta the Wanderer: ‘Is there not a self?’ had I replied that there 
is not, it would have been more bewilderment for the bewildered Vaco ha- 
gotta.. For he would have said: Formerly, indeed I had a self, but now I 
have not one any more. 3 

If he had answered the questions, yes, or no, i/e. accepted one of the 
alternatives propounded, he would have been guilty of that very 
dogmatism (difthi) which he had so vehemently condemned in others. 
Consistent with his attitude of a critic of experience, as one rising 
beyond the relativity which infects every phenomenon, he couid not 
have given any other answer. All the speculations are dogmatic, 
mere theories. Vacchagotta asks: “But. has Gotama any theory of 
his own?” The Lord answers: 

The Tathagata, 0 Vaceha, is free from all theories But this, Vacclia, does 
the Tathagata know-—the nature of form, and how form arises and how 
form perishes, . . . Therefore the Tathagata has attained deliverance and 
is free from attachment, inasmuch as all imaginings, or agitations, or false 
notions, concerning an Ego or anything pertaining to an Ego, have per¬ 
ished, have faded away, have ceased, have been given up and relinquished. 3 


1 Sam, N. IV pp, 395-7 < 

r Sain. N. pp. 400-1 (Kindred Sayings, IV, p 2S2. Trans, by Woodward). 
s Majj. N, I, p, 4S6 {Dis. 72) Trans, by Warren —Buddhism in transitions; 
p. 125, 
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stead of the usual opposition between Sasvata-vada and uccheda 
vada, affirmation and negation, Buddha substituted the moi 
fundamental one between dogmatism and criticism. This is his middl 
position (rnadhyarna pratipad), which is not a position in the sense 
of a third position lying midway between the two extremes, but a 
no-position that supersedes them both. It is thus on a higher plane. 

Why do not the other philosophers rise up to this critical plane, 
or how could Buddha reach this? Again, the Lord or his disciples, 
Sariputta and Moggalana, provide the answer. The Lord tells Vaccha- 
gotta that ignorance of rupa, vedana etc., how they arise, how they 
cease, and of the path leading to their cessation is the cause of 
dogmatism. 1 To another questioner, Mahakotthika, Sariputta gives 
the same answer. 2 Ignorance of the truth with regard to rupa etc. is 
due to attachment to rupa and being addicted to existence. 3 

Buddha, unlike the dogmatists, knows what rupa and other 
skandhas are; he perceives their origin, their nature as pain and the 
way to suppress them. He does not theorise about them. Others 
weave theories regarding these, but do not know their inner constitu¬ 
tion. And to know this is to be free from the delusion of the T and 
the ‘mine/ The contrast implied is between the dogmatic use of 
rupa etc. and the analytic awareness of them, between theory and the 
critical consciousness of it. To become aware of a theory (ditthi) as 
such is not to propound another theory, but to be self-conscious of 
it; and thereby to resolve it. This is freedom. 4 

When do we know' rupa as rupa, a theory as theory? Not when we 
are using it implicitly, putting all our trust in it, enamoured of its 
externals, but only when we realise its shortcomings. As long as a 
mechanism is working smoothly, we have no occasion to know its 
constitution. Interested as we are in its working, we do not take it to 
pieces. When we use Reason in the dogmatic speculative way to 
construct theories, we are not aware of its nature, how it works. As 
Reason becomes involved in antinomies, we grow critical and try to 
understand the structure of Reason itself. The two may thus be 


1 Sam. N. Ill, pp. 258 ft. 

8 Sam. N. IV pp. 386-7. 

9 rupe kho &vuso avigata-r&gassa avigatachandassa avigatapemassa 
avigatapipasassa avigataparilahassa avigatatanhassa, hoti tathagato param 
tnarana ti pissa hoti Sam . N. IV p. 387. 

4 kin oa bhikkhave j 5 nato kim passato asavanam khayo hoti. iti rupam iti 
rupassa samudayo iti rupassa atthagamo, iti vedana . . . evam kho bhikkhave 
j&nato evam passato asavanaih khayo hoti. Sam. Nik. Ill pp. 152-3. 
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^eguaLed; to know what a theory (drsti) is, is to know it as false, 1 tie 
very futility of the attempts of Reason to reach the Unconditioned 
shows it up as a subjective device, 

Buddha condemns theories in his characteristic way: 

To hold that the world is eternal or to hold that it is not, or to agree to 
any other of the propositions you adduce, Vaecha, is the jungle of theoris¬ 
ing, the wilderness of theorising, the tangle of theorising, the bondage and 
the shackles of theorising, attended by ill, distress, perturbation and fever; 
it conduces not to detachment, passionlessness, tranquility, peace, to 
knowledge and wisdom of Nirvana, This is the danger I perceive in these 
views which makes me discard them all. 1 

This contention also necessarily implies that the criticism of views 
is not itself a view. 


VI THE TRUE NATURE OF BUDDHA'S SILENCE 

Buddha's silence, then, cannot be construed as agnosticism;® for 
this is an attitude of doubt and despair; but Buddha's answer is 
decisive. It is not also true that Buddha's attitude was just a suspen¬ 
sion of judgment and that he was awaiting a more favourable 
opportunity to publish the truth. He tells us expressly that he has 
taught the truth without reservation and without any distinction of 
the exoteric and the esoteric; he had not kept back anything like a 
tight -fisted teacher. 3 Nor is it ignorance of metaphysics. He was not 
only conversant w r ith philosophical speculations of the time, but was 
himself a metaphysician of no mean order. By his penetrative analysis 
he had reached a position which transcended and annulled the dog¬ 
matic procedure of Reason. His rejection of speculative metaphysics 
was deliberate and sustained? Criticism itself is philosophy for him. 

His position vas not Nihilism even in an implicit form. Neither 
Buddha nor any Buddhistic system ever took this to he so. Buddha 
avers in the most explicit terms the existence of Nirvana as the 
implication of his doctrine and the spiritual discipline. Numerous are 
the passages in wluch Nirvapa is spoken of in positive terms as a 
reality beyond all suffering and change, as unfading, still, undecaying, 

k Majjh. N. p 485-6 (Trans, by Chalmers, slightly modified}. 

a Buddha sharply distinguishes his position from the aflMgavada of 
Safi java—the Agnostic (vikattliavtdiTi). See BrahmajUlasutta and Samailna- 
phala Sutta etc. 

3 MaMparinibb&ya SuUa t ii, 25, 
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s, as peace, blissful. It is an island, the shelter, the 
__ n i.i In a celebrated Udana passage* Buddha says: “There is a 
not-born, a not-become, a not-created, a not-formed. If there were 
not this not-born, this notbecome . . . there would not be the escape, 
the way out of this bondage (samsara). . . ." 

Buddha did not doubt the reality of Nirvana (Absolute); only he 
would not allow r us to characterise and clothe it in empirical terms as 
being, non-being etc. 3 His silence can only be interpreted as meaning 
the consciousness of the indescribable nature of the Unconditioned 
Reality.' Professor Raahakrishnan unerringly indicates the nature of 
Buddha’s silence in his works thus: 

If the Buddha declined to define the nature of the Absolute or if he 
contented himself with negative definitions, it is only to indicate that 
absolute being is above all determinations. 4 Why, then, did Buddha not 
admit in express terms the reality of the absolute. Buddha refused to 
describe the absolute, for that would be to take a step out of the world 
of relativity, the legitimacy of which he was the first to contest in others. 
The absolute is not a matter of empirical observation. The world of 
experience does not reveal the absolute anywhere within its limits. 6 

A close parallel, as is pointed out by many scholars, is the 
Upanisadic way of defining Brahman as 'neti’ 'neti\ as what cannot 
be grasped by speech, thought or senses. Brahman is nirdharmaka 
(asthulam, ananu etc.), devoid of determinations. Far from being 
unreal on this account, it is the sole reality, the soul of the universe. 

While the indescribability of the absolute is common to the 
Upanisads and Buddha, a difference in their approach must be 
admitted. The Upanisadic seers do not concern themselves with the 
different philosophical standpoints and views of the real. Being 
pioneers in the field, they had not before them many, right or wrong, 
views to criticise and to condemn. They appear to start with an 
intuitive or extra-philosophical knowledge of Brahman and then lead 
the disciple lo that knowledge through arguments and analogies. 
They are not aware, except in a vague form, of the conflict in Reason. 
Theirs is not a dialectical approach. Buddha on the other hand is 
more rational in his procedure. He starts with the total and inter¬ 
minable conflict in Reason as exemplified in the several speculative 

1 Sam. N. IV p. 369 ff. 

8 Udana pp. 80-81. cf. Itivuttaka p. 37 (§43) and p. 61. 

8 Cf. Udana p. 80 (VIII. 1). 

4 Gautama the Buddha, p. 59. 6 I.P. Vol. I pp. 682-3. 
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[ffk his time, The untenability of each viev/, of all vie\ 
ras them, as mere subjective devices. The rejection of theories 
(difthi) is itself the means by which Buddha is led to the non- 
conceptual knowledge of the absolute, and not vice versa, it is no 
accident then that Buddha concerns himself with an analysis of the 
:various theories of reality and rejects them all.'Buddha ascends 
from the conflict of Reason to the inexpressibility of the absolute. 
The consciousness of the Conflict in Reason and the attempt to 
resolve it by rising to a plane higher than Reason is dialectic. And 
the dialectical method is the Madhya mika way. 

Again, the Upanisads, with one voice, speak of the knowledge of 
the self as the knowledge of all and this is the sole means of freedom. 
Bondage is the ignorance of the self. For Buddha, however, the self 
is a primary wrong notion, Buddha does not speak of the knowledge 
of any Specific entity as*the saving knowledge. For him the awareness 
of the nature of pain and its cause is itself the knowledge which sets 
man free. Times out of number we are told that Buddha knows what 
is pain, how it arises, how it ceases etc. This can only mean that for 
him knowledge is the self-conscious awareness of the world-process; 
to realise the inexorability of the Causal Law (pratitya-samutpada) 
is to stand aside from it. "Freedom is the knowledge of 
Necessity." It is an attitude of withdrawal. Avidya is ignorance of 
the nature of pain etc; it is the natural but unconscious attachment 
to things. Buddha's conception of reflective awareness of things 
as the saving knowledge is the Madhyamika notion of Sunyata or 
prajna. 

It might be asked: if Buddha, had no theory of his own, how is it 
that he appears to have suggested a theory of elements (skandha, 

, dliatu and ayatana) at very many places in his dialogues? To suggest, 
as is done by some scholars, that the skandha-doctrine is a later 
’scholastic elaboration of the monks is to shelve the question. We 

■ must accept that Buddha did formulate such a doctrine; the passages 
. are too numerous.and the tradition too weighty to be ignored, On our 
, interpretation, the doctrine of elements was necessary as a preliminary 
, step. If there had been only the substance-view (atma-vada) in the 

field, Buddha could not have been led to the dialectical consciousness. 
A modal view too was necessary. A thesis had to be opposed by a 
counter-thesis before there could emerge the dialectical consciousness. 

■ Then alone could there be a Conflict in Reason and the attempt to 
transcend it. As a matter of dialectical necessity then did Buddha 
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late, or at leasi suggest, a theory of elements. The Maha 
ems clearly recognise this dialectical necessity when they speak 
of the pudgala-nairatmya—the denial of substance—as intended to 
pave the way for Absolutism. Sunyata is the unreality of the elements 
as well (dharma-nairatmya). Modem Buddhist scholars like Kimura 1 
who are in touch with a living Buddhist tradition also speak in the 
same strain. 


VII ANTICIPATIONS OF THE MADIIYAMIKA 
That the Buddha did not mean the doctrine of elements to be an 
ultimate standpoint is evident from certain trends and texts of the 
Pali canons, although they have been subjected, as is accepted now, 
to a careful and partisan revision and editing by the 1 heravadins. 

Buddha declares rupa, vedana, etc. to be illusory, mere bubbles 2 
etc. in the Majjkima Nikaya , it is stated: 3 “Depending on the oil 
and the wick does the light of the lamp burn; it: is neither in the one 
nor in the other, nor anything in itself; phenomena are, likewise, 
nothing in themselves. All things are unreal; they are deceptions, 
Nibbana is the only truth.” Basing himself on this text Nagarjuna 
says: “In declaring that it is deceptive and illusory, the Lord means 
Sunyata—dependence of things.” 4 ^ 

Condemning that incapacity of some of the monks to understand 
the deeper, inner, meaning of his teaching, Buddha speaks of the 
Bhikkhus of the future period thus: 

1 "Historically, it must be said that Buddha preached his phenomenological 
doctrines in an 'Exoteric form* to the people and his Ontological doctrine in 
the 'Esoteric form' was reserved only for advanced or brilliant men. I cachings 
on both these lines proceeded simultaneously without implying any periodical 
or chronological division. However, from the doctrinal poiut of view, the former 
is the more expedient (up&ya) doctrine, while the latter is the real doctrine. 
This order equates well with the inherent natural law in the spiritual domain. 
Here the former or 'exoteric' must come first and the latter or esoteric would 
come next." The Terms Hinayana and Mahdydna etc. p. 60. See also pp. 47 “• 

* phena-pipdupamaih rupam; vedanS bubbulhpamS, marieikupama safifia, 
sankhara kadalupaml, mSyupainan ca vififianam dipitidicca-banclhuna. 
Sam. S. Ill 142. cf. also the Majjh. N. (II, p. 261) passage, anicca, bhikkave 
k&ma tuccha mus* moghadhamm& mayakatam etam, bhikkave, balatipanam. 
etc. cf. also SuUanipdta 757-8. The Sanskrit versions of these text- are quoted ^ 
at several places in the MKV. 

3 Majjh. N. Ill, p. 245 Dialogue, 140. 

4 tan mpsA mosadharma yad yadi kirti tatra mu$yate; 

etat tuktam bhagavatft Sunyati-paridipakain. MK, XIII 2. 




; V^ef^iknce* of the Buddha and the Beginnings of the 

will no longer wish to hear and learn the Suit ant as proclaim^ 
^ifee'^athagata, deep, deep in meaning, reaching beyond the world, 
dealing with the Void (sudhatii-pafisamyntta) but will only lend their ear 
to the profane suttantas proclaimed by disciples, made by poets, poetical, 
adorned with beautiful words and syllables, 1 


This is a significant admission that the real heart of Buddha's 
teaching is the doctrine of SQnyata, as the Madhyamifeas claim. 
Nagarjuna is justified in declaring that the Buddha has nowhere 
taught the doctrine of Elements as the ultimate tenet. 2 

'the Madliyamika standpoint is clearly stated in some celebrated 
passages* Buddha tells us that there are two principal viewpoints— 
the existence and the non-existence views (bhavaditthi and vibhava- 
ditthi). No one holding to either of these can hope to be free of this 
world* Only those who analyse and understand the origin, nature and 
contradictions of these two views can be freed from the grip of birth 
and death—sathsara.* Kaccayana 4 desires to know the nature of the 
Right View (sammiditthij snd the Lord tells him that the world is 
accustomed to rely on a duality, on the 'It is' (atthitam) and on the 
It is not' (natthitam); but for one who perceives, in accordance with 
truth and wisdom, how the things of the world arise and perish, for 
him there is no % not' or 'is*. "That everything exists" is, Kaccayana, 
one extreme; "that it does not exist" is another. Not accepting the 
two extremes, the Tathagata proclaims the truth (dhammara) from 
the middle position. Nagarjuna makes pointed reference to this 
passage in his Kdrikds declaring that the Lord has rejected both the 
! is J and ‘not-is 1 views—all views. 5 

The Rulnakuta (Kdiyapaparivarta), which is one of the early 
formative texts of the Mahayana, explicitly mentions the two stand* 


1 Sam, N , II p, 267. 

* sarvopalambhoma^ab prapaBcopasanu'ih £ivafi; 
na kvacit kaayacit kaScid dhamio Buddkena MK* XXV, 24, 

3 Majjh N, I, p, 65. See ?Iso Ud&na p* 33; Itivuttaka, pp. 43-4. 

4 dvayanissito khvayarb, kaccayana, Ioko yebhuyyena atthitafl ceva 
natthitan ca , , , sabbam atthlti kho, kaccayana, ay am cko an to; sabbarii 
natthiti avam dutlyo anto. etc to, kaccayana, tibhe auto anupagamma 
majjh&u 1 tathagato dhammam desert. Sam. N * i [, p, 17. Sec also Sam N* II, 
pp. 61 fi, 

4 katy 3 .yanavavade castlti nastiti cobhayam; pratisiddham bhagavata 
bbavabhavavibhavina, MK, XV, 7, 
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atma and nairatiflya-vadas and the middle positii 
—iscending both. 1 . 

Buddha compares, in the Alagudddpama Sutta, the dharmas to a 
raft wldch has to be left off after crossing the stream; they are not 
meant to be taken as ultimate tenets.* The Madhyamikas -take this 
as the Upaya doctrine, having j ust a means-value; it is to be abandoned 
after it had served its purpose. 

Indicating that pain is conditioned by imagination and is nothing 
real in itself, Buddha refers to the parable of the Demon Vepacitta 
who was bound or freed according to the evil or good nature of his 
thoughts: "That imagination (kalpana) is bondage* and the cessation 
of Kalpana is freedom is a fundamental Madhyamika tenet given 
expression to at several places in his Kdrikds by Nagarjuna. 4 Atten¬ 
tion must be drawn, once again, to Buddha’s rejection of all speculative 
philosophies as dogmatism (dittbi or ditthigatanimani) and his 
declaration that the Tathagata is free from all theories. This is in 
entire accord with the Madhyamika standpoint of criticism and 
rejection of all theory as constituting the highest wisdom. 6 
Importance also attaches to the antinomical way of stating meta¬ 
physical views; the fourfold formulation of the alternatives which is 
a regular feature of some of the dialogues* anticipates the form also 
of the Madhyamika dialectic. 

The passages favouring the Madhyamika interpretation may be 
few and greatly interspersed with texts of a dogmatic character. 


i atmeti, kSiyapa, ayam eko’ntalj: nair&tmyam ity ayaih dvitfyo’ntab; 
vad sttinanair&tmyayor madhvaih tad arilpyam anidarSanam . . . iyatn 
uevate, kisyapa, niadhyami pratipad dharmay&ih bhfitapratyavck? 5 . 
Kaiya'paparivarta p. 87. cf also the SamUdhirdja Siitra: astiti ndstlti ubhe’pi 
anta ubhe anta vivarjayitvl madhye'pi sthanaiii na karoti panditab (IX 27) 
Gitgit MSS. Vol. II, p. 103. 

* evam eva kho, bhikkhave, kullupamo mayi dhammo desito nittharanat- 
thSva na gahanatthay." • kullOpamam vo bhikkhave ftj&nautehi dhamina pi 
vo pahatabbi; pag eva adhanimS. Majj. N. I, p. 135 (Sutta. 22) cf the 
Madhyamika conception: upayabhutam sartivrti satyam; upcyabhutaih 
pa ram&rt ha-satvam. 

» Sam. N. IV. p. 202. 4 MK. XVIII. 5. 

» Majj. N. I, p. 486 (72nd Sutta) cf. also Mahdnidina Sutta, 32 (Digh. N. 
XV, p. 32) y&vatflnanda adhivacanarii yivati ^dhivacanapatho, yftvaU, 
nirutti j'&vata niruttipatho, y 4 vat& paflnaiti yftvatA pafnatti-patho, yivstl 
panna y&vata panfi&vacaram, y-ivata vatfarii yitvata vattaih vattati, tad 
abiiiha vimutto bhikkhu, tadabiiifUi vimutto bhikkbu na j 4 n&ti na passatlti ssa 
ditthlti tad akallara. 

a BrahmajSla and other Suit as. This is the catuskoti of the Madhyamikas. 
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Hence of ike Buddha and the Beginnings of the Dialectic 

Jgsgptfeless, they necessitate a reinterpretation of the entire body 
oTBuddha's .teaching. For, it is possible to subordinate the doctrine 
of elements to the absolutist teaching and not vice iterm; the 
skandhas, dhatus and ayatanas may be taken as having phenomenal 
Udityj their formulation would still be significant But the texts 
ivnich speak of them as illusory and fit to be rejected as ditthi cannot 
be understood in any other manner except as the -ultimate teaching. 
An analogous case is the relative value attaching to the ‘para 1 * and 
apara' texts of the Upanisads. We are told, in what appears to be 
a canonical text, that we should attach value to the texts of primary 
and ultimate import (nlt&rtha) and not to those of secondary 
import (neyartha),* The Madhyamika exegesis consistently explains 
and interprets texts on this distinction. 

That the early Buddhist view was like that of the Madhyamika 
has not wholly escaped the notice of orientalists like Kern, Otto 
Franke, Poussin and even of Keith. Kern says that "from the outset 
Buddhism was an idealistic nihilism;" 3 "that the early Buddhistic 
view was, like that of the Mahay ana, negative though the argument 
establishes, even taken on its own claims, that the view was idealistic 
with a tendency, not wholly conscious or articulate, to negativism/* 1a 
"The Majjhtma Dikaya freely contains the ideas of Voidness/ 1 says 
Keith giving exact references to a number of passages. "Belief in 
the existence of ideas is merely a raft to enable men to cross the 
ocean of existence* ... This accomplished, it should be cast away for 
the useless thing it is/' 4 


Sariputta confronts Yamaka with the question whether the true self of 
the TathSgata is his material form and receives a negative reply* Similar 
replies are given to the questions whe^er he is in the material form, or 

1 nltarthaih ca sutiutn orati~&&r&i)am uktam iti: catv^rimani, blhksavah, 
prati^aranam. katamani ertvari? dhannah prati^ararpm na ptidgalah; arthah 
pratiiaranam, na vyahj ,nam, nlttlrtha-sutra prati^ara^am na neyarthmn; 
paimm prati^&ra^am n vijfianam iti. Quoted twice in AKV, p. 174; p, 704. 

* A Manual of India* 1 Buddhism, p. 50. 

3 Franke's view— Sn' his paper; Negativism in the Old Buddhist Teaching 
[Festschrift Kahn v pp 3^6 ff). Therein Franke tries 4 ‘to prove that the idea of 
Voidness has indeed.?f e H in the mind of the founder of the creed or that the 
Singhalese school tfl Kes op the idea of voidoess or that it has been inter¬ 
preted into the e conception by the authors of the commentaries 

(atthakath&) am’ >ove at* Buddhagosa/* Poussin {E.R.E, VIII, p. 334) 
says: “There v u eii l of Madhyamika philosophy in the Pali Canon." 

4 Buddhist *■ 
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with the four other cor 
l, Yamaha also admits 
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together do not make up the Tathagata; nor 
again is he without the five constituents taken together* Saripu I ta then 
confronts Yamaha with the conclusion that even in life he cannot compre¬ 
hend in truth and essence the Tathagata and that a fortiori it is absurd 
make assertions of him after his death. Does this mean that even in life 
Varnaka cannot show the Tathagata really to exist and still less of course 
in death can his nature he stated? 1 The interpretation is possible, and in 
entire harmony with the Madhyantika view, a 


It is not contended that we have a full-fledged dialectic in Buddha; 
but that there are definite suggestions and indications which led, as 
a matter of logical development, to the systematic formulation of the 
dialectic by the Madhyamika* The reason for this is that the conflict* 
in reason which engenders the dialectical consciousness was itself not 
in a systematic but suggestive stage then. Only as the rival systems 
developed nd differed radically from each other could their opposi¬ 
tion be sharp and sustained. This presupposes a period of several 
centuries wherein the systems took their definite form * The Madhyamika 
represents that systematic stagfc of the conflict in reason and the 
solution of the conflict by transcending the alternatives. 


1 This is exactly the conclusion that NSg^rjuna arrives at in hi$ chapter on 
the Examination of the Taihdgata (MK, XXII): prapafteayanti ye buddham 
prapaftcaUtam avyayam; te prapafteahatah san e na pa&yanti tath&galam. 
tathagato yatsvabMvas tatsvabhavani idam jagat; 
tath&gttto nifisvabhllva nihsvabhavaiii idam jagat. MK, XXII, 15-16, 
Buddhist Phil. p. 67, See also p. 66. 




CHAPTER THREE 




DEVELOPMENT OF THE TWO TRADITIONS. 
AND THE EMERGENCE OF THE 
l MADHYA MIKA SYSTEM 

I GENERAL OUTLINE OF THE DEVELOPMENT ' 

S YSTEMS of philosophy are the elaboration, through concepts 
and symbols, of certain original intuitions. If all of us had 
those basic intuitions, systems should be superfluous. Every 
one is not a Buddha or a Yajnavalkya. It happens that the 
I great mass of mankind can but be followers and are not leaders in 
thought. Systems of thought are intended to lead them to the 
I highest experience through symbols and concepts. The several 
systems, both of the Upanisadic (atma) and Buddhistic (anatma) 
I tradition, must be considered as so many attempts to embody their 
original inspiration. In the process of translation the original fresh¬ 
ness and flavour are lost to some extent. Besides, all the systems do 
I not equally penetrate to the original inspiration. Some may stay at 
I the periphery, some go a little deeper, while it is only a few that 
J penetrate to the centre. These differences arise because of the spiritual 
bias and the capacity of the makers of systems. Though all the 
Brahmanical systems are derived from the Upanisads, there is 
j justification to hold that only the Advaita Vedanta represents the 
real heart of the Upanpsads. Similarly, though all the Buddhistic 
ystems jfheravad a < Vaibhasika etc,) embody the teachings of 
Buddiia, it is the Madhyatnika system that represents the real heart 
i 'fi Buddhism. 

It is a fact exemplified ' m both the traditions that the Advaita 
Vedanta and MaiiLy2.mika systems developed as criticism of an 
earlier realistic formulation, the Samkhya and the Abhidharmika 
systems respectively- The historical development is also the logical 
here. It is admitted on ail hands that the Samkhya was the lust 
system to ari»e in India, and in its earliest formulations it is pre- 
Buddhistic- The Samkhya grew as the first synthesis, on rationalist 
basis ,~Lche chief tenets of the Upanisads. It tried to remove certain 
r- 
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insistencies in the Upanisadic teaching by bifurcating 
substance) into the changing object (parinaml nitya) and the u '» 
changing subject (kutastha nitya) and by precisely defining change 
The inherently unstable standpoint of the Sarhkhya was tried to be 
rectified by making reality homogeneous. The Vai.le§ika realism does 
this by objectifying all things, the atman (subject) included, and by 
converting the dualism into a pluralism. The idealistic Vedanta 
reasserts monism through a rigonv > ■■ criticism of the Samkhya dualism. 
The older Vedanta of the author of the Brahma Siitras and his pre- 
Saiikara commentators, while establishing monism, generally accepted 
the modification of Brahman, and did not see any contradiction in 
conceiving Brahman as both unity and difference. It was left to 
Gautjapada and his illustrious successor, Sankara, to revolutionise 
the Vedanta by introducing the theory of appearance 1 (vivarta); they • 
rejected the earlier conception of a real transformation of the 
absolute into phenomena (brahma-parinama) and asserted non- 
dualism (advaita) as the true teaching of the Upanisads. This 
development, which was a turning-point in the history of Indian 
philosophy, was engendered by two sets of influences: one, the drive 
towards self-consistency wliich was at work in the older Vedanta 
too, and , second, the adoption of the technique (dialectical 
method) already perfected by the Madhyamika Lind also used by 
the Vijfmnavada, We have definite evidence of this influence in 
Gaudapada, though in Sankara the traces are almost obliterated. 
There was, however, adoption of the technique of the Madhyamika 
dialectic and not the borrowing of its tenets. Influence is not neces¬ 
sarily acceptance or borrowing of doctrines. That too is influence 
which stimulates the systems to modify, revise or even to re-affirm 
their doctrines, Influence may be expressed as mugh-tufOUgh opposi¬ 
tion as by acceptance. In this sense alone the Brqhmanicai systems. 
Vedanta and Hyaya, have been influenced by Bd rhihU m. 

\n almosf analogous and parallel development obtained within the' 
anatma tradition (Buddhism). Like the Sarhkhya bn the Upanisadic 
side, the first attempt to synthesise the teachings hf Buddha was the- 
Abludharmika system. We may comprise under the Theravada 
as well as the Sarvastivada. Internal evidence ’ 0 f the Mahayana 
systems themselves and historical evidence unmistakably point to 
the Sarvastivada as the matrix from which the Budi&hist systems 
developed as departures and deviations. The Abhidharmiika system 
is analogous to the Samkhya in a more vital sense. We may w.iK’der 
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.las (Skandhavada) as the Buddhistic version of the Sarhkhj 
eption of Prakrti and Puru^a, 

The inadequacy and inconsistency of the Abhidharnia system - 
(he theory of elements — led to the Madhyamika dialectic! The tempo 
of development was intenser and quicker in the anatma tradition. 
Schools and sub-schools multiplied without number, and in the 
welter of ideas, Mahayana was born. It was a revolution in Buddhism, 
and is in a sense the re-affirming of the oldest and central teaching of 
Buddha. Here too two influences may be seen at work. One, the 
passion for consistency: the very dynamism of the nairatmyavada 
must have made the realist phase (the Theory of the Elements) seem 
just a step. Then there was the Shmkhya and probably the other 
systems which conceived reality from a totally different standpoint. 
The difficulties in each standpoint with regard to philosophical 
problems were there as ever. This must have led an acute and 
sensitive mind to reflect that the fault lay not in this or that system; 
there was something fundamentally wrong about the constitution of 
Reason itself. Kant was led, in similar circumstances, when faced 
with the impasse created by Rationalism and Empiricism, to examine 
the claims of Reason in his Critique of Pure Reason. We have reason 
to think that the opposition in philosophy created by the Samkhya 
and the Vedanta on the one hand and the Abliidhannika philosophy 
on the other was much more total and basic than that between 
Rationalism and Empiricism. Reflective criticism was inevitable. 
The Madhyamika dialectic is the expression of this criticism. 1/1 
■ The gieat contribution that Buddhist thought made to Indian 
philosophy was the discovery of the subjective —the doctrine of 
appearance.' While the Samkhya took only the relation between 
puru$a and prakrti as appearance) the Buddhists with their nairatmya 
bias relegated substance, the permanent, the whole and the universal 
to the realm of the unreal. They maintained them to be purely 
subjective forms (vikalpa) lacking reality. Not.’ empirical in origin, 
the. vikalpas are a priori forms which the uncritical mind (balapythag- 
jana) superimposes on what really are momentary particular elements 
of existence. Thus is created the illusion of the soul, the permanent, 
the whole and the universal. Owing to this, there is attachment, 
aversion, infatuation, etc. (samskaras, klesas). That these forms are a 
t 'tori is evident from the formula: (avidya-pratyayalp saiiiskarah. ..). 
We might say that the Buddhist metaphysics from the very start 
partook of the Humean and the Kantian: in admitting the reality of 
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parate elements the Buddliists were like Hume; and 
;ne but like Kant they ascribe the origin of the substance-notion 
to avidyfi which is beginningless and non-einpirical in origin. This 
standpoint is present in essentials in the P&li Canons and is well- 
developed in the Abhidliarma literature and the Milinda Pafiho. 

The Sautrantika school is a very vigorous form of this critical 
attitude consistent with pluralism and realism. 

To the Madhyamika it became clear that the subjective was much 
deeper and wider in scope. Not merely the categories of substance, 
but causality, change, existence (bhava), non-existence (abhava) 
were equally subjective. To this conclusion he must have been led, 
as on the atma tradition there was a parallel movement to deny the 
reality of change, difference and to take them as subjective a priori 
forms imposed on the real, which is changeless. What was avidya for 
the Buddhist to real for the Sarhkhya or the Vedanta and vice versa. 
The second stage in the development of subjectivity (nairatmya) was 
reached in the Madhyamika. There is the deni;d of all categories and 
doctrines (atma as well as anatma), of all species of dogmatic 
philosophy; all dogmatic systems are drsfi, and Prajha is the negation 
of all views—Siinyata. Sfinyata (Doctrine of the Void) is the pivotal 
concept of Buddhism. The entire Buddhist philosophy turned on this. 
The earlier realistic phase of Buddhism, with its rejection of substance 
and uncritical erection of a theory of elements, was clearly a prepara¬ 
tion for the fully critical and self-conscious dialectic of NigSrjuna. Not 
only is the Yogacara idealism based on the explicit acceptance of 
SsQnyata, but the critical and absolutist trend in the atma tradition 
is also traceable to this. 

The revolution in Buddhist thought exerted a decisive influence on 


subsequent philosophy. Each system began re-modelling, reforming 
and readjusting its tenets in the light of this disturbing and devastat¬ 
ing discovery of the subjective. Systems with a monistic bias such 
as the Vedinta and Vijnanavada accepted the subjective, the a 
priori function of thought and profited in the result; but they 
restricted the subjective within limits. They seem therefore to 
condemn the extremism of the Madhyamika—his so-called nihilism 
(Sunyata). They may be taken as a modification of the extremely 
critical no-metaphysics standpoint of the Madhyamika. 

The Advaita Vedanta with its insistence upon the reality of Pure 
Being, its identity and universality, defined avidya as that which 
makes Being appear as Becoming (vikara), the universal as particulars 
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fcal as different (bheda). The Vijnanavada, with its insis£euce~ 
reality of Consciousness as Will or Ideation, defined avidya 
to consist in Vijnaua appearing as confronted with an object— with 
the duality of the apprehender and the apprehended. 

Different from monism, both reach advaitism (Absolutism)— the 
advaita of Pure Being (Brahman) and the advayata of Pure 
Consciousness (vijfiapti-matrata) by rejecting appearance through 
dialectical methods — through negation. Their absolutes partake of 
the form of the Madhyamika Sunyatain being transcendent to thought 
and being accessible only to non-empirical Intuition. They also have 
recourse to the device of two truths and two texts to explain apparent 
inconsistencies in experience and in the scriptures. 

The reaction of the realistic and pluralistic systems was just the 
reverse. They rejected the subjective and re-affirmed their realism 
more vehemently. 

The Mimarhsa and the Nyaya on the one hand and the Jaina on 
the other take thought-forms to be forms of the objectively real too. 
Thought discovers or represents reality, and does not distort it. For 
the absolutist systems, thought distorts reality and makes it appear 
as other than what it is. They had thus to make the distinction 
between what is in itself and what appears merely, and had, as a 
logical consequence, to accept two truths etc. The realist systems 
had no such distinction to make; their reals are just systematised 
or crystallised forms of empirical thought; they are very close to 
everyday moulds of experience. This is hardly the place to pursue 
this topic. The systems of realism— Jaina, Nyaya-VaiSesika, and 
MimamsS. — that emerged out of their age-long duel with the 
Madhyamika and other critical systems are no longer the naive 
formulations they were in the beginning; they are fully conscious of 
their implications. All this can be amply proved by reference to the 
works of each system. 


11 DEVELOPMENT IN THE ATMA-TRADITION 

A consideration of the Samkhya and the systems that developed 
out of it is necessary for understanding the emergence of the 
Mullhyamika dialectic. Dialectic is the Consciousness of the total 
conflict in Reason and the attempt to resolve the conflict. This 
cannot be engendered without the systematic and sustained cultiva¬ 
tion of the two ‘moments' of the dialectic. Nagarjuna and Aryadeva, 
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inders of the Madhyarnika, were quite conversant witl 
leal Samkhya and Vsusesika and possibly with the Vedanta too, 1 
They invariably take them to represent the Saivata or atma view 
and were alive to the insuperable difficulties of that view, as they were 
aware of the difficulties of the opposite view. Hence the dialectic. 

The first stages of the Sariikhya system are pre-Buddhistic. The 
teachers of Jiuddha-Alara Kalama and Uddaka Ramapufta were 
Samkhya philosophers. There might have been a theistic phase of the 
Samkhya, 2 for aught we know; but as tracing a history of the Samkhya 
falls outside the scope of the subject, we omit these details. The 
Sariikhya attempted a synthesis of the teachings of the Upanisads on a 
rational or independent basis. There were two prominent tenets—the 
immutability and purity of the atman (asango 1 yam purusah), Sell 
4$ pure consciousness, and the creation of the world from the Self 
which was taken as the sole reality. To the Samkhya it appeared 
axiomatic that what changes could not be conscious and the conscious 
could not change- It tried to remove the apparent contradiction in 
the Upanisads by sacrificing the sole reality of the atman (brahman); 
and bifurcating the real into exclusive compartments, it assigned 
different functions to each. It accepted two kinds oi the real (nitya): 
the unchanging purusa (kfitastha) and the changing Prakrri 
(parinami). 

That the Sariikhya was a rational synthesis of the Upanisads is 
proved beyond doubt by the fact that the Brahma Sutras find it 
necessary to refute the Samkhya contention that it represents the 
true import of the Upaniqad texts. The refutations are so numerous 
and so sustained that they would be unintelligible if the Samkhya 
had not been considered a rival in the field of Upamsad- 


1 Cf. NfigiLrj umfs RahuJvaU: 

sas&ift khyautukya-uirg ran fcha pud gala-skand ha-vadi nam; 
pfeeba lokarii >adi vadaty astrm§.sti-vyatikram&m, 

quoted in MKV. p, 275, 

Kimura {ffinay&na and Mahay ana p. 23) gives this interesting information; 
“If w; now look at Nagarjuna's Baijfiw&mi Vibk&pd Sftstva we find the names of 
Sariikhya and Yoga mentioned- and in life Ekailoka & 3 sir a we meet the names of 
Kapila and Uluka, and in his Prqfa&P&vaniiUl ScLstra reference i| made to the 
doctrines of the Sariikhya System- And in his DvM 7ianikdya S$$ira also we 
dome across the tenn 'satksirya' which indicates the doctrine of the Sarhkhya. 
See Pt, Aiyaswami's note on N(l^drjuna and Saik$ryandda of the S&tiihhyas, 
Sino-Indian Studies, Vol, IV, Part I {195 if 

* Dasgupta: History of Ind. Phil. Vol. I, pp, 213 ff. Keith; The Samkhya 
System. Chapters I and III 
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•-ftxegeSif. 1 The appellations—'aSabdam' (unscriptural) 'anumana 
^ahumanikam’ a (conjectured, inferred), by which the Sariikhya is 
referred to in the Brahma SOtras —are significant as revealing that 
the Samkhya interpretation was considered 'free' and unorthodox, 
and that the Samkhya did claim to be a correct understanding of 


the Upani?5ids. 

The problem of change occupies the central position in the Samkhya 
as in other systems. Becoming, change, for the Sariikhya is self¬ 
becoming, self-manifestation. One and the same thing is at once the 
stuff that changes and the efficient cause of its change (upadana and 
nimitta). Matter is dynamic; it is energy-stuff. Cause is self-efficient 
and self-contained. Only the universal cause (vaiSva-rupya!) is self- 
sufficient; particular happenings are organic limitations of the one 
universal causation. That which changes and that into which it is 
changed are identical (satkaryavSda). The difference between them 
is not that of two things but of two states of one tiling: the effect is the 
actualised (vyakta) state of the potential cause (avyakta). Causa¬ 
tion is continuous or legato movement. ■'The Sariikhya does not rule 
out difference and declare change as appearance (avidya) as the 
advaita Vedanta does; but it emphasises the identity-aspect of things 
rather than that of difference. The Samkhya's is a logic of identity 
with a tinge of difference. In a rigorous formulation of the real, this 
has to be rejected. The real cannot be heterogeneous, composite. 

The difficulties of the Sariikhya are fundamental. There are two 
reals—one is real as changing, the other is real as unchanging. 
Nothing is common to both of them and they thoroughly exclude 
each other. In calling them both existent and real, we are using a 
common measure. The Sariikhya uses two mutually exclusive patterns 
of the real and does not evaluate them, i.e.. prefer one to the other. 
Apparently, prakrti is independently real, as real as puru§a, sod in 
that sense it could be called a ‘self, existing bv itself. I’rakrti exists 
and acts by itself; but it is not for itself; the value of its existence is 
for another (sanghala-paiarthatvat). The Samkhya would not go to 
the extent of asserting that prakrti would continue to exist even if 


1 There are about .3 or 14 explicit references to the Sariikhya interpretation 
in 'he Brahma Sutras. The fifth Adhikar.ana (iksater naSabdam etc.) makes out 
that the Siihkhya interpretation of the Upamsadic texts is unwarranted. 
Reference may also be made to the other adhikaranas (Sections) m the Brahma 
Siitr ts. 

* aSabdam {Hr. Siilr. I i 5): 5.numanikam (Ibid I, iv, 1) anurnSnam (Ibid 
It ii, 1). 
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^ /ere no purusa* The raison of Prakrtfs existence 
iedvity is the satisfaction of the needs of Piirusa. 1 Not only is the real 
bifurcated into spirit and matter, but even in Prakrti’s nature, there 
is the bifurcation of existence and value. This necessitates the plurality 
of puru^a, to keep the world-process goings Prakjti exists, but it is 
not what we attain to in our spiritual effort; in fact it is that from 
which we dissociate ourselves. Thus what exists and what is valuable 
are sundered* The same predicament we shall meet with in the 
Abhidharmika system too where the impermanent elements are real 
as ultimate existences; but they are not accepted as the goal of the 
spiritual discipline (mrv&na), This basic defect is unavoidable in any 
dualistic or pluralistic metaphysics* 

The Saihkhya position is inherently unstable. In it there are 
elements which are mutually conflicting. This arises because of the 
adoption of two patterns of the real (ptiru^a and prakrti), This in 
turn necessitates the sundering of existence and value, and the 
admission o! identity and difference as equally real. Criticism, as the 
drive towards rigour and consistency, can take either of the two 
directions: If change and impermanence is the sole pattern of reality, 
then puru$a must be replaced by the states of the mind (buddhi), 
and change itself must be construed as the momentary flash and 
flicker of things. For, the acceptance of an abiding entity (prakffs) 
which changes introduces heterogeneity into the structure of the real 
It partakes of the substance and the modal views at once. If change is 
to be accepted as real, the abiding permanent element must be 
discarded as unreal. This is exactly what the earlier Buddhism did. 
This was easy for them, for they had no love for the permanent, and 
so could explain things on one single pattern of impermanence and 
non-substantiality (anitya, anatman). The other direction in which 
the S^riikhya could be made consistent was to deny change and 
impermanence; it wopld be to take purusa (Spirit) or the Unchanging 
as the norm of the real. This would tend towards monism and, in 
its rigorous form, to the Absolutism of the Vedanta by the denial of 
difference and change as illusory* A somewhat intermediary stand¬ 
point is that of the VaiSesika which accepted the change as well as 
the permanent. The Samkhya holds that the permanent (prakrii) 
itself changes; for the Vaificsika, the permanent (the atoms—the 


1 svilrtha iva par&rtha arartibhah: Sdthkhya K&riktHs, 56. 
a krtarthaih prati naftam api tad any&$£dh«Lra#atvi3.f- 

SOtras, III, 22, 


-Yoga 
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parts of things and the other substances like, itman, £ 
&5a) do not change at all; but a new thing is produced in them 
such parts are brought together. The same mechanical concep¬ 
tion underlies its notions of substance and attribute, whole and 
parts etc. 

In the Sarhkhya, these idealistic and realistic trends tire not brought 
together in harmony. We have already noticed that prakrti exists 
for the purusa and cannot function without him, though it does not 
owe its existence and activity to him. That is, the Samkhya accepts 
the dependence of the object on the subject in the practical sphere of 
value (tadartha eva dr£ya$yatmii) f but not in the sphere of existence. 
The Samkhya rightly holds that empirical existence (samsara) is 
owing to the wrong identification of spirit and object; and this is 
because of ignorance. But it has not much justification in holding 
that prakrti will not be affected if the contact ceases on the attain¬ 
ment of viveka (discrimination). Here too there are the two trends— 
realistic and idealistic. Consistency would demand that one or the 
other should be made more exclusive. Either spirit is all—idealism 
in the sense of the supremacy of the spirit and the object is an 
appearance; or every thing is object, the spirit itself to be conceived 
as knownble, like an object (jaqla). The first is the position which the 
Vedanta came to adopt finally; the second is the Ny£ya-Vai 5 esika 
realism. There were certainly several stages before these standpoints 
could be reached. 

From the unstable equilibrium of the SsLmkhya there is evolution, 
on one side, of the Vedanta with its insistence upon one substance 
(spirit) and its logic of identity and the consequent denial of dif¬ 
ference; on the other we have the Nyaya-Vai 4 e§ika with its acceptance 
of many substances conceived equally as objects of thought, and its 
logic of difference. The Nyaya is a pluralistic, realistic and empirical 
version of the Samkhya; the Vedant\ is the absolutistic version of it. 

We know for a fact that the oldJr Vedanta of the Sdtrakara and 
the early commentators affirmed the oneness of substance—the 
sole reality of Brahman by pointing out the unterability of creation 
from an unconscious substance (prakrti)* It did away with the 
difference or opposition between spirit and matter, and conceived 
the world of nature and spirits as the manifestation of the one under¬ 
lying Brahman. It relied on texts 1 which speak of matter and mind 
as two aspects of Brahman, and took the accounts of creation from 

1 dve vava brahmano rupe, murtaiii caivamurtaih ca— By. Up. II, iii, r. 
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literally. The difference between objects and sj 
of two forms of one underlying substance. The older Vedanta 
accepted the logic of the Saihkhya, its Satkaryavada, its notion of 
identity with some difference, but with the ontology of the Upanisads 
—the reality of Brahman alone. This development does not show 
any Buddhistic or external influence and can be understood as a very 
natural reaction of the Aupanisada school against the Saihkhya 
dualism, it can be characterised as a Pantheism or Monism. 

This type of Vedanta continued to be in vogue for several centuries 
Iroin the beginning of the Christian era till the time of Gaudapida 
and oamkara. They then substituted the notion of vivarta (appearance) 
for parijjamavada (modification); monism was turned into advaitism. 
Ihe main criticism is that just as there cannot be two exclusive or 
opposed compartments of the real, Brahman too cannot be conceived 
as having two aspects—one the unchanging and the other changing; 
it cannot have parts. The real must be of one piece. The jlva (individual 
v,lf) is completely identical wi th brahman; their difference is appearance. 

The Advaitic stage in the Vedanta was, however, not reached 
without the influence of the Madhyamika and Vijnanavada as 
indicated before. The precise nature of the indebtedness will be dealt 
with in the next chapter. 

From the Saihkhya dualism then the stages in the development of 
the Upanijadic tradition are: 

(i) Saihkhya dualism; 

{2) The Pantheism or Monism of the older Vedanta; 

(3) Advaitism of Gaudapada, Mandarin. Mi^ra and Sankara. 


in the Nyaya-Vaisesika, we may distinguish three similar stages 
of development, ihe point of departure must be taken as the 
Saihkhya, because of the considerations already urged. The Siimkhya 
could be made consistent by interpreting everything in terms of the 
Spint or 111 terms of the object; it had to adopt the logic of identity 
or that of difference exclusively. The former alternative was carried 
out by the Vedanta; the latter by the Nyaya-Vaifesika. 

Iht initial phase of the Nyaya-Vai£e§ika does not show any 
Buddhist influence. We may find the faint beginnings of it in the 
Seven UHimates of Pakudha Kaccayana , 1 who is one of the six 
important tirthiyas figuring in the Pali Canons. From the beginning 


' Rot-. Samatiiiaphala and other Suttas. See Barua's Hist, of Pro-Budd¬ 
histic Ind. Philosophy, pp. 282 ff. 
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een a realistic pluralism, advocating atomism and median 
ration and separation of things (&rambhavada). The influence 
>1 Buddhism made it still more realistic; it tended to make the Nyaya- 
VaiSesika a very consistent and self-conscious realism. 

The basic principle of the Nyaya-Vai£esika realism is that every¬ 
thing is object (vi§aya, padartha, jfieya), atman arid knowledge 
included. Objectivity (visayata) is threefold—Substantive (vigesya), 
Adjective (vi£esana) and Relation (sambandha); because, our know¬ 
ledge is invariably of this form, and there is one-one correspondence 
between thought and things. Certain entities can exist only as in 
a thing, as its predicates (qualifying adjectives). To this class belong 
attributes (gunas, e.g, colour, taste, pain, pleasure, etc), motion 
(karma), generality (samanya), particularity (vi^esa), and even 
absence (abhava) which is conceived as a qualifying characteristic 
of the locus. In contrast to this class, we have the substances (dravya) 
in which the predicates have their being, and which they qualify. 
Distinct from both is the relation corresponding to the apprehension 
of "in", “of 11 ; the attribute is in or of substance. The Real has to be 
conceived as one of these three distinct and primordial modes. It is 
not possible to reduce their number or derive one from another. 

Relation (sarnav&ya) is not only real, but is one more real, different 
from the relatu (e.g. substance and attribute, whole and parts). 
This conception alone makes for the co-existence of different entities 
and their connection. Both the Advaita Vedanta and the Buddhist 
deny the reality of relation, but ^rom opposite angles. For the 
Advaita, the substance or the whole alone is real, and the attribute 
or the part is just an ascription; it is, therefore, nothing apart from 
the substance (dravyatmkata gunasya ). 1 The Buddhist denied the 
reality of substance and the whole, accepting the modes only. Neither 
ol them has any use for relation (samavaya). But it is against the 
Buddhist that the Nyaya directed its polemic. 

The Nyaya-Vai£e$ika system that emerged at the end of its duel 
with the Buddhist systems sustained for centuries very rigorously 
establishes the objectivity of relations (samav^ya), of the whole 
(avayavi), universal (samanya) and even of absence (abhava). It 
minimised and even denied the work of thought. It objectified and 
externalised all thought-forms, and put them up as categories of the 
object One has to look into the polemic found in the works of 

1 See Safikara's criticism of the Vaise^ika doctrines in his commentary on 
the Bf . Sutras II* ii, 17, 
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'at.ly 3 .yr.uia, Udyotakara, Vacaspati Mi£ra, Jay ant a, m 
iara and a host of others to realise the truth of this 
Ny&ya brought its ontology and epistemology in full accord 
with its basic principle or assumption. The Nyaya resisted the 
subjectivistic and critical attitude of the Buddhist schools all along 
the line. Of special note is the D/ydya Siitra criticism 1 of the general 
position of the Madhyamika, who condemned thought as subjective 
and so capable of giving us only appearance. The Nyaya vindicates 
the. objectivity of pramarias (valid sources of knowledge) and their 
inherent capacity to serve as the means of knowing the real as it is. 


HI THE ABH IPHAltMlKA SYSTEM 

Existence is declared anicca, anatta and dukkha in the Pali Canons. 
Classification of things into khandha, dhatuand ayatana is also a well- 
established feature in them. The Theravada and the Sarvastivada, 
in spite of some important differences, may be considered as represent¬ 
ing one metaphysical standpoint. They were the first to develop the 
suggestions contained in the teachings of Buddha; they were the first 
to have an abhidharma, a metaphysical system, much earlier than 
the other schools. As we have noted, it is the realistic and dogmatic 
tend' ncy that is expressed first; the absolutist systems arise as a 
criticism of this. 

The philosophical treatises, as distinguished from the Siitra 
(Discourses) and the Vinaya Pitaka (Rules of Discipline), may be 
considered as the abhidharma of each system. 'Abhidharma' is 
defined in the Abhidharma Koto as Pure Intuitive Knowledge of the 
dharmas with its subsidiary discipline (prajiiamala sanueara'bhid- 
harmah ). 2 3 Asanga defines it as the intimate (abhimukhatah) and 
sustained (abhik§nyat) perception of the nature of existence; it is 
the attempt to penetrate to the deeper import of the teachings 
(sutrartha) 0/ Buddha; lastly, it serves to suppress the defilements.* 
Abhidharma is the metaphysic of each system with which its other 
disciplines are intimately connected. 

1 See Nydya Siitras II, i. 8-19 and all the commentaries and sub-commen¬ 
taries thereon. Reference is made to this controversy later down. Infra, 
Chapter VI, Sections iv atid v mites. 

* AKV. p. 8. 

3 abhimukhato'tlribJilk^uyiid abhibhavagatito'bhidharmaS ca. 

abhigamyate sutrSrtha etenety abhidharmais. Mahay inn Sutralanhcira XI, 3. 
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%seven Abhidhamma treatises of the Pali Canon, though' 

'Sri’d as the word of Buddha, axe really the Theravada interpreta¬ 
tion and synthesis of the teachings of the Master. Both internal and 
external evidence clearly proves this. The Katkavatthu, on its own 
showing even, was composed at the time of the Emperor Asoka-. 
Different and conflicting interpretations were current at that time, 
and there were eighteen schools of Buddhism. The Katkavatthu is the 
drawing up of the orthodox creed by the Elders in Council, comparable, 
as Mis. Rhys Davids felicitously puts it, to the Nicene creed. The 
favourite method of the Katkavatthu, in the settling of a disputed 
tunet, is to cite a passage from the Suttas and ask the opponent 
to accept it. The style and manner of treatment of subjects in all the 
seven Abhidhamma treatises is so artificial and cramped that they 
could hardly be called dialogues. In the Dhammasangani and other 
treatises, we are treated to interminable lists and classifications of the 
dhammas, undertaken mostly from the ethical point of view. The 
underlying general metaphysical principles are hardly stated; they 
can be elicited only by implication. There is little attempt at 
argument, and no a priori deduction of the categories is made. The 
statements are mostly headlines or mnemonic aids (matikas) meant 
to be supplemented by oral exposition. They are an advance on the 
suggestions scattered in the Suttas, in so far as they specifically 
enumerate and classify existences on a realistic arid pluralistic basis. 
It is a dhamma theory, a doctrine of elements. 

The Sarvastivada can claim to be as old as the Theravada. The 
adherents of this school had their canons in Samskrit , 1 Fragments of 
this have been discovered in Central Asia, and recently considerable 
portions of its Vinaya were discovered at Gilgit and ably edited hv 
Dr. N. Dutt . 2 'Their entire canon is preserved in the Chinese 
1 ripitaka. Regarding their Abhidharina literature Takakusu observes 
thus: 


The evidence we have adduced from Sanskrit, Tibetan and Chinese 
sources not being conflicting, we are fairly justified in assuming that at 

1 "The teamed Buddhist monk Vinlta Duva of 8th Century a.d. makes a 
atement like this—The SarvSstivadins used Samskrit, the Mahasanghikas 

h-iktt, the SSmmittyas ApabhrarfiSa and the Slhaviravfldins used PaiSaci"_ 

Kirnura, Minay ana and Mah&yana p. 7, This is in accord with the permission 
t tia. Buddha gave his followers to maintain their canons in their own language: 

anujanilini, Miikkhave, sak&ya -niruttiyd buddhavacanaih pariySpumtui V 

CulUvagga, V, 33, i. 3 

8 Gilgit MSS. 3 Vola. published under the authority of the Kashmir Durbar 
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period of their separate history, the Sarvftstiv&dins werel 
^Jfcssion of an Abhiclharma literature consisting of severj books, one 
principal and six supplementary, and that these works had been widely 
studied in Kashmir, the seat of this school, and we can say further that the 
tradition concerning them is comparatively trustworthy, since it has been 
preserved in practically the same form in India, Tibet, China and Japan. 1 


Unlike the Theravada Abhidhamma treatises, the seven works, 
JMnaprasthdna and its subsidiary Padas, 2 * * * * * are attributed to human 
authors. The works of the Sarvastivadins do not represent one and the 
same period of Buddhist philosophy, nor do they agree entirely in 
content with their Pali counterparts. A detailed comparison of these 
treatises with their Abhidhamma counterparts is a task which can 
be undertaken with satisfactory result only when the whole Sarvasti- 
vada literature from Chinese, in which alone it is preserved in entirety, 
is made available in translation. The Mahd Vibhdsd and Vibhdsd are 
commentaries of epic proportions on the JMnaprasthdna , but 
incorporating matter from the other Padas . Wholly lost in Sanskrit, 
they are preserved in Chinese (Nanjio, 1263, 1264; Hobogirin, I 545 > 
1546). These represent the real Sastra of the Abhidharmikas, and give 
the name to the system (Vaibha§ika). Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmako&a 
is an authoritative treatment of the whole subject by an acknowledged 
master. Himself a Sautrantika, like his gifted commentator Ya£omitra, 
Vasubandhu has, however, faithfully expounded the Vaibha$ika 
doctrines. 8 9 Owing to the labours of savants like Poussin, Stcherbatsky, 
Rosenberg, Sylvain Levi, Wogihara and others we have before us 
a fairly complete and coherent picture of the system. 


1 Takakusu— The Sarvdstivdda Literature pp. 81-2, 1905. 

* Cf. AKV. (p. 9): anye tu vy&cak^ate 6dstram iti Jftanaprasthanam. tasya 
sarirabhiitasya sat padah. Prakaranap&da itySLdi . . 6ruyante hy Abhid- 

hanna£astr&nSrn kartarab- tad yatba JH&naprasthdnasya arya Katyayani- 

putrab karta, Prakavana-Padasya sthavira Vasumitrab, VijMnakayasya 
bthavira-Deva^armS, Dimrm askandhasya arya Sariputrah, Prajnaph t&strasya 

&rya Maudgalyiyanoh, Dhatukdyasya Pui nab, Satngitiparyayasya Mahakaus- 

thilab iti (Ibid. p. 11). See also Buston Vol. I pp. 49 “ 5 °- , , _ _ 

Takakusu’s article in J.P.T.S., 19051 McGovern’s Manual of Bud. Phil. 

pp. 27 ff. 

9 cf. AKV. p. 11. “uditab kilai^a Sastri” . . . ‘kila’ $abdah parabhipriyarn 
dyotayati. Abhidharamikinim etan mataiii, na tv asm&karh SautrJnlikdnitn 
iti bhSLvab . . . cf. the k&rika of the Abhidharmakoia (VIII 40) M K^mIra 
Vaibhft$ikaniti siddhah. pr£yo mayayarh kathito’bhidharmab'* At numerous 
places Ya&omitra refers to Vasubandhu as: “SautrSntika-pik^ikas tv ayam 
Ac&ryab." (AKV. p. 26, etc.) 
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'correct and adequate understanding of the Vaibhfi$ika system 
is essential for the appreciation of the dialectic of Nagarjuna; for, it 
is mainly directed against the Vaibha$ika system. All mention of the 
Abhidharma system. and its doctrines invariably refers to the 
oarvastivada. The opinion of competent scholars like McGovern* 
and Stcherbatsky is that the Southern or Ceylonese Sect had little 
or no direct influence in the development of Buddhist schools in 
India. For our purpose it may be ignored; at best, it may supply 
corroborative evidence at places. 

The Vaibhasika system is a radical pluralism erected on the denial 
of Substance (soul) and the acceptance of discrete momentary 
entities. Dkarma is the central conception in this, as it is in the other 
systems of Buddhism. 2 Change, Becoming, is the central problem 
here, as in the Sa.rhkh.ya, with this difference that for Buddhism this 
and every problem was approached from the predominantly ethical 
point of view. There is no doubt that the Abhidharmikas had before 


1 "One point, however, deserves attention, and that is the complete absence 
of all North Indian mention of the Abhidharma books of the P&li Canon, The 
Pill School makes very sweeping claims for itself. It claims that Pali was the 
original language of the Buddha., 1 that the seven Abhidharma works are part 
of his gospel, and that they were recited at the first council. It is also stated 
that Buddh&ghosa, the great commentator, came from somewhere in North 
India and was a scholar of some repute before his arrival in Ceylon, Both of 
these statements imply a close relationship between the Ceylonese Buddhist 
school and that of India. It is therefore important to point out the following 
facts; the only Hi nay ana Abhidharma Pi taka which we can prove to be known 
to the Buddhists of North India was that of the Sarv&stivtdins. For a long 
time it was thought that these works were but different versions of the Pali 
Abhidharma Canon, or that if different, the Sarvastivadin works were probably 
half commentaries or rewritings of the works preserved for us in Ceylon. We 
now know, however, that there is no connexion between the two sets of -works, 
that the Sarvastivadin writings were composed by persons whom it is scarcely 
possible to conceive could have seen the P 5 Ji works, or oven to have heard of 
their categories. Nor do we find any scholar either inside or outside the 
Sarvastivadin school who accepted, quoted, or even attacked the PS Li Abhid¬ 
harma works. They were completely ignored as far as We have any record, and 
though the SthaviravSdins were cited from time to time, there is no place where 
we can identify their quoted statements in such a way as to prove the possession 
of a definite Abhidharma Canon. 

in the same way whenever the Madhyamika philosophers refer to the 
Hlnay&na Abhidharma works, the Sarv&stivadins are the only ones quoted. 
In fact, among the MMhyamikas the term Abhidharmika is used as a synonym 
for Sarvastivadin," A Manual of Buddhist Philosophy Yol. I, pp. 16-17, 

* The Buddhist formula; "ye dhanna hetu-prabhavfih etc," fully justifies 
this remark. See Rosenberg: Die Problem# der bufd, Phil p. 17, For the moaning 
of term dhanna see Fusion Vol. I, pp. 18 fi. and Central Comeption of Buddhism 
pp. 2 ff; 73 ft 
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developed Samkhya and that they moulded their sys- 
^scly on the Sarhkhya model. 


<SL 

ir system 


Viewed as a step in the evolution of Indian philosophical thought, says 
Stcherbatsky, Buddhism was probably preceded by a fully developed 
form of the Sarhkhya system in the elaborate thoroughly consistent shape 
of an Indian science (sastra). . . . Both doctrines are sometimes called 
radical systems (ekantadar£ana), because the one adheres to the doctrine 
of eternal existence only (sarvam nityam), while the other maintains 
universal impermanence (sarvam anityam). It is out of place here to go 
into a more detailed comparison of both systems. Their close affinity has 
not escaped the attention of scholars. What J should like to insist upon is 
the fact that a close connection may be expressed not only by points of 
similarity, but also by opposition, nay by protest . 1 


The characteristic standpoint of the Abhidharmika system can be 
expounded as a polemic against substance , 2 the permanent and the 
universal conceived as real in the systems of the atma tradition, 
rhough ihe arguments were formulated in strict logical form later 
and belong rather to the Sautrantika school, they are quite relevant 
here too. 

The Real is the efficient (arthakriyakari). The permanent as. the 
non-efficient is unreal. Efficiency can be either simultaneous or 
.successive. If simultaneous, all the effects being completed at once, 
it may be asked whether the permanent exists after the first moment 
or not. If it does, it should produce the same effects in the second and 
succeeding moments, thus giving rise to an interminable series of the 
same effect from one cause. This is an absurdity. If it does not produce 
this scries, though continuing to exist in the succeeding moments, 
then it i$ evident that there is a manifest difference in its nature 
between the first and other moments; for, in the first moment it is 
efficient (samartha), while in other moments it is not so (asamartha) 
with regard to the s?me effect. That cannot be one of which two or 
more opposed characteristics are predicated . 3 Nor is the permanent 
efficient successively, e.g., A first produces X, then Y, then Z. It 


1 Soul Theory, p. 824. 

1 This is a classical argumentation expounded and criticised in most 
Br&hmanical and Jaina works. Reference may be made to the K$anubhanga 
Siddhi (both versions) in the Six Buddhist A ySya Tracts ; TS pp. 131 ff. 

Among the modern expositions, Dr. S K. Mookerjee’s Buddhist Philosophy 
of Universal Flux may be consulted, as also Stcherbatsky's Buddhist Logic, 
Vol. r, pp. 79 if. 7 6 

9 This is the Buddhist dictum: yo viruddhadharm&dhy&sav&n nfts&v ek&fy. 
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be asked whether A is capable of producing Y when it was 
tricing X. If if could do so, A would precipitate all the effects at 
once, ant! the second alternative will have been reduced to the first 
one of simultaneous production, If it is not capable, it will never 
produce the effect, as a piece of stone cannot produce the sprout 
given any length oi time. If tte still think that A is one and the same 
entity in two or more moments, then it is both efficient and inefficient 
at once with regard to the same effect. 

It may be objected that a cause (e.g. the seed) is the same; only, 
the efficiency is owing to the presence or absence of auxiliaries. But 
do the auxiliaries (sahakari) mean anything to the permanent? The 
mere inoperative, presence of them wilt not bring about any result. 
They must therefore first modify the seed before it can sprout; it is 
the seed as changed that produces the effect. If the modification were 
an integral part of the seed, it should have that always. If it were not, 
then the seed would have two natures—one, what it is in itself and the 
other, what it becomes in response to its auxiliaries. But accepting 
two natures of a thing is really to accept two things, according to the 
Buddhist dictum. Thus things are different every moment; difference 
of time is difference of thing; at no two moments is a thing identical. 
Existence is momentary (ksanika). 

The same conclusion can be enforced by the consideration of decay 
and destruction. The vulgar notion is that a thing will continue to 
exist unless it is destroyed by .’opposite forces. But if a thing is not 
capable of destruction by itself, no amount of external influence can 
affect it, much less reduce it to nothing. The blow from a stick 
destroys the pitcher, it may be said. But if destruction were not 
inherent to the pitcher, the blow should mean nothing to it; it should 
continue to exist untouched as before, like empty space. If the destruc¬ 
tion were inherent to the pitcher, the blow of the stick is merely an 
occasion for its cessation; it does not bring it, about. Consider for a 
moment, what is meant, by the ageing or decaying of a thing. It is not 
the case: that a thing continues to exist unaffected for any stretch 
of time and then suddenly begins to change. It changes every moment, 
uniformly, unperceivedly, relentlessly. Change or even birth is death 
every moment; the thing must become different at every moment of its 
existence. Permanence of a thing is an illusion, like the oneness of the 
flame or of the stream. 1 Existence is flux. A thing is a point-instant, 

1 iueisSrrt santane pradlpa iti upearyate. eka iveti krtvS. sa deA^ntare- 
sutpadyamiinati, santanarupatj. tarti tarh deAarti g&cch&tltyucyate, evaift 
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Neither a 'before' nor a 17 'after'; it has no span tempo? 
no duration. Cessation is inherent in things and is eiit 
afialtuko niranvayo vinasab). 

Precisely the same logic is applied to refute the reality of the Whole 
(avayavi). What constitutes one thing? We might hold with common- 
sense that the table is one entity, the tree is one, though they may 
consist of parts* But the table is partly seen and partly not, as it is 
impossible to see all the parts at once. Parts of the tree move and 
some other parts do not; a part of it is in shade and a part of it is 
sunlit. How can that be one entity to which two or more opposed 
characteristics (e.g. seen and unseen, moving and unmoving, dark 
and sunlit) are ascribed? It is not possible to escape thi.s logic by 
stating that what is moving is one part and what is not moving is 
different from it. For, both the parts belong to the same thing; the 
characteristics of the parts belong to the thing—the whole-—of which 
they are parts. Therefore, there are as many things as there are 
distinguishable 'parts' or aspects. An entity has no extensity or 
complexity of content,. The oneness of many things ('parts' and 
aspects) k illusory as the oneness of a heap of corn, 1 Horizontally, 
spatially, a thing has no expanse. It is not only an instant (ksanika) 
lacking duration, but a spatial point lacking all magnitude and 
diversity as well. 

By the same logic we are led to the denial of the universal (samanya) 
or identical aspect of things. Each entity is, discrete and unique 
(svalaksana). The existence of the universal, uniform and identical, 
in all the particulars is beset with insuperable difficulties. How can 
one entity exist in a number of particulars separated by distance of 
space and time, in entirety, untouched by what happens to the 
particulars? Moreover, in cognising a thing, we do not certainly cognise 
it (the particular) and its duplicate (the universal). 'Hie polemic of the 
Buddhist against the universal is too well-known to need any 
detailed statement. All existence, for the Buddhist, is particular; the 
universal is a thought-construct, a vikalpa. 

The real is momentary; it is simple, unitary; it Is particular*unique. 
This view militates against the conception of the real as permanent, 


citt&naih eant&ne vijMnam ity upaearyate, ekara iveti kftva. AKV. p. 713, 
ntiivad dMravad id . , . ekaamin ks&ne s ama vabitVnam bahfmarii ra£ib; 
bahusu k&anesu ^amavaMtaraiti dh&ra* rai;dr$tlinteiia bahufu dbarm esu 
pudgaJaprajmiptnii dar&jyati. dharadfstantena bahutve sati rfipa-vedanS,- 
dln&ril skandhanaiii pravahe pudgalaprajnaptbri dar&ayati, Ibid. p, 705, 

* See footnote Jfo. 1 022 previous page. 
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;i%s. substance, as universal and identical* AJI things, physical and 
spiritual, exhibit tins pattern; there is no exception* It is not, as in the 
SamKhya, that while the object changes, the sell does not change* 
Nor is change considered as the change of a permanent underlying 
substance that is continuous in the effect Change is the replacement 
of one entity by another; it is the cessation of one and the emergence 
of another* Existence is the momentary flash into being and subsidence 
into non-being of material and mental states—feelings, perception, 
volition etc* No doubt the states can be grouped, under various 
combinations, into skandha, dh&tuand ^yatana etc,; but the combina¬ 
tion is not real over and above the constituents* The components are 
real, vastusat; the combination is appearance, pmjiiapaii sat. What w\ 
usually take as the self or the soul (atman) can be analysed, without 
residue, into the several mental states, citia and caitta* There is no 
abiding and continuous self over-lapping these states and in which 
they inhere. The pudgala or the Individual is an appearance; it 
constitutes the primary avklya—satkaya-dr$ti. 3 

The rejection of substance, soul and all relations is Humean in 
character. Hume recognises two main principles of his philosophy: 
41 that all our distinct perceptions are distinct existences, and that the 
mind never perceives any real connexion among distinct existences. Did 
our perceptions either inhere in something simple and individual, 
or did the mind perceive some real connexion among them, there 
would be no difficulty in the case . ,, 3 

But there is a very important difference which should not be lost 
sight of. Hume would account for the notion of substance, causality 
etc. through the operation of the empirical laws of association and 
habit. The Buddhist was alive, like Kant, to the fact that these 
notions are a priori and are not of empirical origin. Satkayadrsfi— 
the inveterate tendency to read permanence, universality and identity 
into what are really momentary, discrete and pa vticttlar-r-is primordial 
beginningless avidya* Alongside of their rejection of the substance- 
view and the acceptance of the real as momentary states (modal 


1 The Abbidha.no ika and other treatises usually speak ol the -20 peaks of 
this mountain of satk&ya or £Ltma drsti; vimSELti-frotiku hi satk&yadrstih 
pathyatc; rupam atmeti samanupaiyati, rupavantam atmanara. atmiyatU 
rftpatn, rupe atmeti; evaih yS.vad vijMnam vaktavyam, AKV* p. 705. 
virh 3 atikharasamunnatataratipjth u-satk&ya-dretimaMiailab MKV. p* 204. 
viitsati^iklmra-samudgato'yaTh aatk 3 yad^ti-, 4 ailab kumatlnam pravarttate 
yaduta rupam Itm& etc. TSP, p* 131. 

% Treatise of Human Nature. Appendix pp* 535-6 (Selby-Bigge's Edn.) 
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the Buddhists developed the complementary doctrine' 
dya and vital pa; with a metaphysic largely Humean, they 
elaborated their analysis of knowledge more or less on Kantian lines. 
This is evident from the logical treatises such as the Pramdna 
Samuccaya and Nydyabindu where the theory of kalpana (vikalpa) 
or the synthesising activity of the mind is worked out. The Buddhists 
brought their epistemology 1 and ethics into full accord with their 
anatma-metaphysic. 

Though it would be interesting, it is not possible to investigate 
the fuller implications of the above Buddhistic position. It should, 
however, be pointed out that it is a very consistent and comprehensive 
philosophy of the modal or anatma standpoint. If in the consistent 
atma metaphysic the problem is how to account for change, plurality, 
particularity and difference, here it is bow to account for the 
appearance of permanence, universality and identity. Both have 
recourse to the theory of avidya or Transcendental construction to 
account for the appearance of difference or identity respectively. 

In this and the previous sections we have investigated the two 
standpoints of the Samkhya and other systems following the atma 
tradition. The trend in one is towards unity, identity and universality; 
in the other it is towards plurality, difference and particularity. The 
Samkhya, which is the basic system of the atma tradition, advocates 
satkaryav^da or the identity of cause and effect; the Abhidhamiika 
system conceives them as different. Curiously enough, they lead to 
the same impasse —no production or causation. If the effect were 
identical with the cause, nothing new emerges; there is no causation. 
If they were different there is no emergence of the effect from the 
cause; the two are unrelated, and there is no causation. A combination 


1 If the momentary and the unique is the ultimately real, (param 5 rtha sat), 
that alone ia the true object of perception (pratyak§am kalpauapo^ham; tasya 
visa yah svalaksanam). 

The series or the continuum (santana), although not ultimately real, is still 
of empirical validity; it is not however perceived, but only ‘inferred’, known 
indirectly through the mediation of the categories of thought-construction. 
There are thus two spheres of objects, svalaksana (the particular) and siim&- 
nyalcksana (the general); and to cognise them there are two means of knowledge 
perception and inference (pratyak$a and anum&na). In the practical sphere, 
the (mis) understanding of the separate elements as a self (as a permanent 
identical substance) gives rise to attachment to it and aversion to its opposite 
and infatuation generally. These are the kleias (primary passions) and 
upaklesa (secondary passions) included under saiiisk&ras, which are directly 
derived from avidya (satkayadr?ti). The antidote for this is nairzLtmya 
bh&van&, the true view of things as mere dharma without any substance. 
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"'dl tfeise alternatives fares no better. If the combination were a mere 
assemblage of the two, it would be open to the objections levelled 
against each. If on the other hand, it were something unique and 
indescribable, it might escape these objections; but it would be 
beyond the purview of thought. The conclusion is inescapable, as 
the Madhyamika found, that the fault lies not in this or that thought- 
pattern, but in this veritable tendency to apply patterns to the Reid. 

This predicament stares us in the face everywhere, Take what ymi 
call a thing, the table. Is it a duster of qualities or predicates without 
a unity— (dharmamatram}? Then they cannot form one thing, each 
being an isolated and self-contained entity* The unity is neither in 
one nor in all of them collectively. This, however, is the standpoint 
of the Abhidharniika system, since it denied substance. Nor is the 
table a bate unity without the predicates, for such a thing is not 
experienced at all. A consistent form of the Substance-view advocates 
the supremacy of Being; it has to deny change, becoming and 
movement. It is necessarily committed to a block universe. The 
Buddhist view* promising in its advocacy of the supremacy of 
Becoming, does not satisfactorily explain change, movement. It 
reduces change to a series of entities emerging and perishing; each 
entity however rises and perishes in entirety; it does not become 
another. Movement for the Buddhist is not the passage of an entity 
from one point to another; it is the emergence, at appropriate 
intervals, of a series of entities, like the individual pictures of a 
'movie' show; it is a series of fulbstops. There is neither flow nor 
movement in each entity, nor in the series; it is the spectator who 
projects that into the several static entities. Cutting up of the real 
into a number of discrete slices cannot make for movement or change. 

The realisation of the insuperable difficulties in each of these 
standpoints led to the emergence of the Madhyamika dialectic. It is 
the consciousness of the inherent contradiction present in the 
attempts of Reason to characterise the unconditioned in terms of the 
empirical. The dialectic exposes the pretensions of speculative 
metaphysics which seeks illegitimately to extend thought-categories 
beyond their proper field. As we have pointed out, there are two 
principal ‘moments' or wings in a Dialectic. The systems of the atrna 
fradition represent the thesis, and the abhidharmika system the 
antithesis 6i the antinomical conflict. This is the systematic form of 
tire same conflict which was present in suggestive form in Buddha. 
Buddha's refusal to be drawn into the net of speculative metaphysics 
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' consciousness of the transcendence of the real to thought, In 
;Yi5dhyamika, the same attitude is carried out in systematic form. 
The Madhyamika system represents the maturity of the critical 
consciousness within the fold of Buddhism. 

Xhere was, however, no sudden jump from the earlier pluralistic 
Buddhism of the Hinayana to the Madhyamika. A number of 
transitional and intermediary schools and doctrines paved the way 
for the advent of the Madhyamika Absolutism—Sunyata. 


IV TRANSITION TO THE MADHYAMIKA 

The rise of Mahayana as a religion on a distinctly philosophical 
basis was the work of several centuries; but its beginnings could be 
traced shortly after the pari-nirvana of Buddha. Three features 
sharply distinguish Mahayana from the earlier schools: 1 

(i) The conception of the supermundane Personality of Buddha 
(lokottara) as the essence of phenomena; 

(ii) The Bodhisattva ideal of salvation for all beings,^ as agamst ' 
the private and selfish salvation for oneself of the iSravakayana, 
and the attainment of full Buddhahood instead of Arhatship; 

(iii) The metaphysics of Sunyata.—Absolutism—instead of a 
radical pluralism of ultimate elements. 

The terms Mahayana and Hinayana came into vogue much later 
than the tendencies and cults of which they are the labels. In the 
schism of the Vajjian monks and the secession of the Mahasanghikas 
we see clearly the Mahayana trends, which must have been germinat¬ 
ing much earlier. Kimura, who has made a special historical study 
of these terms, states that the terms Mahayana and Hinayana were 
coined by the Mahasanghikas as a sort of retaliation against the 
Theravadins who called them ‘Papa Bhikklius’ (sinful monks) and 
heretics. Further, that the Mahasanghikas have developed the 


1 The ASP (p. 24) takes MahaySna to mean the refuge for countless aod 
immeasurable beings, as the path of the Bodhisattvas and as the real that is 
transcendent to thought, not having origination or decay. 

See Asian ga {Sillr&tamkdra, I.) for the distinction of Mahayana from 
Hinayana: . 

SiavasyopadeSasya prayogasya virodhatah; 
upastambhasya k&iasya yat hinam bin am eva tat. (I, io). 

Srflvakavane atmaparinirvanayaivaiayas tad a.rtham eva pvayogah. 
narittas ca punyasarnbh&rasamgrhitah upas lamb bah. kaiena cal poo a tadar- 
thapritptir yavat tribhir api janmabbih. mahiiyane tu sarvaih viparyayena. 

(P- 4 )- 
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erie br the ontological teaching of Buddha, while the TheravaSins 
the conservative literalists who emphasised the phenomeno- 
logical teaching and could not go beyond the external (exoteric) 
meaning* 1 * 3 

The evolution of the Mahayana may be said to have begun from 
the time of Buddha's parinirvana (544 or 487 b.c,); it was almost 
complete by the 1st century Bx* The process lasted for more than 
three or four centuries during which period the deeper and more 
fruitful ideas of the master gained ground on the religious, ethical 
and metaphysical fronts. At first, the advocates of these doctrines 
were branded as heretics and breakers of the Order, although they 
do not seem to have been insignificant in numbers* Later on, the 
tables were turned against the Orthodox Elders, and by about the 
beginning of the Christian eta Mahayana became ascendent* 

No history of the development of Buddhism, as religion and 
philosophy, can be complete without a proper co-ordination of the 
undermentioned three aspects: 

(i) We have to take into account the external history of the 
Order, the rise of the Schools, their distribution and migration, 
together with the various attempts made from time to time 
in the Councils and Synods to stamp out heresy and to evolve 
an orthodox creed*® 


(ii) The literary history of Buddhism will also throw considerable 
light on out understanding of its philosophy and religion. 
Under this, we have to consider the language of the schools, 
the nature and extent of their literary productions (canonical 
and non-canonical) with the ascertainment of their dates. 1a 


1 Mahayana and Hinaydna, pp* 12, 15,67, 115 tf. 

* A considerable body of literature has grown round the history of the 
Buddhist Councils; for Inferences see Hastings's E.ltE* and Winteniitz'a 
History of Indian Literature (VoL II, pp, 71, 169 ff.) Regarding the spread of 
Buddhist Schools and Sects reference may be made to Dr, N. Dutt's Early 
Hist, of the Spread of Buddhism, 3 * Dutrt s Early Monastic Buddhism <4 Kimura's 
The Shifting of the. Centres of Buddhism in India , (journal of Letters, Vol l. 
Cal. Uni,) and the Hist , of the Early Budd: Schools, Vol. IV (Asutosh Mukerjee. 
Comm, Volume), 

3 By far the best summary of the Buddhist literature is found in the 
monumental work of Wmternifcz, History of Indian Literature, Voi II (ab¬ 
breviated hereafter as HXX) and Boston's History 0} Buddhism 2 VoJa, Trans, 
by Obermiller. R. L, Mitra's Nepalese Buddhist Literature and Nariman's A 
Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism are out of date and unsystematic. 
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ii!) But the above considerations are meant for the understand 
of its ideological or doctrinal development. And it is with this 
that we are primarily concerned. 

Early Buddhist historians, like Vasumitra and Bhavya, speak of 
the 18 different schools, all claiming to embody the true teaching of 
Buddha 1 (a§tada£a-nikaya-bheda-bhinnam bhagavato dharmaSasa- 
nam). The question of historical value apart, this acount supplies us 
the important links in the evolution of the Mahayana. Only four main 
schools need be considered: the Sthaviravada, Sarvastivada, 
MaMsanghika and the Sfimmitiya; others are sub-schools and off¬ 
shoots of these. The Sthaviravada, predominant at first, gradually 
declined in importance and influence from the time of the 3rd Council 
(Asoka's reign) till it disappeared altogether from the mainland 
proper; but it continued to thrive in Ceylon, Burma and Siam. The 
SarvastiVida was the most dominant and influential school; it had 
its ramifications all over the country, including Kashmir, Gandhara 
etc. When the Madhyamika or the Vijrianavada writers criticise the 
Abhidharma philosophy, they invariably mean this school. The 
Sammitiya? (Vatsiputriyas) must have been a prosperous sect with 
quite a considerable following. No original works of this sect have 
come down to us, and there is the disadvantage of having to derive 
our all too meagre knowledge of this school from its opponents. Its 
importance is as a transitional stage between the one-sided modal 
standpoint of the other schools and the no-position of the Madhyamika. 
It is however the Mah§sanghikas who can be definitely termed the 
precursors of Mahayana religion and philosophy. 

The development of the Mahayana literature with its characteristic 
form and content from out of the Hinayfina was preceded by a stage 
of transition. There is extant a considerable body of literary works 
which constitute a veritable borderland, with one leg in the Hinayana 
and the other in the Mahayana. 


1 Vasumitra’s NikaySlambana Sdstra (Nanjio, Nos. 1284-6), translated into 
English by J. Masuda (Origin and Doctrines of Early Indian Buddhist Schools), 
Asia Major Vol. II, 1025; Max Wei)user's Die Sekten des alten Buddhismus 
(Heidelberg, 1927) gives Vasumitra's (pp. 24 ff) and Bhavya's (Bh&vavi veka's) 
(PP- 77 tt) account of the schools. Se■: also Button Vol. II, pp. 97 ffTaranatha’s 
Geschichte —pp. 270 ff. Dr. N. Dutt's Three Principal Schools of Buddhism 
(Calcutta, 1939) is further valuable as making a comparative study of these 
sources with the KaihdvcUthu . Rockhill's Life of the Buddha (pp. 181-202) 
gives information about the schools condensed from the Tibetan works: 
Bhavya *s Nihdyabhedr, Vibhanga , Vinita Deva’s Samayabhedo-paracan&cakra 
and Bhih$uvar$&grapycch&. 
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h& Hf&hdv&stu, i Lalita Vist&ro? and the Avftddttui* literature 


b6!fistltiile, .both in literary form and content, a distinct step towards 
the Mahay ana. Deification of the Buddha, legendary tales glorifying 
the Buddhas and Bodhisaitvas in the approved Pur&nic style with 
aU manner of exaggeration, a trend towards Buddhabhakti and the 
glorification of the exalted Bodhisattva ideal are the characteristic 
features ol these. The epics and dramas of A^vaghosa* (contemporary 
of Kaniska) 6 served the same purpose. We see in these the steps by 

* J he Mah&vastu (Ed. by E, Senart, Paris, 1892^,7) claims to be the Vmaya 
Fitaka of the LokottaravMins blunging to the Mahasanghikas. This is a 
volume of epic proportions written in easy, fluent Mixed Sanskrit. It belongs 
to the class of literature called Avadana, moral stories. It is a veritable store* 
house of Jatakus, eddying stories and dogmatic Sutras. Buddha is treated as 
tot who had descended into the world and who underwent penance etc. as a 
?? , _ n iak0.beli«ve. fu some extent the Mahctvastu also anticipates the 
Bodhiss ttva PintUal dlScipliue ' ps P Gciall y Its conception of the ten bhumis of the 

ul,\ aH 4 l vist< ?*S^; by A Mltra ' Bih - tndica, and S. Lefrnann, a Vols, 
riaflei. Though strictly belonging to the Dharmagupta sect—a branch of the 
Sarvastiyaums, rtiB, in style and content, a Vaipulya Sfitra of the Mahaydna 
and has been1 considered as one of the Nine Pharma* along with such works as 
haddharwa Pundarika, A^pts&huMka, Latikdmtdra etc. The precise date of 
this vyo-K «s uncertain (see H.I.L. Voi. If, pp. 253 ff,). For our purpose, it mav 
, Staled that it has been one of the secondary formative works that micht 
have possibly inftticnced the M&dhyamika. We find appreciative references to 
the Lolita fntara as a canonical authority in Gandrakirti (MKV, pp. 26 108 
377, 407, 551 etc.), Santi Deva (bS pp. 303 ff and especially 2'<7 0) and 
^L a ^ amatl P 5 3 2 )- These Madhyamika writers appeal especially 

to the following Lahta Vi shim passages: that the cause (seed) is not the same 
as the effect (sprout) nor different etc., bijasya sato yathankuro na ca vo bija 
ankuro; ua ca anya tato na catva tat, evnm anuccheda ai'asvata 
dharmata. (quoted m MKV, pp. 26, io8 ( 377 and 428 and 5 S p. 23S); that a 
thing that is produced by dependence on others is nothing in itself (MKV p 4 o 7 < 
bh p. 238, BCAF. p. 535; that things are apparent, rnayika, like mirage or 
refiectrons « also stated in many places [MKV. p, .532, SS. p. a 3 p). These are 
baste Madhyatmka notions. ; 

Q menf ion must be made of the Avaddna Sataba and Divydvaddna. 

. f Pp- 2 77 vallie of this literature ri or the religious and ethical 

side as glorifying the Bodhisattva ideal. 

A£\ aghoja is the author of Buddha Carita, Saundardnanda and 3arfputra~ 
rramraya besides many lyrical poems. To A^vaghosa is attributed the 



i/ps’jp™ concept elaborated by the authew of 

of *,vtth : seems to be later to Nagarjuna. Probably, this is the work of AAvaghosa 
' £ y ^ ent j vD ^ oe Kimuta Hinaydna and Mahdydmi pp, 41, 84 etc. 

, -^amska's date remains still unsettled. Considered opinion now favours the 
neginmng of the 2nd Cent. a.o. Some scholars continue to adhere to an earlier 
date (a.b. 78 or even 58 B.c.), See H.I.L. Voi. II, Appendix V. 
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^ whTdfi Buddhism became a popular religion with attractive legends 
and a glorious pantheon. 

The beginnings of the MaMyana can be distinctly traced in the 
Mahasangliika schools which seceded from the Sthaviiavada at the 
Second Council held at Vai&ili. 1 The doctrinal differences attributed 
to this influential and progressive section of Buddhism by Vasumitra t 
Bhavya and others leave little doubt that they were evolving the 
Buddhakaya conception, the Bodhisattva ideal and Buddhabhakti. 
By implication, they had some vague notion of an underlying reality 
as the ground of the changing phenomena. It was natural for them to 
identify this reality with the Tathagata whom they considered as 
lokottara (supermundane, transcendent) and divine; 2 These un¬ 
developed notions mark the incipient stages of the Mahayana 
Buddliology, iunyata and Bodhisattva ideal which are fully developed 
in the PrajMfdmmita and other treatises. 

The Dipavamsa gives a graphic but biassed description of the 
method of the MaMsanghikas and their 'creation' of new canons, 
"The Monks of the Great Council made a reversed teaching (of the 
scriptures). They broke up the original collection and made another 
collection. They put the Suttas collected in one place elsewhere. They 
broke up the sense and the doctrine m the five Nikayas, The Parivara, 
the summary of the sense (of the Vinaya), the six sections of the 
Abhidhamma, the Patisambhidd, the Niddesaand part of the Jataka* 
so much they set aside and made others/' 3 This account is evidence 
of the revolutionary nature of the Mahisanghika doctrines, and of the 

1 A hundred years after the death of the Buddha which is put traditionally 
at 544 n.c* or by the western scholars at 487 B.C. 

E Kimura: Hlnaydna & MahayUna pp. 86-7: 

"If we look at the Nikayabheda-dharma-maU cakra S&sira for Lpc-tsundundun) 
of Vasumitra, we come across the following passages: The fundamental and 
common doctrines of the Mahasanghika, the Ekavyava banka, the Lokot- 
taravada and the Kaukkutika schools: The four schools unanimously maintained 
that (1) The Blessed Buddhas are all supermundane (lokottara), {2) The 
TatMgatas have no worldly attributes (sasrava dharmas), (3) The words of 
Tath&gatas are all about the Turning of the Wheel of Law (dhavmacakrapra- 
vartana), {4) Buddha preaches all doctrines (dharmas) with one utterance. 
(3) In the teachings of Bhagavan (Buddha) there is nothing that is not in 
accordance with the Truth, (b) The physical body (r^pa-k^ya) of Tathagata 
is limitless. (7) The majestic powers of Tathagata also are limitless. (8) Lives 
of Buddhas too are limitless. (9) Buddha is never tired of enlightening living 
beings and awakening pure faith in them etc/ n 

See also: Masuria's Origin <&■ Doctrines of Early Ind. Buddhist Schools, pp. 18 ff. 
a Quoted from E. J. Thomas's Hist, of Buddhist Thought, p. 32. 
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'i|«gajrfVe reaction it raised in the Orthodox fold. On the MahJLsanghika 
side, the complaint was that the Sthaviras were literalists and did 
not understand the deeper and truer meaning of the Scriptures. 

External (Biahmanical) influence on the rise of Mahay ana has been 
surmised by some scholars, e.g. Kern, Max Muller, Keith, Stcherbatsky 1 
and others, Possibly, the influence exerted was with regard to the 
conception of Godhead and Bhakti and the absolute as the trans¬ 
cendent ground of phenomena, an idea which is well-defined in the 
Upanisadic conception of Brahman. The question is difficult to 
decide us there is little direct evidence. If there was any borrowing, 
it was indirect and circumstantial. More probable it is that by its own 
inner dynamism Buddhist thought too was heading towards 
Absolutism in metaphysics and Pantheism in religion. 

part played by some philosophical schools, notably the 
Va ffltn ifriyas and the Sautrantika in proving as a sort of transitional 
link mi st ment ioncd. Universally condemned by all the other 
Buddhist® sc ^°°l s 113 heretical," the Vatsiputrlyas held tenaciously 
to i.hr doctrine of the pudgalatman {the Individual) as a qtiasi- 
pgp^tneirt entity, neither completely identical witli the mental 
H .ates, ncr different v om them. However halting this conception may 
ip, it is t videnct of the awareness of the inadequacy of a stream of 
elements to account for the basic facts of experience, memory, moral 
responsibility, spiritual life etc. The Vatsiputrlyas showed the 
hollowness, at least the inadequacy, of the doctrine of elements; 
the states (skandhas) cannot completely substitute the atmaa; a 
permanen' synthetic unity must be accepted. Of course, they could 
not attain o the critical (middle) position of the Madhyamika, viz. 
that there aieno states without the self, nor is there the self without 
the states, ai d therefore both are unreal, being relative. 

The Sautrantika, 3 as a critical realist, developed the doctrine of 


■ 11 r 

1 Kern sees di<*tinct parallels between the B hagavad Gild and the Saddharma 

Pundariha, Keith even hints at Greek and Christian influence (Buddhist 
Phil . pp. 216-7} Stcherbatsky says: "That the Mahayana is indebted to some 
Aupanisada influence is probable" (Buddhist Nirvana p, 31; see also p. 61}* 

1 The Pncigalatmavada has come in for vehement criticism at the hands of 
the other schools. Vasubandhu devotes an entire section (the Appendix to his 
Abhidharma Kosa) for a refutation of this doctrine. The Kafh&vatthu opens 
with a condemnation of this. Even the Madhyamika does not spare him. 
(\IK. Chaps, IX & X). See Infra Chap, VII, the section on dhnaparih^d for a 
detailed criticism of the Pudgala theory, 

* Sahkiantivada and Darsta.QtikavS.da were other names or stages of the 
Sautrantika, See Masuda, op, tit. pp- 66-7, 
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iual construction (vikalpa) as complementary to the ___ 

Knents. They were aware of the subjectivity of phenomena to 
a much greater extent than the Vaibhasika. They cut down the 
inflated lists of categories accepted by the Vaibhasika, and roundly 
declared many of their reals as merely ideal (prajha.pti-sat). 1 The 
application of Occam s ra^or could have but one logical limit; all- 
phenomena, without exception, are dependent on construction, and 
are without any real nature of their own. This certainly paved the 
way for the more logically developed position of the Madhyamika. 
The Sautrantika by his insistence on the creative work of thought 
and the doctrine of Representative Perception (b? yanumeya-vada 
or jftaiiakara as visaya-sarupya) directly led to tire Idealism of the 
^ogacara. If we knew only our ideas and the external object was 
always inferred, the conclusion is irresistible that only ideas re£ j'i 
the external world of objects is an ideal projection. The Vij 
arises by a trenchant criticism of the Sautrantika doctrine o: s ^ r 0nva 
(resemblance) between Visaya (object) and Vijnana (kUovjl d ^„ 
tiie doctrine of representative perception. In the West tot 
Idealism of Berkeley arises as a criticism of the Representauv* 
perception advocated by Descartes and Locke. This known. paral 
h-Usni of development should help us to understand a sir alar line 
of thought here, 

Ihe Satya Sidclhi school of Harivarman is sometimes claimed as 
an intermediary school between Hmayana and Mahayana. Y&ma-' 
Kami Sogen says;* "Harivarman’s doctrine (the SiddM 

School) is to be regarded as the highest point of philosoph; t percept 
tion attained by Hinayanism, and in a sense it constitute ^xe stage 
of transition between Hmayanism and Mahayanism/* Ru as the date 
of Harivarman is the 3rd Century a long after tlie advent of 
Nagarjuna and Arya Deva, the Satyasidcthi school may be considered 
as an attempt at a syrthesis between Hinayana and Mahayana rather 
than as a precursor of Mahayana. 3 


1 1 he Sail trantikas based themselves on the scriptural f jxt: paiicemam 
bhiksavah saifijntmatrarh pratijriamatrarft vyavahiramatrarfc Sarto vrti-matraifc 
yad utitlto f d !vvanagato'dhvakaiath nirvanarti pudgalad cell Quoted in MKV, 
P- 393 / CSV, pp. 59-60, They also refused to accept the citta-viprayukta- 
samskatas. MKV. p. 444. '{‘he San trail tikas reduced the number of Dharmas 
(75 hi the Vaibhasika) to 41 See Appendix D of Pt. Aiyaswamfs edn. of 
Alambana Batiks A, (Adyar, Madras). 

a Systems of Buddhistic Thought, p, 173, as quoted in Dr, Butt's Aspects of 
Mahaydna. 

* This remark is from Dr, Dutt's Aspects, p, 65. 
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RApAramitAs and the formulation of the mAdhyamjka 

SYSTEM 


The Madhyamika system is the systematised form 1 of the Sunyata 
doctrine of the Prajft&pammiia treatises; its metaphysics, spiritual 
path (fat-paramita-naya) and religious ideal are all present there, 
though in a loose, prolific garb. With the PrapMfdramitds an 
entirely new phase of Buddhism begins, A severe type of Absolutism 
established by the dialectic, by the negation (sunyata) of all empirical 
notions and speculative theories, replaces the pluralism and dogma¬ 
tism of the earlier Buddhism. The Prajndpdramitds revolutionised 
Buddhism, in all aspects of its philosophy and religion, by the basic 
concept of Sunyata. In them is reached the fruition of criticism that 
was bom with Buddhism. Earlier Buddhism was semi-critical: it 
denied the reality of the substance-soul—(pudgala-nairatmya), but 
dogmatically affirmed the reality of the dharmas, separate elements. 
The new phase denies the reality of the elements too (dharnia- 
nairatmya). The Prajnapdmtmtds are not innovations; they can 
and do claim to expound the deeper, profounder teachings of Buddha, 
The fourteen avyakrta (Inexpressibles) of Buddha receive their 
significant interpretation here. The dialectic that is suggested in 
Buddha is the principal theme here. 

There is evidence to believe that the A^asdhasrikd is the oldest and 
basic Prajhaparamita text from which there has been expansion and 
abridgement, expansion into the Satasdhasrika im& ParU:avimiaiim- 
hamkd* and abridgement into the Sapta^atihd, Adhyardhcdatika etc* 


1 Candraldrti says of Nagarjuna that he bad unerringly and deeply under¬ 
stood the Prajhaparamita way; Acarya-Nag£rjunasya viditrtviparitapiajna- 
paiamita-niteb (MKV. p. 3) and saddharmako. 4 asya gabhirabMvam 
yathanubuddhaih kfpaya jagitda (ibid p. t). From the Chinese sources we 
learn that Nagarjuna is the author of a voluminous MahdprajMpilramitd 
Sdstm {Panjio No, 1169; Hoboghin, 1509; translated into Chinese by 
Kiimfirajfva, a.d. 402-5), This circumstance might have led some to consider 
Nagarjuna as the author of the PryMpdramifd Sutras: but it is definitely 
established now that they had existed a considerable time before him and that 
he is only their systematiscr. See H.I.L. VoL II* pp, 341-2, Kimura: Hlnaydna 
&> MaMydna, pp, 10 ff. 

* This is in spite of the orthodox opinion that the Sttta$dhasrik& has been 
abridged into the Pancavhhiati, As}a f etc. See AAA, p. 14. 

The Prajfiap&famit£ Sutras range from the SaiasdhasnM (100,000 versos in 
length) to the Prajfidpdramiid Hrdaya Siitra consisting of a few lines only; this 
is mom or less a DharaivI, The printed texts of these are; 

j. The Saias&hasrikH, Bib. fndica, (1902-13). Chapts. 1-13 or a little over a 
fourth has been published so far; 
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/to the shortest Prajndpdramtdkrdaya Sutra consisting 
s ^feSWnnes. The A$tasdhasrika l was translated into Chinese as early as 
a.d. 172 by Lokarak$a, and this affords us the lower limit. Allowing 
for the fact that the work must have established its reputation in 
India itself and for the difficulties of travel to a distant country etc.-, 
we may not be far wrong if we hold that the Asfasdhasrikd might 
have been in existence in the 1st century bx., if not earlier. The 


2. The Paricavimsatt, redacted to conform to the Abhisamayftlamkdra, edited 
by Dr. N. Dutt in the Calcutta Oriental Series, 1934. The first Abhisamaya or 
about a third of the entire work is all that is published. The original PancavimSati 
seems to be lost in Sanskrit, but is available in Tibetan. 

3. The Aff&dafa (fragments only) edited by Bidyabinod (1927) and Sten 
Konow (^942) in the Memoirs of the Arch. Survey of India, Nos. 32 & 69 re spy 

4. The DaiasShasrikd is lost in the original; the I & II chapters have been 
restored from Tibetan into Sanskrit by Sten Konow, Oslo, 1941. 

5- The AffastlhasriM, complete text edited by R. Mitra in the Bib. Indica 
(1888) and by Wogihara, Tokyo, 1932-35. 

6. A summary or nucleus of the A$fa is the Rainagunasarhcaya Gdthd 
consisting of about 300 verses in Gatha. Sanskrit cd. by Obermiller, Bib. 
Buddhica, T937. 

7. The Suvthrdntitnkramiparipfcchd or the SardhadvisSkusrikd, the first tw o 
chapters of which have been edited by Matsumoto; ch. 1 (Bonn, 1932); ch. 2 
(. Kahlc Studien, 1935.). 

8 The Mahjusri parivarta or Sapta&atikd edited by Tucci in Mem. d. K. 
Acc, N. dei Lined, Vol. XVII, Rome, 1923; First.Part only (corrected and ed 1 
by J. Masuda in the Taisho CJni. Journal, 1930, Tokyo. 

9 The Vajracchedikd (the well-known Diamond Sdtra) ed by Max Mtiller, 
Oxford, 1881. 

to. The Adhyardha Satikd has been edited by E. Leu man n ( Zur nordarischen 
Spracke und Literatv.r, Strassburg, 1912; and by Izumi, Toganoo and Wogihara, 
Kyoto, 1917. 

ir. The Prajhdparatnitd Hrdaya Sutra, easily the most popular of the 
Prajnkparainita sutras, has been edited and translated several times over by 
different scholars: by Max Muller, Oxford, 1884; by Shaku Hannya in the 
Eastern Buddhist, 1922-23; by D. T. Suzuki in his Essays in Zen Buddhism, 
1934; and by Dr. E. Conze in the JRAS, 1948. 

Fairly complete and detailed information about these and other PAramita 
texts which exist in MS only with the Chinese and Tibetan versions is given in 
Matsumoto’s Die Praj.idpdramitd Literatur, Bonner Orien. Studien, Heft. 

U 1932: 

Many and varied are the problems connected with the Prajiidpdramitds 
To mention some of them only: the inter-relation of the various recensions, the 
settling of the different stratifications to which each of them lias been subjected, 
the fixing up of the dates for each, and the doctrinal analysis of their contents 
etc. A vast exegetical literature too has grown on these. Many of the com¬ 
mentaries are in Chinese and Tibetan, especially in the latter. The AbhisamayJ- 
latikdrdloka of Haribhadra (G.O.S. No. LXII, Baroda) is also a free com¬ 
mentary on the AbhisamaydlaAhSra aud the Asfasdhasrikd at once. 

1 Die Prajilctpdramitd Literatur pp. 4, 22 (Nanjio No. 5, DaSasdhasrikd is 
the same as our Asfa). 

* 
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of the Madhyamika as a system belongs, therefore, to 
me^eginnmg of the Christian era. 

It is difficult to say with any definiteness regarding the other 
canonical works that might have preceded and influenced Nag&rjuna 
and Arya Deva. lire Nine Dharmas 1 — A^tasdhamkd, Saddhamta 
Pimdartka, Lalita Vistara, Lank avatar a, Gandavynlha f Tathdgaia - 
guhyaka, Samddhtrdja , S mania Prabhdsa and Da&tbhumika Sutras 
are held in great veneration by both the Madhyamika and Yogacara. 
There is evidence that Nagarjuna was acquainted with the Saddharma 
Pimdanka, for he quotes? from it. Probably, the Gat ha portions of 
the Samddhi-r djcP (C amir a-Prad Ip a) Sutra were also utilised by 
Nagarjuna. Candraklrti however quotes very freely from this in 
almost every chapter of his Commentary Prasannapadd* The 
Tatkdgata Guhyaka 1 and Lahkdvatdra and other works are probably 
later than Nagarjuna, Nothing definite can be said about'them in 
the present state of our knowledge. 

The Kaiyapa' 1 Parivarla ( Rainakuta) belongs to the comparatively 
small group of Mahayana works whose existence before the year 
A.D. 200 can be confidently assumed." The Madhyamika standpoint 
of steering clear of the two extremes of nitya, and artitya, of atman 
and nairatmya, is brought out with emphasis and clarity in this 
important text, I he Madhyama Pratipad is very suggestively 
characterised as the self-conscious or critical awareness of things as 
the} are (dharmanam bhutapratyaveksa); it is not a position at all. 


3 All these nine are available m print; some (Saddharma, Laiikdvatctra, 
Suva r naprabh asa and S am ddhi raj a ) have been edited, twice over, 

“ See Hist, of ImL Lit . Vol, II, p, 304. 

3 Candraklrti refers to this as Samddhirdja Sutra , whtk Sdntideva calls it 
CmdrapraMpa Sutra after the principal interlocutor there. This (chapters I* 
XVI) has been recently critically editeu with introduction and notes by 
Y)l\ N. Dutt as part of Gilgit MSS . The earlier edition of tliis work, printed by 
the Buddhist Text Society, Calcutta, is faulty and incomplete K Rogamey 
has published 3 chapters, VIII, XIX & XXII of this Sutra Warsaw, 1938, 
The characteristic Madhyamika standpoint is stated thus: 
astiti n&stiti ubhe'pi antil 
tasmad ubhe unta vivarj&yitvi 
madhye'pi stMnadi na karoti pan<jitali. IX 27. 

The distinction between nlt&rtha and tiey 5 rtha is also dearly drawn fVII < 
Gilgit MSS . Ybh II, p< 78), 

1 In his learned introduction to his edition of this work, Dr. B. Bhattacharya 
discusses the date and authorship of TutMgz&guhya or Guhya Samdja After 
<l thorough analysis, this scholar concludes that if - is very likely, therefore, 
that Asanga who belonged to the 3rd Century a.d. is the author of the Guhya 
Samfija Tantra" ( p. XXIV). 

* Kaiyapa Parivarla Ed, by Baron A* von Stael-Hoistein, Shanghai, 1926, 
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indescribable, 1 In all probability, this was one of the 
live texts of the Madhyamika system-—one that is quoted 
Spect by Candrakirti and Santi Deva. 

About 48 other Sutras are included in the Rainakuta class in the 
Chinese and Tibetan collections; 12 most of them are Panpfcchas; 
short tracts dealing with a particular problem, and still others like 
the Pitdputra Samdga?na etc, are considerable treatises going over 
the entire ground of Madhyamika philosophy. Santi Deva' $$ik$dsamuc- 
caya remains our main, and in most cases the only, source for excerpts 
and specimens from these Sutras. Candrakirti quotes, among others, 
from A k^ayamati, Up dl if artprcihd, Pitdputra Samdgama, Ratna- 
megha, Ratnacuda Pariprcchd, Salyadvaydvaidra etc. From this it 
is not possible to conclude that these were necessarily prior to 
Nagarjuna and Arya Deva. 

In the Prajmpdmmitd and the subsidiary Canonical (Sutra) 
literature of the Madhyamika, the one basic idea that is reiterated 
ad mtvseum is that there is no change, no origination, no cessation, 
no coining in or going out; the real is neither one, nor many; neither 
atman, nor anatman; it is as it is always. Origination, decay etc. 
are imagined by the uninformed; they are speculations indulged in 
by the ignorant. The real is utterly devoid ( 5 imya) of these and other 
conceptual constructions; it is transcendent to thought and can be 
realised only in non-dual knowledge—Prajha or Intuition, which is 
the Absolute itself. We are also expressly warned not to consider 
jSunyata as another theory, the Dharmata as other than the pheno¬ 
menal world. The Absolute in one sense transcends phenomena 
as it is devoid of empirically, and in a vital sense is immanent or 
identical with it as their reality. The distinction between two truths, 
Paramartha and Samvjti, is emphasised. The butt of their criticism 
is the dogmatic speculations (the reality of skandha, dhatu, ayatana 
etc.) of earlier Buddhism; rupa, vedana etc. are not anitya 
impermanent); but they are Sunya, lacking a nature of their own. 
Pratltya-Samutpada is not the temporal sequence of entities but their 
essential dependence. Nairatmya receives a deeper interpretation as 
appearance (nihsvabhavatva); and by a relentless dialectic it is 
shown that nothing escapes this predicament. All this hods the 
fullest expression in the works of Nagarjuna and his followers. 

1 Ibid. pp. S2-90. This is quoted at many places in this work, 

" The Kanj ut lists 4 g works as belonging to this class. The TdhoUu University 
Cat, of the Tibetan Buddhist Canons (Nos. 45-93). 
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THE MAdHYAMIKA SCHOOLS AND LITERATURE 
( c t A.D. 150-800) 

The M&dhyamika 1 system seems to have been perfected at one 
stroke by the genius of its founder—Nagarjuna. ^here have not been 
many important changes in its philosophy since that time. In a system 
that is all dialectic, criticism, progress cannot be measured in terms 
df doctrinal accretion or modification. The Madhyamika system 
performs the high office of philosophy in taking stock of itself from 
time to time, A close study of the system reveals to ns the stresses 
and strains to which philosophy was subject in India down the ages. 

The Madhyamika system has had a continuous history of develop¬ 
ment from the time of its formulation by Nagarjuna {a,d. 150) to 
the total disappearance of Buddhism from India (nth Cent,). We 
have a succession of brilliant teachers practically in every period. 
It is-possible to distinguish three or four main schools or rather 
stages in the course of its development. The first is the stage of 
systematic formulation by Nagarjuna and his immediate disciple— 
Arya Deva, In the next stage there is the splitting up of the Madhya¬ 
mika into two schools—the Prasangika and the Svatantrika, 
represented by Buddhap&lita and Bhavaviveka respectively. In the 
third period Candrakirti (early 7th cent.) re-aifirms the Prasangika 
(reductio ad ahsurdum) as the norm o£ the Madhyamika; the rigour 
and vitality of the system is in no small measure due to him. Santi 
Dva (691-743), though coming a generation or two later, may also 
bv taken as falling within this period. These two account for the high 
level attained by the Madhyamika system. The fourth and last 
stage is a syncretism of the Yogacara and the Madhyamika—the 
chief representatives of which are Santarak^ita and Kamalaiili. It is 
they who culturally conquered Tibet and made it a land of Buddhism. 
The Madhyamika remains to this day the official philosophy of the 
Tibetan Church. 

X. First Period—Ndgdrjuna [c, a,d. 150} and Arya Dwa (c. 180-200). 

Though the traditions of his life are greatly overlaid with legendary 

1 ‘Madhyamaka* or ‘Madhyamaka Parfiarm.' is au alternative, and perhaps 

earlier term used for the Middle Way of Nftg^rjona; it is derived from 
'Madhya* (Middle) by the addition of 'taddhita 1 suffixes, *Madllyalmka , is used 
both for the system and its advocates. Non-Buddhist writers invariably refer 
to the system as well as the adherents of it as Madhyamika, N&g&rjima or even 
Arya Deva do not seem to have used either of these terms. 

D 
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, there is no reason to doubt that Nagarjuna was a real p<? 
e circumstances of his life 2 are briefly told. He was, in all probability, a 
Brahman from the South who came to NaJanda and propagated the 
new Prajnaparamita teaching. The legend which credits him with 
having brought the Satasdhasrika from the abode of the Nagas means 
that he was the founder of a new and important phase in Buddhism. 
All our accounts also agree in connecting his abode with Dhfmyaka- 
taka or Sriparvata 3 in the South, and of his personal friendship with 
the King SStavahana (Andhra) for whom he wrote the Suhrllekha . 
Tradition places him four hundred years after the parinirvana of the 
Lord, whereas the consensus of opinion among European scholars 
is that he lived about the middle of the 2nd century, a,d. 4 

According to Buston (Vol. I, pp. 50-1) six are the main treatises 
of Nagarjuna. Prajiid-miUa (Mula-Madhyamaka Kankds b ) which is 


1 Max Walleser (Life of Nagarjuna, Asia Major Hirth Ann. Vol.) writes in 
a sceptical vein about the historicity of Nagarjuna: “The systematic develop¬ 
ment of the thought of voidness laid down in the Prajndpdramitd SiMras is 
brought into junction with the name of a man of whom we cannot positively 
say that he has really existed, still less that he is the author of the works 
ascribed to him. This name is N&garjuna." (p. 1). Possibly, the Chinese and 
Tibetan accounts used by this scholar confound the philosopher with the 
Alchemist and the Tantrika Nagarjuna. 

2 See Buston—Vol. II, pp. 122 ff. 

8 Reliable historical evidence is available for associating N&g&rjuna with the 
remains of the great Buddhist monastery and temple, NflgArjonikoruJa, in the 
Atidhra province. See Buddhist Remains of Andhra, pp 53-63. 

4 "It has to be agreed that even to-day, an exact fixing of Nagarj ana's 
life-time must remain entirely doubtful, having regard to the contradictory 
source of the tradition, always supposing that a writer of this name existed at 
all." (Walleser, ibid, p. 6). 

"It is a good working hypothesis, though nothing more, that he lived in the 
latter half of the 2nd century a.d." (H.I.L. Vol. II, p. 342). 

8 This is the basic text of the Madhyamika; it is comparable in influence and 
importance to 0 the Brahma SHtras or the Nydya Sutras . The text with the 
Prasannapadd of Candraklrti has been edited by the Buddhist Text Society, 
Calcutta and by L. da Vallee Poussin in the Bibliothica Buddhica No. IV, 
1913. The latter edition is a very valuable piece of scholarship. The text 
consists of 27 chapters beginning with Pratyayaparik$a and ending with 
D?$ti Parik$a ; it consists of 448 verses. Each chapter is an examination of a 
particular category or doctrine. The Abhidharniika doctrines are the one3 
chiefly criticised. Eight commentaries have been written on this by celebrated 
men, by Niig&rjuna (Akutobhaya), Buddhapalita, Bhavaviveka (Prajfidpradipa), 
Gunainati, Sthiramati, Candraklrti ( Prasannapadd ), Deva Sarman (Sitdb- 
hyudaya) and Guna&ri. All commentaries, except that of Candraklrti, are lost 
in the original, but are preserved in Tibetan. According to Wassilief (quoted 
by Stcherbatsky, Nirvana p. 66), "the authenticity of the work ( Ak itobhaya) 
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\\^tnPA!(^Jfiyaniika Sastra par excellence) Sutiyaid Saptati 1 expouMif^'' 
' Ihs tKcory of the unreality of things in 66 anustub stanzas; Yukti 
Sastikd- is a work of 60 stanzas in anusfup metre; the original of this 
and the above work is lost; but they are preserved in Tibetan. 
Vigraha-Vyavartani is the refutation of possible objections that may 
be raised against the negative method of Sunyata (Dialectic); it is 
very valuable for the light it throws on the nature of the Madhyamika 
dialectic. The text is available 8 with the commentary of Nagarjuna. 
We have the evidence of Candrakirti to say that the Acarya 1 wrote 
his own commentary on the work. At places, the Vigraha Vydvart- 
tani almost repeats verses 8 from the Madhyamika Kdrikds. “Vaidalya 
Sutra and Prakararja, the self-defence of Nagarjuna against the 
charge of perverting logic" is to be had in Tibetan. The sixth® 
work, according to Buston, is Vyavahdra Siddhi, "showing that 
from tiie point of view of the Absolute Truth—Non-substantiality, 
and from the empirical standpoint—wordly practice, go along 
together." 


was doubted even by the credulous Tibetans." Some chapters have been 
translated; I & XXV in English by Stcherbatsky, and V, XII-XVI by Schayer 
in German, 

1 There are three commentaries on the Sunyafd Sap tali, one by Nagarjuna, 
Uii 1 second by Candrakirti and the third by Parahita—lost in the original but 
preserved in Tibetan (Mdo, XVIJ 4), A stanza from SiinyaW Sap ati fpatah 
karanatah siddliah etc-) is quoted in MKV. p. 89. 

4 Preserved In Tibetan and Chinese. Translated from the Chinese Version by 
Phil. Schaeffer in German; Heidelberg, 1923, Candrakirti quotes from this Half 
a verse: 

tat tat prapva yaci utpannam no t pan nan 1 tat svabhJvatab (MKV. pp. 9 
& 10.) to deride the exact meaning of pratitya-samutpida as dependence. 
Another verse from the Yukti-Sa§pik& (hetutah sambhavo yesim) is cited in 
MKV, (p. 413) and in BCAP, (p. 583) and a slightly different verse in BCAP 
(p. 500) . A replica of this idea, is found in RCA. XX, 145, 

3 Vigraha-vy&varttam Ed. by K. P- Jayaswal and R, Sankrityayana, 
Appendix toJ.B.O. R,S. VoL XXII ; Translation into English fjtom the Chinese 
and Tibetan versions by G> Tucci in the Pre-Dinndga Buddhist Texts, G.O.S. 
No. XLIX. Probably, this book was written after the MMhyamtha Kdrikds, 

the Vptti of VV, quotes the MK, Karika: vyavahAram au&sritya paramArtho 
na deiyato, etc, 

* MKV. p. 23: vigrahaiydvartanyd vrttirh kurvatSpy acAryena pravoga- 
vilky anabhidhftnat. 

3 VV 37 MK VII 12; W 38, 39, 40 = MK VII o, ro, n respectively, 

Arcording to I aranatha only the tirst five are by Nagarjuna. Some take 
the sixth work to be Akutobhaya, but this is wrong. This commentary is not by 
Nagarjuna, See Obemiiller—j Doc, of Prapid-parcttniid pp, 4—3. 
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There is good evidence to hold that Ratndvall , 1 which is profusely 
<quoted by Candrakirti and Prajhakaramati, is the work of Nagarjuna, 
There is no reasonable doubt with regard to Catuh SUivcT (Nirupama, 
Lokatita, Cittavajra and Paramartha-stava in anusjup metre) being 
the work of Nagarjuna, These are feeling verses of the highest 
devotion; they show that Nagarjuna,, like Sankara, had the religious 
strain also well-developed in him. Both these great Acaryas have the 
same felicity of language and the capacity to express their thoughts 
even in shorter pieces, A number of spurious works have. been 
fathered upon them, and in many cases it is difficult to reject them 
as not genuine, 

Pfatilya Sanmtpdda Hrdaya 3 (Tanjur Mdo XVII) is a small tract 
in seven aryas by Nagarjuna; one verse (svadhyaya-dlpa etc.) from 
this has been cited by Candrakirti (MKV. p. 428, p. 551.). The 
Bodhicaryavatarapanjikd (p. 351) quotes, apparently from this,' a 
couplet and a half to the effect that in the phenomenal sphere, 
pratltya samutpada, or the twelve-link causal chain with its three 
sub-divisions, continues without intermission in tlus and other lives 
conditioned as it is by kle&a and karma.* There is a commentary on 
this by Candrakirti. 

On the strength of a verse from Santi Deva, 6 it may be hazarded 
that Nagarjuna was the author of a collection of Mahayana Sutras— 

1 This work is utilised in our exposition of the Madhyamika doctrines. 
G. Tueci has edited the text with a translation of some parts in the J .R.A.S. 
1034, 1936. (Incomplete; Parts 1, 2 and 4 only). 

* The Catuhstava is quoted at many places in MKV. pp, 55, 64, 215 and in 
BCA P (numerous places). These citations are u tilised in this work. Nairaupamya 
and Param&rtha Stavas have been edited by Tucci in the J.RAS (1932), pp 312 
IT. Prabhubhai Patel has restored the entire Catuhstava from Tibetan into 
Sanskrit in the IHQ. Vol. VIII (1932), pp. 316-331; 689-703). According to 
Patel the titles of the four Hymns are: Nirupama, LokalUa, Acintya am 
Stulyat it a, 

* Tibetan Text and Translation ed, by Poussin as Appendix IV to hi 
Theorie ties douse Causes, Gand, 1913. Pt. N, Aiyaswami has translated thh 
into English from the Chinese version (Taisho, Vol. XXXII, 1654) in the 
K. K. Rangaswami Aiyangar Com. Vol. pp. 485-9p A commentary on this by 
Ullangna named Prattlyasamutpddasdstra has been translated from the 
Chinese by V. Golthale, Bonn, 1930, 

* BCAP. p. 389. 

6 BCA, V. 106: 

sathksepen 3 .thav 3 paiyet SQtrosamuccayam: 
arya-NSgarjunabaddhaih dvitiyaih ca prayatttatah. 
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'utra SamuceayaA Buston too includes it in the list of the works of 
Nagarjuna "dedicated to the practical side of the Doctrine."* 

There exist a great number of small tracts such as Vpdyahrdaya, 
Mahay ana VimsakaA Aksam sataka (rightly a work of Arya Deva), 
Ahuddha Bodhaka, Bhavasamkrdnti Sutra VjttiA PrajHd Danda A 
Dharma SangrahaJ etc, which are attributed to Nagarjuna. It is 
difficult to decide about the real authorship of these works. In the 
Chinese Tripilaka (Nanjio, p.368) 24 works are’ascribed to Nagarjuna, 
some of which have been noted already. Of the rest, the important 
ones’are: Mahdprajtia-pdramita Sdstra (No. 1169), Daiabhumivibhasd 
Sdstra (No. 1180), Dvddaia nikdya [Mukha) Sdstra (No. 1186) and 
TAkailoka Sdstra (No. 1212); the first three were translated into 
Chinese by Kumarajiva about a.e\ 405 and the last by Prajnanici 
(a. i). 538-43). Besides these, a large number of Tantric and Medical 
works are attributed to Nagarjuna in the Tibetan Collection (Tanjur). 


1 Mr. Annkulchandra Banerjee, in a note on this topic in the I.II.Q, Vol. 
XVII, pp, 121 fl„ gives interesting information about this work. He concludes: 
' From these evidences, it is clear that there were two texts of the Sutra 
Sim -iccaya, one by Saivti Deva and the other by Nag&rjuna, and that fiauti 
Deva regarded the work of Nagarjuna as of great i oi porta rice and recommended 
its more careful study than that of,his own." (p. r26). 

3 Buston, Vol. II, p, 125. 

3 Reconstructed Sanskrit Text, edited with the Tibetan and Chinese versions 
and an English translation by Prof. Vidhushekhar Bhattacharya, S&ntiniketan. 
Concensus of opinion among scholars is that this work is by another Nagarjuna 
who lived about the first half of the 7th century. This work however is quoted 
in Jndnasiddhi. 

4 Bhavasamhrdnti Sdstra by NSgarjuna. .Restored into Samskrit by Pt. 
AiySswami Sastri, Adyar, 1938. As some of the verses are quoted from this 
work, e.g. 'na caksuh prek^ate riipam etc.) this is most probably a genuine 
work of Nagarjuna. 

G A book of 260 sayings, edited and translated by Major W. L Campbell, 
Calcutta, 1919. There is nothing particularly Buddhistic about them, 

6 Ed. by Kasawara and Max Muller—Oxford, 1885. Tins is just a glossary 
of Buddhist technical terms 

"There are no grounds for denying Nagarjuna the authorship of the 
commentaries, j Prajftfipdramitd Sutra Sdstra and Dalabhumi vibhdsd Sdstra. 
A translation of the Mahdprajndpdramild into French by Professor Lamotte 
is in progress. 2 Volumes (pp. i-iri8) have already been published. (Louvain, 
1944, 1949). The short treatise, Ekailoka Sdstra, which has come down only in 
Chinese, and which sets out to prove that true existence ( svabhdva ) is non¬ 
existence (abhdva), is perhaps rightly ascribed to NHg 5 .rjuna." H.I.L. Vol, XI, 
p. 348. This has been translated into English by Edkirrs ( Chinese Buddhism, 
pp. 302-317) and restored into Sanskrit by H. R. R. Iyengar, Mysore Univ. 
Journal. I, 2; 1927. 
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Arya Deva (Kana Deva, Pingalaksa, Nila-Net ra, Deva) was the 
chief pupil and worthy successor of Nagarjuna. The Madhyamika 
system owes much of its popularity and stability to him. Nagarjuna 
directs the dialectic mainly against the Abhidharmikas and estab¬ 
lishes Sunyata as the true import uf the scriptures. His references to 
the atma tradition are slight and indirect. He was however fully 
acquainted with the classical Samkhya and even the Variesika. 1 The 
Madhyamika system is primarily a revolution in Buddhist thought, 
and so the concentration of Nagarjuna on earlier Buddhism is 
understandable. In Arya .Deva, we find not only criticism of the 
Abhidharmika but greater attention is paid to the Samkhya and 
Vai£esika conceptions. This is done in his chief work Catuh Sataka. 
There was need to consolidate the Madhyamika position against the 
non-Buddhist systems and to show that the dialectic is equally 
valid against them. Coupled with the accounts we have of him that 
Arya Deva was a great debater and that in many discussions he 
vanquished his adversaries, there is no doubt that he shares the honour 
of founding the Madhyamika system with his master, Nagarjuna. 

The most trustworthy account of the main incidents of his life is 
given by Candrakirti in the introductory part of his commentary on 
the Catuh Sataka:* “Arya Deva was born in the island of Sinhala and 
was a son of the King of the land. After having become the crown 
prince he renounced the world, came to the South, and becoming a 
disciple of Nagarjuna, followed his doctrine. Therefore the truth of 
his Catuh Sataka Sdstra is not different from that of the Madhyamika. 
Sdslra (of Nagarjuna). The assertion that there is difference between 
their doctrines simply shows one’s rashness; for, it is a false 
imagination.” 

Deva “most probably lived at about the turning point of the 
second and third centuries, a.d.” 3 

CatuMaiakdf (C atuh-Salikd or simply Sataka) is the most celebrated 
work of Arya Deva. Except for some fragments, 4 the work is lost in 


1 See Supra-pp, 55 -6 n. 

- Prof. V. Bhattacharya's Restoration of Caiuh&ctyaka, Intr. XIX. Dr. N, Dutt 
questions the authenticity of these incidents, and Prof. Bhattacharya answers 
the criticism. See I.H.Q. ix (1933) PP- wjti and 193 S- 

a H.I.L. Vol. II, p. 35°- 

1 Fragments mixed up with vrtti discovered and published by MM. Pt. H.P. 
Sastri, Memoirs of the A.S.B. Vpl III, No. 8, pp. 449-514. This contains only 
129 verses or about a third of the whole work. 
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inal, but is preserved in entirety in Tibetan, from wbic 
has Been reconst meted 1 * into Samskrit. Dharmapala and Candrakirti 
have written commentaries on the work, the first probably on the 
first half and the latter on the whole work. It consists of 400 verses* 
arranged symmetrically under 16 chapters, each consisting of 25 
verses. The first half is devoted to the Madhyamika spiritual discipline 
and the second to a refutation of dogmatic speculations of Buddhists 
and non-Butidhists, e,g, Samkhya and Vaiiesika. 3 4 In style and content 
it is equal to the Madhyamika KdriMs; and its importance in the 
system is only second to the Karikds, Candrakirti quotes the Sataka 
frequently in his MKV as authority for his statements- The correct 
Madhyamika standpoint is upheld by Arya Deva, and the work ends 
with a verse 1 characteristic of the dialectic. 

The Saia Sastrti* (translated by Kum&rajiva A.p> 404, into Chinese) 
and the Sdsira Vmpulya (trans. by Hieun Tsang a.d. 650) are 
probably the last 8 chapters of the Catuh Sataka, the contents being 
reshuffled. 

The Aksara $&hikam* is in all probability the work of Arya Deva, 
It is lost in the original, but is preserved in Chinese {Saidk§ata 
Sdsiram, Nanjio, No, 1254; Hohogirin, 1572) and also in Tibetan 
where it is wrongly ascribed to Nagarjtma* With regard to the 
genuineness of the work, Mr, Gokhale remarks; "As regards the short 
basic text—the Ak§ara Pataka proper—it is by no means improbable 


1 Part II, Chapter VI II-XVI, reconstructed and edited with copious extracts 
from the commentary of Candrakirti by Prof. Vidhusekhar Bhattacbarya, 
Visvabharati, 1931. This work grew as a criticism of the restoration made by 
Dr, P. L. Vaidya in his iZtudes $ur Arya Deva et son Catuh Sataka, Paris, 1923. 
Prof. Bhattacharva had also previously restored the VII chapter in the Proo, 
of IV Oriental Conference, (Allahabad, 1936) pp. 831 ft. I have unhesitatingly 
used the restorations of this eminent scholar in my exposition of the 
Madhyamika system. 

* Regarding the number of verses and arrangement of the chapters, see the 
Preface to the Fragments from Catuh Satikd cited above and Dr, Vaidya’s Intr. 
to his restoration \£tude$). 

a See Chaps, IX, X, XI of CS. 

4 sad asat sadasac ceti yasya pakso na vidyate; 
upSlambhaS cirenapi tasya vaktuih na §akyate, CS XVI 25. 

* Translated by Prof. G. Tucci in the Pre-Dinndga Buddhist Texts on Logic , 
G.O.S, XUX, Baroda, 

a Ahsara Satakaw —The Hundred Letters—A Madhyamika Text by Arya 
Deva, after Chinese and Tibetan materials. Trans, by V. Gokhale; Heidelberg, 
1930- 
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sV^tSaP^rj'a Deva was the author of it; the title in itself is 

an Arya Devic production that one might easily be tempted to 
suggest ;i chronological sequence among the works: Catuh Sataka, 
bat aka (Sata Sdsira) and A ksara Sataka, where beginning from the 
CcUuhicdaka the logical arguments become more and more systematic 
and pointed till in the present text they develop into a short and neat 
refutation solely directed against the Samkhyas and Vaiiesikas, who 
probably formed in Arya Deva’s time the most powerful opponents 
of Buddhism," 1 It must be admitted, however, that the A ksara 
Satakarn does not seem to be very intelligible even with the com¬ 
mentary. 'The general drift of the treatise is to refute both identity 
and difference (bhava naikatvam hhinnatvam api), sat and asatkarya- 
vada and to establish that things are apparent (svapnasamam). The 
twenty odd propositions which form the entire subject-matter of the 
treatise are introduced so abruptly and with so little argument that 
it singularly fails to add to our knowledge of the Madhyamika 
system. 

The Hasta~vdla-Prakarana a (The Hand Treatise), (Chinese, 
Mnstipmkamna. . . . Nanjio Nos. 1255-6; Hobogirin, 1620, 1621, 
wrongly attributed to Dignaga) may be taken as another attempt by 
Arya Deva at summarising the doctrines in six verses. Just as the 
appearance of the ‘rope-snake 1 is unreal, likewise things of the world 
too, when closely scrutinised, are nothing apart from their parts; but 
indivisible parts are equally unreal, The wise one should abandon 
attachment, just as one shakes off fear of the unreal 'rope-snake.' 
The distinction between the empirical (laukika) and Absolute Truth 
(paramartha) is drawn-in the last verse. 

Ciltaviiuddhi Prakaraita* and Jfianasara Samuccuya* are also 
attributed to Arya Deva, perhaps with less justification. In the 
Chinese Tripitaka, the Refutation of Four Heretical Hinaydna Schools 

1 Aksara Sctk./iam, p . 14. 

’ Prof. F. W. Thomas has edited the Tibetan and Chinese texts with a 
restoration in Samskrit of the tex^and Commentary and an English translation 
in the J.R.A.S, 1918, pp, *67-310. In his prefatory note to this. Dr. Thomas 
discusses the authenticity of the work and the peculiar nature of the title. 

• Fragments discovered and edited by MM. Pt. H. P, Shastri, JASB, 1898, 
pp. 178-184; Ed. by Prabhnbhai Patel, Visvabharati Series, 1933, 1949'. 
The work belongs to the Vajrayana school. See I.H.Q. be (1933) pp. 703 and the 
introduction to his edition for a discussion oi the contents and authorship of 
this work by Patel. 

* Prof. V. Bhattacharya quotes a couplet (BasicConception, p. 11} from this. 
This is also quoted in TSP. pp 73, 878. 
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pf the Conception of Nirvana according to 20 heretical sC 
'then honed in the Lankavatdra Sutra are also attributed to Arya Deva. 
If these are genuine, it affords information about a number of sects 
and religions, such as Mahe£vara, Vaisnava, 1 etc. 


2. Buddha-Palita and Bhavaviveka 2 initiate a new phase in the 
development of the Madhyamika system. Buddhapalita takes the 
essence of the Madhyamika method to consist in the use of reductio 
ad absurdum arguments alone (prasanga-vakya). The true Madhyamika 
cannot uphold a position of his own; he has therefore no need to 
construct syllogisms and adduce arguments and examples. His sole 
endeavour is to reduce to absurdity the arguments of the opponent 
on principles acceptable to him. We have the evidence of Candrakirti 
to say that Buddhapalita held prasanga {reductio ad absurdum) to 
be the real method of N&garjuna and Arya Deva. He therefore 
initiates the Prasangika School of the Madhyamika. 

Bhavaviveka (Bhavya), a younger contemporary of Buddhapalita, 
criticises the latter for merely indulging in refutation without advanc¬ 
ing a counter-position. 3 He seems to have held that the Madhyamika 
could consistently advance an opposite view. When the satkaryavada 
is criticised, the opposite view of cause and effect being different 
should be set forth. It is not quite clear what exactly Bhavaviveka, 
who was himself a Madhyamika, meant by this. Probably, he would 
have liked to take a particular stand with regard to empirical reality, 
or his aim was to vindicate the empirical validity of both the alter¬ 
natives in turn. It is unfortunate that we have no extant work of his 
in Sanskrit which could have thrown lighj on the distinction between 
the two schools. Bhavaviveka is the founder of the Svatantra 
(Svatantrika) Madhyamika School W'hich had some following and 
which later on gave rise to combination with the Sautrantika and 
Yogacara. Candrakirti criticises him severely for being inconsistent, 
although a Madhyamika, 4 in advancing independent arguments and 


1 See Kimura: Hinaydna and Mahdydna pp. 28-9 and 350. 

* Regarding the date, N. Peri says: A propos de la date de Vasubandhu j'ai 
place Buddhapalita dans la premiere moitie du cinquieme si&cle (1st half of 
the 5th Century a.d.) BEFEO, 1911, as quoted in Dr. Vaidya’s Jztudes sur 
Aryadeva etc. p. 17. Wintemitz agrees with this date. H.I.L. Vol. II, p. 362. 

? acarya-Bhdvaviveko dusanam dha: tad atra prasanga v&ky at vat etc. 
MKV. p. 36. See also pp. 38, 14-15. 

4 angikfta-madhyamaka-dar&anasyapi yat svatantraprayoga-vaky&bhidh 3 .- 
nam . . . asya tarkikasyopalaksyate. MKV. p. 25. 
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"fad fondness for exhibiting his skill as a logician. 1 * He is 
cfisfigated for his inaccuracy 8 in stating the opponent's position. 
From another reference to Bhavaviveka, it appears that he held that 
the realisation of Sunyata was not absolutely necessary for Nirvana 
and that he conceded that the Sravakas 3 and Pratyekabuddhas could 
also attain final release. This is certainly opposed to the ekanayavada 4 5 
of Nagfirjuna according to which eventually the votaries of the other 
paths have to be initiated into the Sunyata discipline for attaining 
final release. 

In his Karat alar atna, 6 Bhavaviveka attempts to establish the 
basic Madhyamika standpoint by syllogistic arguments. He formulates 
the syllogisms thus: 8 The conditioned things (samskrta) are unreal 
(6unya) from the standpoint of ultimate truth (tattvatah), because 
they are produced through causes and conditions (pratyayodbhavat), 
like things created by magic (mayavat). The unconditioned 
(asamskpta), such as Space, Nirvana etc., are non-existent from the 
standpoint of ultimate truth, because they are non-originating 
(anutpadali), like the sky-lotus (khapuspavat). The syllogisms are 
mainly intended to convince the Hmayanist of the truth of the Void 
(Sunyata). Bhavaviveka defends his argument against possible 
formal and material objections. He points out that he does not mean 
to deny the empirical validity of things (samvrtisat), but only their 
ultimate reality. 7 The argument therefore is not vitiated by the 
evidence of sense-perception etc., as these acquaint us only with 
appearance. 8 Nor is it opposed to the testimony of the scriptures or 


1 Atman as tarka$AstrAtikau6alamAtram aviicikirsaya MKV. p. 25, tasmat 
priyAnumanatam cvAtmana acaryak prakatayati, MKV. p. 16. 

* . . . iti paravyakhyanam anudya dusanam abhidhatte, tasya parapak- 
sAnuvAdAkau&alam eva tavat sambhAvyate. MKV. p. 8 aiso pp. 9-10. 

3 See MKV. pp. 351-3. Candrakirti concludes on this with regard to 
BhAvaviveka: tad ayam acAvyo yathaivamvidhe vi§aye nAcarya-matanuvarti 
tathA pratipaditaih Madhyamak&vat&re ’durahganiAyAm tu dhiyadhika ity 
atreti na punas tad du$a$e yatna Asthlyate. 

4 See AAA. p. 120: Arya NagAjunapadAs tan-matAnusarinaS caikayAnanaya- 
vadina ahufi. ‘labdhvA bodhidvayam' . . . etc. See infra Chapter X. 

5 Poussin has translated this work Mahdydnatdlaratna Sasha of BhAvaviveka 
into French ( Le joyau dans la Main) in MCB ii (1932-33) pp. 68-138. Pandit 
N. Aiyaswami Sastri has restored this from the Chinese translation of Hieun 
Tsang (Nanjio, 1237, Taisho, 1578) into Sanskrit under the title, Karalalaratna 
(The Jewel in Hand) Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan, 1949. 

• Karalalaratna, p. 34. 

7 Ibid—p. 35 - 


* Ibid—pp. 40 ff. 
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■ commonsense* It may be objected 1 that lor the Sunyav; 
Ihere is no subject of negation, as he does not accept any entity. 
The objection is not valid; for it is not necessary that a thing must be 
accepted as real before we could negate it; it is enough that it is 
taken to be real in common parlance. Realists may advance the 
courier argument^ that what is efficient e.g. the sense-organ, is real 
(not unreal like the barren woman's son). This is clearly wrong, for 
efficiency is also possible in the case of apparitionai things. 

Another possible objection is that the argument that proves the 
voidness of all things is itself void, as it is itself subject to the same 
predicament (he. is conditioned by causes}. 3 Far from being a defect, 
this only serves to bring out the universal applicability of the law; 
the proof that all things arc sCtnya is itself Sunya, within appearance. 
Bhavaviveka further clarifies his position by stating that Sunyata 
does not mean the assertion of the non-existence of things, but only 
the denial of the dogmatic assertion of existence, 4 He also distinguishes 
his standpoint from that of the Vijnanavadin. 5 He rightly points out 
that Sunyata does not nullify things or make them disappear, but 
shows up their real nature as devoid of essence (mfisvabhava). 3 

Does Bhavaviveka succeed in ‘proving' sunyata by positive 
arguments? There can be no doubt about his ingenuity and scholar¬ 
ship; nor does he fare worse than other speculative philosophers. 
Can we, however, establish the concomitance (vyapti) between 
dependent origination * (the middle term) which is claimed to be a 
universal factor of all things and their unreality, sunyata (the major 
term)? As all things are brought within the compass of the rule, there 
can be no negative example (vipaksa-drsfanta): we are not in a 
position to say: what is not unreal is also not dependent in origination* 
The argument is inconclusive, as the method of Agreement alone is 
used and not the method of Difference or Exclusion. To say, as 
Bhavaviveka does, that the Samkhya or the Vaiscsika or even the 
Buddhist realists make use of the same method merely means that 
they are equally inconclusive, or that the Madhyamika is equally 
dogmatic. The characteristic Madhyamika stand as a review or 
criticism of all positions and theories does not emerge from Bhava¬ 
viveka's procedure. And to review a position, we should not have a 
position of our own but be alive to the contradictions of other 


1 Ibid, p. 42. 

* Ibid—pp. 44 
s Ibid—pp. 56 flf. 


3 Karatalaratna, p, 43 P 
1 Ibid—-pp. 49-51, 

6 Ibid—pp. 62 IT* 
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s. The Madhyamika is a philosophy of higher order; it 
philosophy of philosophies. 

Both Buddhapalita and Bhfivaviveka developed their respective 
standpoints by writing commentaries 1 on the Madhyamika Sdstra; 
these are lost in the original but are available in Tibetan. Bhavaviveka 
wa;; evidently a man of great scholarship; for his Tatkajvtila? gives 
full, exposition of the views of Samkhya, Vaisesika and Vedanta, 
often quoting from the original texts. In his Madhyamakdrtha 
Sangraha* he accords to the Absolutes of Hinayana and heretical 
systems the status of paryaya paramartha. 4 This makes him out as 
a liberal-minded Madhyamika unlike Candrakirfi. Besides these 
works and PrajMpradipa the commentary on the Madhyamika 
Kdrikds, Bhavaviveka has written an independent work — 
Maihyamakavatara-PraMpa, (mdo XVII I) and another prakarana: 
Madhyamaka PratUya Savnitpddu. 

3, It is Candraklrti and Santi. Deva that give to the Madhyamika 
system its rigorous, orthodox form. Candraklrti is a commentator 
and author of unequalled merit; his dialectical skill is of the highest 
order. Stchcrbatsky rightly describes him as "a mighty champion of 
the purely negative method of establishing monism." "He succeeds 
in driving Bhavaviveka's school into the shade and finally settles 
that form of the Madhyamika system which is now studied in all 
monastic schools of Tibet and Mongolia, where it is considered to 
represent the true philosophic basis of Mahayana Buddhism.” 5 

1 According to Stcherbatsky (hiirv&na p, 66) these two celebrated champions 
of the Madhyamika system appeared in. the South. Buddhapalita is the author 
of the Murthy<makavytti (Tibetan version partly pd. in the Bib, Buddhica); Tin 
other work of his has come down to us, Prajn&f.*adipa (Tibetan version partly 
pd. in the Bib. Indica) is the name of Ehavyn/s commentary. 

s 't his is an auto-commentary on the Madhyamiha-Hfilayakarika. Probably, 
Madhyatnahahrdayavftti Tatlv&mriavatfaa is another name of this work (See 
pp. 58 & 76 Of Bhavaviveka's Karatalaraina), A Sanskrit palm-leaf MS of 
farkajvald was .discovered by R. Sanskrityayana in the Shaln Monastery 
(Tibet) in the year 1936. A copy of this was made by him there itself; and it is 
now awaiting publication, Interesting details of this MS are given in the 
JBORS Vol. XXIII. Part I. (p. 48). The opening Slokas are given. Some of 
the names of the chapters are: (1) Bodhicintaparityiiga, (2) Munivrata- 
sa mast-ay a, (3) Tattvajfi 5 n&vatara, (4) Sravaka-Tatt va-iu^caya, (5) YogA- 
cdra-tattva-niicaya, (6) Sarhkhya-Tattva-niicaya. (7) Vabesika-tattva- 
nitcaya, (S) Vedanta-tattva-niscaya etc. 

• Text restored into Sanskrit by Pt. Aiy 5 sw 3 mi §3stri; JOR (Madras) 
voi. v, pp. 41 a. 

4 See infra Chap. IX (Section, Two Truths). 

* Budd. Con. of Nirvana, p. 67. 
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Idrakirti, according to BustorP and Taranatha, was bom in the 
south in Samanta; he entered the Order, and studied the holy texts 
from Kainalabuddhi—the disciple of Ruddhapaiita and Bhavya. 
Candraklrti has written lucid and authoritative commentaries on 
the works of Nagarjuna and Arya Deva, His Prasannapadd (The 
Clear-worded)—a commentary on the Madhyamika Kdrikds —is 
probably his mature and latest work. It was certainly written later 
than the Madhyamakavatara f which is very freely quoted and 
referred to. From Tibetan sources, we also know that he wrote 
commentaries on Nagarjuna s Sunyata Saptati and Yukti Sastikd. 
His commentary on Arya Deva's Catuh $ataka>* is next only to 
Prasannapadd in merit and importance. Candraklrti has written an 
independent work of great value* the Madhyamakdvatdra^, with his 
own commentary on it. This is unfortunately lost in the original, but 
is preserved in Tibetan and part of it has been restored into Sanskrit * 4 
Two other small manuals (pra katanas) Madhyamaka?Prujndvatdra 
and PaMcaskandha are also attributed to him in the Tanjur collection. 
(Mdo, XXIII 5, and XXIV 3). 

Candraklrti re-affimxs the prasangika standpoint of Buddhapalita 
against Bhavavtveka, whom he severely criticises for his uh- 
Madhyamika position and several other inaccuracies. Candraklrti is 
the chief exponent of the Prasangika School which has, mainly 
through his efforts, become the norm of the Madhyamika* He has 
also refuted the Vijnanavada at several 6 places, and has shown the 
unsoundness of its doctrines of Sell-Consciousness (svasamvitti) and 
the existence of Knowledge (vijhana) without the object. In a 
sustained dialectic, Candraklrti shows, in his Madhyamafcdvat&m 
(Chapter VI), that without object, Vijhana too is nothing; we cannot 
even apprehend it, much less remember it. He even suggests that 
'Vijhana' is the Atman 6 of the heretics (TIrthakaras) in disguise. He 


1 See Buston, Vol. II, pp. T34 ft, for an account of his 1 life and works, 
T|Lran§tha's GescMchte pp, jyy if. 

3 Chaps. VII-XVI restored into Samskrit with copious extracts from 
Candraklrti's commentary by Professor V, Bhattacharya, 

5 Partly translated into French by Poussin in Le MusSon t igoy t 19ro, %git, 
Tibetan Text published in the Bib, Buddhica. There is a commentary on this 
by Jay Luanda. 

* Chapter VI (Incomplete) restored into Sanskrit with the commentary by 
Pandit N. Aiyi.swlimi Sastri, J, O. R* (Madras) 1929 fit 

* See MKV, pp, 61 0—274 ff; MA. pp, 40 0. The Madhyamika criticism of 
VtjhanavSda is dealt with in a subsequent chapter {Chap, XIII) of this work. 

4 MA p, 59. 
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$ 3 xfc&iw hesitation in concluding that Vijfianavada is inconsistent with 
lie truth of empirical 1 reality. Vijfianavada is xxot, according to 
Candrak'irti, the middle position, which is the non-acceptance of both 
and 'is not' {‘astitva* and 'nastitva) whereas Vijhanavada accepts 
both t the non-existence of the Parikalpita and the existence of the 
Paratantra. 2 For him, Vijfianavada is no 1 the final teaching (nltartha), 
but is just a step to it (ney 5 rtha). 3 

Candrakirti also vindicates, from the standpoint of empirical 
truth, the soundness of commonsense notions with regard to the 
objects of sense-perception against the Sautrantika-Vijnanavada 4 * 
doctrines of the Unique Particular (svalaksaxia) and Perception as 
devoid of determination (kalpanapodha). According to him, these 
refinements have not much uste either as a statement of the empirical 
or of the ultimate reality. 

His criticisms directed against the Vijfianavada and the Sautrantika 
and his intimate knowledge of their technicalities afford evidence of 
the ascendents of these schools at that time and the Madhyamika 
reaction to them. Candrakirtfs time 6 is certainly subsequent to 
Difimga and probably contemporaneous with DKarmakirti. 

Santi Deva* follows the prasangika method, and his works are 
equally important and popular. According to Tararutha and Bust on, 7 
Santi Deva was the son of King Kalyanavamian of Saurdstra, and 
was himself to be crowned king in succession to his father, but he 
renounced this on the advice of Manju&i who appeared to him in a 
dream. ’"He fled and took orders in Kalanda with Jayadeva: 
henceforth he was known by the name of Santi Deva, 11 


1 MA. p. 64 bhra$ta hi te saifivititattva-satyat. 

* tasya parikalpit&$y§,vidyamftnatvat par&tantrasya ca vidyarnanatvld 

as t i tva-n&s tit v a-dar^anadvayasyjlpy u panipat a t ku t o' n t ad vayapari harah 
MKV. p> 275, 

* MKV. p. 276. 4 MKV. pp, 596, 

$ There is some difference of opinion with regard to the exact time of 
Candrakirti, WLntemitz (H.LL. Vol. II, p. 363) says: "One of DharmapakVs 
pupils is Candrakirti, who must accordingly have lived in the 6th century and 
not, as is usually taken for granted, in the 7th." Peri and others'place him 
between a.d. 575-623. 

* "The evidence of Tattvasiddhi where Sintaraksita quotes a full £)oka from 
the Bodkicary&vai&ra once for all settles the question (of Santi Deva's date). 
It proves that Santi Deva flourished in & period between the departure of 
I-Tsiag from India in 695 and before Sintaraksita‘s first visit to Tibet in a.o. 
743.” Dr. B. Bh attach ary as Foreword to the Tat tv a $a mg> a h a p. xxhi. 

7 Boston, Vol II, pp. 161 0 . T&rau&tha, pp, 163 ff. 
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Sa-nti Leva's §ih?a Samuccaya 1 and Bodhicarydvatdra 3 are the 
most popular works in the entire Mahay an a literature! and they well 
deserve their popularity. The &ik$a is a compendium of the doctrines 
of the Mahayana, especially of the Madhyamika, The entire work is 
a string of excerpts from important Sutras, most of which are now 
lost in the original, Sauti Deva supplies zj verses that serve as the 
Chapter headlines under which the citations from the Sutras are 
arranged. Santi Deva's pre-occupation, in this and the Boihicaryfiw- 
tar a, is with spiritual discipline, the cultivation of the Bodhicitta, 
These two works are our chief sources for the Madhyamika path of 
spiritual realisation* The ninth chapter of the Bodhicaryavatdm 
called PrajHafaramita is extremely valuable for a knowledge of the 
metaphysics of the xMadhyamika* Like Candraklrti, Santi Deva is 
consistent in following the Prasanga method, and he is as thorough 
in his criticism 4 of Vij hanavarla* 

A very high onTir of spiritual serenity and detachment pervades 
his works. One is invariably reminded of the Imitation of Christ in 
reading the Bodhicarydvatdra, winch is the stronger in appeal, as it 
is born of deep philosophical insight, Devotion (bhakti) to the 
Buddhas and Bodlvisattvas, and confession of one's transgressions 
(papadeiana) before them are enjoined as part of spiritual puriiioa- 
tion. This is by no means an innovation; NUgarjuna's CaiAt$$&va is in 
the same strain. 

4. In Santarak^ita and Kainala^ila we find a new phase in the 
development of the Madhyamika system. They accept the Sautrantika- 
Vijmmavada position with regard to the empirical, and the 


* Ed. by C. Bendall and published in the Bib* BuckL No. 1. An English 
translation of this by Bendall Sc Rouse is available; London, 1922. 

1 Text with PrajMkaramati*s Pa&jikd edited by Poussin in the Bib. Indica. 
The popularity of this work is evinced by the fact that as many as 1 1 com¬ 
mentaries have been written on this. The Pafijika of PmjMkaramati (c. a.d, 
1078) is the one extant in Sanskrit, and is one of the very best. 

a TfLranatha p. 165 and Huston, Vol. II, pp. 163, 166, speak of 3 works of 
Santi Hava, Sikf&saMUCCOya, Siitra-samuccayya and Bodhicaryavalara. Dr. 
Vaidya (in his Eludes sur Arya Deva etc.) suggests that £ik$&samuccaya refers 
to the 27 K&rikas of Stnti Deva forming the skeleton oi the work and the 
SfWra Sfflnuccaya are the extracts from the Mahayana Sutras which form the 
bulk of the present This enumeration might have had its origin in 

Santi Deva's own reference to NSlgarj una/s Sutra Scttnuccaya and a second one 
of, his own. See Wintermtz op. rit. p, 366 n. 

4 BCA pp. 389 ff. 
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Jpiyamika with regard to the ultimate reality. They represen 
Syncretism of the Madhyamika with the Yogacara. 

The evidence for our contention is two-fold: the nature of their 
works and the testimony of Tibetan historians. The entire structure 
of the TaUvmangraha is Madhyamika in character; every chapter of 
it is devoted to the examination (parlksa) of a particular category or 
system; refutation is the predominant note. The prefatory verses in 
the beginning are an echo of Nagarj una's opening verse in the 
Madhyamika K&rikas. Santaraksita makes his obeisance to Buddha 
—the foremost among teachers—who has taught the Fratftya 
Samutpada 1 that is characterised by negative predicates. It has been 
pointed out that at places the author shows his manifest inclination 
to Vijnanavada.® But he likewise expounds the doctrine of momentari¬ 
ness, svalak$ana etc. Ail this can be explained on the hypothesis 
that Santaraksita accepts the Vijnanavada contention about the 
non-existence of objects from the empirical (vyavaharika) point of 
view. 

Besides the TaHvmangmha , Santaraksita has also written 
Mddhyamikdlankdra Kdrikd 3 and its V^tti, on which there is the 
commentary (Paftjika) by his disciple, Kamalasila. His other works 
are on Tantra and on PrajMparairuta. There is no independent work 
on Vijhanavada as such. 

The evidence of Buston and other Tibetan historians almost 
settles the issue. We read: "Buddhapalita. and Candraklrti are the 
chief representatives of the Madhyamika-prasangika school- The 
teacher JBhavya and the rest are the Madhyaniika-Sautrantikas. 
Jnanagarbha* SrigTtpia, ^antarak^ita, KamalaSila, Haribhadra and 
others belong to the school of the Yogacara-Madhyamikas/^ 


* Cl the opening stanzas of the TaUvasamgraha which serve as the key to 
the whole book with that of the Madhyamika Kdrihas: 
cf. prakrtI^obhay^tmadi-vyiip&ra.-ttrAi&ak calam; * . * 
yah pratltya-samutpSdarh jagSda gadatarh varah 
taiti sarvapadi prapamyayarii kriyate TaUvasct/mgrahah 
with 

anirodham anutpadam— . , . 

yah pratltyasamutpadarii prapaneopaiaTnath £ivam; 

deiayam&sa sambuddhas tam vande vadatom varam. MK (Opening Verse). 

» See both tlie English and Samskrit Intr. to the Tattvasamgraha pp, xxi ff 
and 14 ff. 

3 See Buston, VoL II, p. 136; Bhattacharya, Agama Sdstya p. Ixxvi. 

< Buston, Vol. II, p 135. Poussin, writing about Bh&vaviveka (MCB, ii ( 
p. 6y) r says: tbat the Tibetans divided the Svatantrikas into two branches; 
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fK^OlsWmilter in a note quotes from the work of Tson-kha-pa s 
pupil Khai-dub the following: . . Thereafter, the teacher 

Santarakfita composed the Mddhyamikdlankara and laid the founda¬ 
tion of another school of the Madhyamikas which denies the 
Empirical Reality of the External world, acknowledges the introspec¬ 
tive perception, but on the other hand does not consider consciousness 
to have an Ultimate Reality (differing in this from the Yogacara- 
Vijnanavadins). The Madhyamikdloka and the 3 Bhdvandkramas of 
KamaiaMla, as well as the texts of Vimuktasena, Haribhandra, 
Buddhajnanapada, Abhayakara Gupta etc., agree with Santiraksita 
with the main standpoint (which is that of the Yogacara-Madhyamika 
Svatantrika, whereas Bhavaviveka and Jnanagarbha express the 
point of view of the Sautrantika-Madhyamika-Svatantrikas." 1 

Santaraksita and KamalaSUa* introduced and spread Buddhism in 
Tibet. Owing to their efforts and those of other teachers such as 
Dipaiftkara Srijnana (At&a), the Madhyamika has continued to be 
the dominant philosophy in Tibet and Mongolia to this day. We are 
also told that even in distant Japan it consisted the faith of the 
Sanron® sect. 


Svatantrika-Sautr&ntika (Bhavaviveka etc.) and Sv 5 .tantrika-Yog 4 cara 
(Santaraksita and others). The distinction is based on their conception of 
empirical reality only, 

1 Buston, YoL II, p, x $6 n; see also Oberrniller's The Doctrine of the Fraj- 
n&p&ramM, p. 90 n. 

* Santaraksita lived between 705-762 and Katnalailla, 713-763. For a 
discussion of the dates and the personal life of these great teachers see .Dr. 
Bhattacharya's Foreword to the Tattvasanigraha, 6 . 0 ,S. XXX-XX XI, 
Baroda. 

3 See HXL, YoL II, p. 351, 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE MADHYAMIKA 


DIALECTIC 


I INFLUENCE OF THE MADHYAMIKA ON VIJNANAVADA 
HILOSOPHY never returns to its former placid state after 



\ the shock of a great philosopher. It is again a saying of Hegel 


that the opposition that a philoso evokes is evidence of 



^ its vitality and fruitfulness. The Sfinyala—advayavada—of 
the Madhyamika had come to stay. It was generally accepted that 
the Real is Absolute—at once transcendent of empirical determina¬ 
tions and iinnianerit'm h phenomena as their innermost essence, A 
necessary distinction had also to be made between what is in itself 
and what appears to untutored perception. Absolutism entails 
the distinction between the paramartha and the vyavaharika; it 
formulates the doctrine of tw r o 'truths'; it also implies a theory of 


illusion. 


These basic ideas of the Madhyamika were accepted; but there was 
a reaction against what appeared to some as its extremism and 
unqualified negation of phenomena. The Idealism of the Yogucara 
(Vijfianavada) school has to be understood as a significant modifica¬ 
tion of the Madhyamika &finyata on a constructive basis. The 
formula now is: That which appears is real but not the manner of 
its appearance; 1 that which is devoid is real, while that of which it is 
devoid is unreal, . . ‘All is real' or ‘AH is nothing* are both incorrect 
forms of sunyata. The rope is inherently devoid of the 'snake* - 
appearance, which is foreign to it; but it is not devoid of its own 

1 yat khyfiti para tan tro'sau yatha. khyAti sa kaJpitah; 
pra tyayidhiiiavrttitv&t kalpanam Itra- bh&vatab- 
tasya kbyatur yathakhyanaih ya saria vidyamftnatj; 
j nevah sa pari nispan n a-s vab ha vo'nan y a that vatall: 


Tnsvabhava Nirdeda, 2, 3* 


* a vi pant aril s fi nyat&laksan am udbhavitarti: yac cliiinyairi tasya sadbhavadf 
ytm &unyam tasya tatrlibhavat, sarvabhavafy sarvabhavo v 3 vipantaih 
&Qnyat£lak$anaih sunyatiy^ evabMvaprasang&t. MVBT. p> 13, 
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nature as rope, 1 With this logic* the Vijnanavadins center 5 
reality of vijhana (consciousness) must he accepted as it 
cannot be denied at all, while the duality of subject and object with 
which it is apparently infected must be considered non-existent; 
itinyatl* applies to this unreal aspect* The real is identified with 
vijnhua. 

The Vijfianavadin maintains two contentions; Vijhana is real * not 
apparent; vijhana alone is real* not the object* The first is against 
the Madhyamika, for whom both the knowing consciousness and the 
object known are relative to each other, and are therefore nothing in 
themselves* Le. unreal. The second is against the realist (like the 
Abhidharmika) who uncritically accepts the object as real on a par 
with vijhana. Both are extreme positions, and the Vijnanavada steers 
a middle course between them. 3 

It is convinced of the unreality of the object on certain plausible 
grounds: (i) There is want of conformity between the usual form of 
knowledge (viz. chair* table etc.) and the object which is the atom* 
singly or in combination. The cognition is of the gross object (sthula- 
prafibhasa); but the atom cannot serve as the object-condition 
(aianibana prat y ay a) for the cognition. 4 What appears in knowledge 
lias no counterpart outside* and what is supposedly outside does not 
appear in knowledge. The whole or a real combination consisting of 
parts is not accepted* as the Nyaya-Vai^e^ika does; the Vaibhasika- 
Sautrhntika theory had already condemne d the reality of the avayavi 
(whole). (2) The manifest difficulties inherent in accounting for 
ognition on a dualistic basis* viz., knowledge here and object there 
vith a sarupya relation (representation) between them and the 

1 yatk 5 rajjuh £ tiny a sarpatvabhavena tatsvabh 5 .vatvabha.vat sarvakalarii 
^ any a, na tu raj j n 3 v abhaven a tafhehapi. MVBT. p, 12. 

*' Cf, the first Kftrika of the Madhyantavibhaga: 

abhutaparilcalpo sti dvayarh tatra na vidyate ; 

Mnyata vidyate tv atra tasyam api sa vidyate. VRT. p. 9. 

1 vijfiinavad vijfieyam api dravyata eveti kecin nianyante ; 
vijfieyavad vijnanam api saitivrtita eva na parar;i 5 ,rthal;a 
ity asva dvipraklrasyapy ekantaveid&sya prati^edhfirthah prakaranaram- 
bhah, TrintMkd Bk&$ya> p* 15* 

* na tadekarii na canekaih vi^ayafi paramannsab; 
na ea te sarfihat£ yasmat parara&iiur na siddhyati. Vim&atikd, 11 
Cf. also yady aplndnya-vijfiapter gr&hyatft&th (aiiavah) k 5 ranam bhavet; 
atadabhatayS. tasya niksavad vi^ayah sa tu (anavafi). 
yadabhasa na tasmat sa dravy§bhav 3 ld dvicandravat* evarh b&hyft-dvayaili 
caiva na ynktath matigocarah, Aiambana Purified, i, 2. See also 
XS. pp. ,551 ff. 
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nceivability of an unknown object (sahopaiambhaniyama) throw 
doubt on the realistic hypothesis. 1 (3) The occurrence of illusion, 
dream-objects, mirage, reflections, etc, proves that vijnana can have 
a content without there being a corresponding object outside,® This 
shows the self-contained nature of consciousness; its content is the 
result of its own inner modifications. (4) VVe can plausibly explain 
all facts of experience on the view' that vijnana manifests the object - 
content from time to time owing to its own internal modifications 
which are the result of its vasanas (latent forces). 3 

The trend Of Buddhism had been subjective; it had from the very 
beginning denied the objective reality of many of the entities which 
are commonly taken as real e.g,, the whole, the permanent and the 
universal, and had reduced them to mere ideas (kalpana). This idealism 
reaches its fruition in the Vijnanavada; not only certain forms of 
objectivity are, but objectivity itself is, the work of creative thought. 

Vijnanavada is a mhsvabhavata-vada , 4 as it rejected the reality 
of the objective in toto; and in consequence it rejected the duality of 
subject and object with which consciousness is apparently infected. 
The Madhyamika too is anil^svabhavatavada, for things are mutually 
dependent in their nature {i.e. substance on attributes, self on the 
states and vice versa) and are no tiring in themselves; phenomena are 
unreal (£unya) because they are pratltyasamutpanna (dependent); 
mutual dependence is a mark of the unreal, i he difference between 
the two is that the Madhyamika considers the logical constitution of 
a thing and finds it lacking in essence, lhe Vijnanavadin views it 
psychologically: the object cannot stand by itself; it is nothing 
without the consciousness on which it is super-imposed (parlkalpita). 
It is vijuana that can undergo modification, and it can purify* itself 
by getting rid of the superimposed duality. 


1 TS pp. 571 i 3 . Pramanatmtika pp, 242 ff. (Manoratha-Nandinl- YrtU). 

3 vfifiaptim&traTn evedam asadartha vabhSsaii&t. VirhSaiiM, 1. 
yatah svabijad vijftaptir y&dabh&sa pravartate; 
dvividhayatanatvena te tasya mutiir abravit Vifhi 9- 
yad ant ax jtieyarupam tu bahirvad avabkasate; 

so'rtho vijflanariipatvat tatpratyayatayapi ca. Alambana Parlhsd, 6. 
31 Vifhsatihd pp. 3 £f. 

4 tnvidhasya svabliavasya trividhaEfr nifisvabhavatam; 
samel hava sarvadiiarinaiyaiii de&itit nihsvabbavatrl 

TrithUka* 23 

si sarhklista ca vi£uddM ca sarnali virnalS. ca; 
abdbatu kanakaka^a^uddhivac chuddhir i$yate. 

MVBT\ pp, 42-43. 
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bias in favour of vijnana as the sole reality, the Yogacara 
tlases the Madhyamika for denying the reality of vijriana. His 
most effective argument against the Madhyamika is that everything 
may be dialectically analysed away as illusory; but the illusion itself 
implies the ground on which the illusory construction can take place, 1 
Accepting the Sunyata* of the PrajHdpdramitds and even protesting 
that they interpret it correctly, they modify the Sunyata of the 
Madhyamika; they give substance to the ifluya by identifying it 
with Pure Consciousness (vijnapti-matrata) that is devoid of duality 
(dvaya4unyata), They consider themselves the true Madhyamika— 
adopting the middle course between the extremes of Nihilism and 
Realism, 5 A whole treatise —Ths Madhydnta Vibhdga— is'devoted to 
an elucidation of the Vijnana vada position in contradistinction to 
that of others. 4 The Yogacara-VijMnavada school is the third and 
last comprehensive synthesis of Buddhistic doctrines. It could 
certainly incorporate the Vaibhasika 'dharmas 1 taking them as citta 
and caitta (mental states); the Yogacara even increased the number 
to a hundred.* 


The founder of the Yogacara school is Maitroya(natha) (a.d. 
2 7°~35°) whose historicity® is now generally accepted. But he is 
represented solely by his illustrious disciple Asanga (c> 350} and 
his brother Vasubandhu. 7 Their position here corresponds to that of 


1 upacarasya ca nira&harasya c&sambhavad ava&yaih vijMnaparin&mo 
vastuto'shty upagautavyo y at rat mad h an nopac arah pravarttate. TriwBhd 
Bha$ya t p. x6. 

a nanv evatfi sfitra-Virodhab, sarvadharmah ifinya, iti autre vaeanftt, nAsti 
virodhah „ yasmad dvayarn tatra na vidyate etc, MVBT. p, 9, 

8 naMnyamnapi cSMnyaih sarvaiii vidhiyate Prajfiaparamitadi§u sattvfid 
hi. asattvad iti . , * madhyama pratipac ca &eiti . . sarv&stitve sarvanastitve 
vanta eva sy$n na madhyama pratipat MVBT. pp. 13-14, See also p. 18, 

1 A comparison between the Vjjnamvada and the Mddhyamilca Absolutes 
and the logical merits of their respective standpoints is undertaken in a 
subsequent chapter entitled "The Madhyamika, VijflanavSda and Vedanta 
Absolutism." (Chapter XIII), 

5 See McGovern: Manual of Buddhism pp. 100 ff. Ft, Aiy&sw&imi Alamhana 
Pavik$a Appendix C. pp. nr if. This gives a restoration from Chinese of 
Vasubandhu's Mak&yftm t fyatadhanna Vidyaniuhham. 

* See Tucd *— Some Aspects of the Doctrines of Maitreyandtha and Asanga. 
pp. t ft. £i. Ui and, previous to him, M, M. H, P, Sastri have established the 
historicity of Mai trey an at ha, 

7 There is difference of opinion with regard to the date of Vasubandhu, "The 
Hvo most important are those that place him between a.d, 280-360 and 
oe tween a.d, 420^500, (foreword to TS. p, LXVI). The former is the one now 
generally accepted. 
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and Aryadeva in the Madhyamika system; they foib 
' iird^stematised the Yogacara philosophy. The Yogacara was con- 
tinned by the Vijnanavada of Dignaga and Dliarmakirti who both 
had strong Sautrantika leanings; this is reflected in their logical 
works. 

Asanga is a very interesting and dominating figure in the develop¬ 
ment of Mahay ana philosophy. His three works Mahay ana 
Sutmlamkdm, Dharma Dharmcdmihhanga and Madhyanta Vibhdga 
are from the Yogacara point of view and interpret Sunyata on an 
idealistic basis. 


In the Abhimmaydlamkdra, not a single word is said about the store- 
consciousness (Slaya vijnana), about the three aspects of existence, etc. 
The main teaching is that of non-substantiality and Relativity of all 
elements of existence, without any limitations whatever. This is the strict 
Madhyamika point of view. ... 

The ZJitaralanira also is a treatise devoted to an exposition of the 
strictest Absolutism of the Madhyamika type. ObennUler makes this 
interesting observation with regard to this: We have thus two categories 
of texts to consider: On one side there are the Samdhinirmoccina, the 
Laitkavatam, etc,, containing the Yogacara teachings and a compromising 
interpretation of the Prajnaparamita; the three Yogacara treatises of 
Maitreya, and the whole literature founded upon them. On the other we 
have the pure uncompromising Monism of the Prajfiaparamita, miitl- 
marised in the Abhisunuiydlctyhkdfu, brought to a fur ther development in 
the JndfUt-diQka-aluthkdraj the ^fi'fttdld-devisinhandda and similar Sutras 
and fully expounded in the Uttaratanira. As the central figure here wo have 
the Saint Asanga, as the expounder and the interpreter of two different 
systems. How is this strange position of one of the most celebrated 
Buddhist acaryas to be explained? What was Asanga *s real standpoint? 

In our introduction to the XItiaratantra we have indicated two pos¬ 
sibilities, viz. that there may have been an evolution in the conceptions of 
Asanga, from Idealism to pure Monism, or that,he could have simply 
written his works from different points of view. Before we are put m 
possession of new materials that will help us in the solution of the question, 
we shall havet.o state merely that Asanga 'has evidently fluctuated between 
the two divisions into which the Mahay ana was split,’ 1 


Asanga is an important figure in one other respect. He seems to be 
one of the leaders of the Tantric Buddhism (Vajrayana), if his 
connection with the Guhya Samdju Tantra (Tathdgala Guhyaka) Is 


1 The Doctrine of FrajnaparamM, pp, 09-100. 
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Tautra U certainly much earlier than Asanga, and 
riSeas and practices have been present in all ages. Tantra is the 
unique combination of mantra, ritual, worship and yoga on an 
absolutistic basis. It is both philosophy and religion, and aims at the 
tiansmutation of human personality, by tantric practices suited to 
the spiritual temperament and needs of the individual, into the 
Absolute. What the student of philosophy, especially of the Madhya- 
mika system, is interested in is to point out that it is Sunyata 
that provided the metaphysical basis for the rise of Tantra. With its 
phenomenalising aspect, karuna (corresponding to the Hindu 
conception of Sakti), the formless Absolute (Sonya) manifests itself 
as the concrete world. But the forms neither exhaust nor do they 
bring down the absolute. It is through these forms again that man 
ascends and finds his consummation with the universal principle. 
The various deities, each with a physical form, a bija mantra (a secret 
symbol), a mode of worship etc,, constitute the pantheon from which 
Buddhist, Hindu and even Jaina Tantras have drawn, sometimes 
through mutual borrowing. It is not relevant to our work to enter 
into these details. It is however the Sfmya of the Madhyamika that 
made Tantricism possible. It may thus be said to have initiated a 
new phase in Buddhist philosophy and religion; this had its due 
influence on the corresponding phase on the Brahmanical side,® 


II RELATION BETWEEN THE MADHYAMIKA AND VEDANTA 
With regard to the influence of the Madhyamika on Vedanta we 
are on less sure ground. It is a matter of conjecture and presumption 
whether and to what extent there had been borrowing on either side. 
The question is vast and complicated; scant justice can be done to 
it in the compass of a few pages. For the sake of completeness how¬ 
ever, we have to indicate the possible influence of tin Madhyamika 
on the development of Vedanta. Only the barest outline can be 
attempted here. 

1 See Dr. B. Bhattacharya's Intr. to the Guhya Samctja pp. XXIV ff. 
a ‘There is hardly a Tantra in Hindu literature/ 1 says Dr. Bhattachaxya in 
his Buddhist Esoterism (p. it>3), “which is not tinged with Buddhistic ideas of 
Vajrayana and its leading tenets, including the Mahasukhav&da; it is no 
exaggeration to say that some of Tantras of the Hindus, such as the Mah$cin&- 
kramadunfra are entirely Buddhist in origin. ... It is thus amply proved that 
the Buddhist Tantras greatly influenced the Hindu Tantric Literature / 1 
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Appreciate the possible influence, we may begin by cons! 

■ t&e nature of the revolution in Aupamsada thought ushered in by 
Saiikara and Gaudapada. It is unfortunate that we have no extant 
Vedanta exegetical literature prior to them. The main features of the 
older Vedanta have to be pieced together from references to and 
citations from the commentaries of those writers found in the works 
of Sankara and the noivadvaita Vedantins, especially Ramanuja, 
We have evidence of the existence of these Vedanta teachers beginning 
shortly after the author of the Brahma Sutras: Bodhayana, Upavarsa, 
Guha Deya, KapardI, Bharuci, Bhart fruit ra ? Brahmanandi, Tanka, 
Dramitfa, Brahmadaita, Bhartrprapanca, and Sundara Farttfya. 
Competent scholars 1 have gleaned the views of these and have tried 
to present a picture of pre-Sankara Vedanta, The views of Brahma 
Daria and Bhartrprapanca deserve special notice; {Sankara criticises, 
at numerous places 2 in his bhasya on the Bfk a d dr a nyaka , the views 
of Bhartrprapanca. Ignoring minor differences and details, we may 
characterise pre-Sankara (Gamjapada) Vedanta as follows: 

(i) Upholding the sole reality of Brahman against the Samkhya dualism, 
it however accepted modification of Brahman (parlnama), and even 
ascribed parts to Brahman, The Upanisad texts regarding creation 
are taken literally; jlva (the individual) and the world of nature are 
conceived as real parts (ariria) of Brahman. 


(3) Brahman was conceived to have qualities and aspects* It has concrete 
form (rupa), and is also formless (arupa). It is one as the whole and 
many with regard to its aspects; unity and diversity are not mutually 
incompatible , 3 While difference in kind was denied, internal diversity 


1 MM, Ft. Gopinath Kaviraj makes a comprehensive survey of Pre-Sankara 
Vedanta in his Introduction, in Hindi, (pp. 8 ff) to the translation of Br, Sutra 
SdMara Bh&sya with the JRaina Prabhd {Acyut, Vol. Ill, 4). This article, wluch 
is almost a fair-shed book, deserves to be more widely known for the wealth of 
information and'fruitful suggestions. 

See also Hiriyanna; Brahma Baitfr—an Old VedSntin. Proc. IV. Oriental 
C^nt, (pp. 787 if); Bhartyprapafica — Jnd. Ant 1924, pp. 76-86 and Proc* III 
Orient. Conf. pp. 439 ff. 

1 Up. Bhasya (Ananddirama Edn.): pp. xyo ff,, 190, 207, 236, 293 ff, 
323 A. 33 r> 560, 622-3 etc. 

3 atra kecid vyacaksate: atmavastunali svata evaikatvadi nknatvam cn, 
yatha gar god ravyatayaikatvain sasnadmam dharmanam parasparato bhedab 
yath£ sthulesvekatvaih nan&tvarh ca tath£ niravauave^v amurtavastusv 
ekatv nanltvaihclnumeyam. By. Up. Bhayyap* 622, See also Br.Swfr. Bhfisya 
on II, i a 14, ekatvarti niLnatvaift cobhayam api satyam eva, vrk?a ityekatvam 
iakha iti nanatvam, etc. 
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even individual distinctions were admitted. The restil 1 
philosophy could be called the theory of Identity with difference 
(ViSi§tabheda) or both Identity and difference (bhedabheda). 


(3) Freedom is not through knowledge alone. On various grounds all the 
pre-Sahkara Vedantins have accorded an important and even equal 
status to upasana {devotional contemplation) and karma (works). 
They advocated the combination of knowledge and works (f$ami- 
karma sainiiccayawada} which Sankara and his disciple, StiteS- 
varacarya, have repeatedly refuted. Probably also, they did not 
advocate complete identity between jlva and brahman in the state 
of jiiukti, but only similarity (sarupya), 


(4) As a consequence of the above position, they had the closest affrmty 
with the Piarva the enquiry into Brahman was considered 

an integral part of, or at least a necessary sequel to, the karma 
jijhasa (Piirva Mimariisa). It is Sankara who makes a total break 
from tills tradition, and comes in for criticism at the hands of 
nomadvaita Vedantins. 1 


(5) The nature of avidya* is hardly dear. It was taken as a + fimction of 
brahman to become many; there was real transformation and 
re-transformation of the work! into Brahman again (prapaiica- 
pravilaya-vada), s The notion of appearance (adhyasa) does not seem 
to have been understood or appreciated. 


No doubt, there are many other differences; but these are enough 
to indicate the distinction we want to draw between pre-Sankara 
Vedanta and Sankara's standpoint. The former did not formulate a 
theory of appearance (vivartavada); no need was felt to draw the 
distinction between the paramartha and the vyavaharika or of the 
texts into para and apara; Pre-Sahkara Vedanta is best described 
as ekatvavada, monism; it is not advaita—Absolutism. Advaitism is 
the conscious rejection of duality and difference as illusory. Brahman 
is established, not positively, but by the denial 6f duality. 

This is the nature of the revolution in the Aupanisada tradition 
ushered in by Sankara. All these are present in essentials in 
GamJapadaT Mandukya Rarikds, He very explicitly declares that 

1 Cf. Sri Bha$ya l, hi. 

* Cf. By, Up. Bhdpya (p. 330) avidy&y&£ ca svata utth&nam fi$ai&divad ity 
adi katpa nln u papan n ai va. 

j See Sankara's Bhasya on Br. $&L III, ii r 21 for a criticism of this doctrine 
and its implications. 
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wpfjf (dvaita) is unreal (mithya) and advaita (non-duality’' is 
fmate (paramartha) ; l * 3 there is complete unqualified identity 
between jiva and Brahman; their difference is only apparent and is 
circumstanced® by delimiting adjuncts (upadhi). There is no creation 
or parcelling out of Brahman, and all accounts of creation in the 
scriptures are to be taken as but devices to teach the identity of 
brahman and the world.® Gautfapada makes, in the first three books 
of bis Karikas, a sustained and successful attempt to show the deeper 
meaning of the Upanisadic texts. 4 5 * By appeal to arguments too, he 
shows plausibly how a thing could appear and be mistaken as real; 
he adduces as examples dream-objects, 'rope-snake' etc; ajati-vada/ 
vivartavada and mayavada are all established as the true import 
of the Vedanta. 

Sankara's greatness consists in his seizing upon these suggestions 
and coherently working them into a system. Even if his identity 
with Sankara, the commentator on the Kdrikds , is questioned, as it 
can well be, there can be no doubt that our Sahkara was fully 
acquainted with the Karik&s; he quotes two verses* from them, and 
reverentially refers to Gaudapada as the master conversant with the 
Vedanta-tradition. 7 Tradition also makes out that Gau^apada was 
the teacher of his teacher. 

The question can now be put; pre-Gaudapada-Sahkara Vedanta 
is monistic, not advaidc; how could it suddenly take an absolutistic 
turn? Two hypotheses are possible: one that of borrowing, or at least 
of copying, from the absolutism and dialectic already well-established 
in the Madhyamika and Vijnanavada systems; and second, that 
owing to its own inner dynamism the Upanisadic tradition too was 
heading towards absolutism. There is nothing ineongruent in either 
of the hypotheses, nor are they mutually exclusive. But it is to be 
noted that after its criticism of the Samkhya dualism and establish¬ 
ment of the reality, of Brahman, there was not much development 


1 mayamatram idarft dvaitam advaitarh paraniSrthatah. (I, 17) adVaite 
yojayet smrtzm (II, 36}, advaitarh par&mfijtho hi (III, tS) etc, 

* See Mdnd. KM. If 3-7, 13-14. 

3 Ibid. Ill 15. 

4 Mand< Kdri. II 3, 11-15; H| 23-26* 

5 Ibid. II 32, III 2 ft. Ill 20 ft. 

4 "anadi m&ya.y&" is quoted in Br Sut. Bhd$ya II, 1, 0 and "mrl'.oha 
visphtflinga*' etc. 211 II* iv, 14 (ibid), 

7 atroktaih veclantartha-sampradayavidbhir acaryaib. 
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fin Aupani$ada school; it produced a considerable amount of 
exegetical literature and evolved a mimamsa, but as regards originality 
and striking a new path, it remained stagnant and sluggish. There is, 
however, nothing inherently impossible for the older Vedanta-thought 
in developing into advaitism; for, if the radical pluralism of earlier 
Buddhism could lead to the absolutism of the Madhyamika, a 
similar development could happen here too, perhaps with greater 
ease. The Upanisads themselves unmistakably suggest the sole 
reality of Brahman; difference is decried as apparent; Sankara's 
reference to Gau^apada, as one knowing the tradition (sam- 
pradayavid), 1 may mean that there was an advaitic school of 
Vedanta too, although it might not have been a dominant one. 
It is possible, even probable, that such a school existed and 
exerted its influence on the Madhyamika and that it became the 
dominant Vedantic school owing to the efforts of Gaucjapada and 
Sankara. 

Though this hypothesis of evolving absolutism without external 
help cannot be ruled out completely, it is however a fact that 
absolutism (advayavada) had already been evolved in the anatma 
tradition. There were lively interchanges between the Buddhist and 
the Brahmanical logicians for centuries. The Madhyamika and 
Aupanisada schools were not enclosed in water-tight compartments. 
We have undeniable evidence of Madhyamika and Yogacara influence 
in the Mandukya Karikas : The whole problem has been ably and 
thoroughly treated by Professor Bhattacharya in his Agama Sdslra 
of Gaudapdda* The question has been brought as near a solution 
as our present knowledge of Mahayana Buddhism and Vedanta 
warrants. 

The questions about the priority of the Mandukya Upani§ad to the 
Karikas , how much of it is Upanisad and even the question about the 
identity of the commentator of the Karikas - -SanKara with the 
Bhagavatpada, may be waived aside as not germane to our enquiry. 
One cannot fail to be struck by points of close similarity between the 
Karikas , especially the IV Chapter of it and Mahayana works. These 

1 Gaudapada himself uses expressions which indicate that he is following a 
Vedantic tradition, e.g. “vedante$u vicak$anaih;° “vedaparagaih . . . dfstah," 
‘*&hur manlsinal?” etc. 

* The Agama Sastra of Gaudapdda, ed., translated and annotated by Prof. 
Vidhushekhara Bhattacharya, Calcutta, 1943; Sanskrit version by the same 
author, 1950. 
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Smti three heads: use of technical words 1 which have significant 
meaning only in Buddhist philosophical literature; verses 3 which are 
almost verbatim quotations or adaptations from well-known 
Madhyamika and Yogacara works; and third the doctrines like non- 
origination, the non-predicability of the four kinds of alternatives 
(sad asad, etc., svatah paratah etc.) to things, all things being pure 
and quiescent, the object as creation of citta-spandana (mind- 
vibration), etc. These are too numerous and persistent to be laid away 
as accidents and insignificant coincidences. The conclusion is irresis¬ 
tible that in the Mdndukya Kdrikds, Gau^apada, a Vedanta philosopher, 
is attempting an advaitie interpretation of Vedanta, in the light of 
Madhyamika and Yogacara doctrines. He even freely quotes and 
appeals to them. 

This conclusion is however subject to two important considera¬ 
tions—one textual and the other doctrinal. To take the first. We have 
so far proceeded on the assumption that all the four chapters (Agama, 
Vaitathya, Advaita and AlataSanti) organically belong to the 
MdnMkya K&ribas, and are of one authorship. It is to be noted 
however that in the first three chapters of the R&rikds, nothing is 
said to which any orthodox Vedantin could take exception as regards 
language and logical content. In fact, the author of these three 
chapters impresses us as a keen Vedantin giving the deeper interpreta¬ 
tion of Upanisadic texts. His arguments are all Vedantic, and there 
is little Buddhistic flavour about them. 3 The examples adduced by 
him, viz., rope-snake (II, iy-8), ghatakaia (III, 3-7} have become 
integral to subsequent Vedanta, No Vedanta writer has quoted from 
the fourth chapter, while verses are quoted from the first three. 


1 sarhvrta (II, i, 4, IV 33, IV 57): k&Ipita saihviti and paramartha IV 73, 
74. dharmah in the sense of elements (IV, xo, 33, 58, 81, 91, 92, 93, 96, 98, 99): 
ajati (IV 19, 42 etc.) . . . buddha IV 19, 42, So, 88, ndyaka IV 98, 99—sam- 
buddha, dvipad^rfi vara IV, 1. prajnaptf sarhkfeAa, paratantra (IV 24), 
abhutubhinive^a IV 79; lokottaram IV 88. Vai£lradyam IV 94. t&yin—IV 99, 
advayata, prapancopaiama, aspariayoga II 39, II 2. 

5 Quotations from Madhyamika works: svato va paroto v&, IV 22, hetor 
Mib phalam IV 15, asti nastyasti . . . IV 83. kotya£ catasrah, IV 84, ddiMntah 
, . . sarvadharmab IV 93. 

Quotations from Yogacara works: 
abhfitabhiniveSo'sti dvayaih tatra na vidyate—IV 75. 
cittaspanditaip evedam, IV 7 2 ; cittarh na samspiiatyartham IV 26. 

AIL references arc traced to their original sources with relentless thoroughness 
in the Agama Sfistra, especially in the annotations to Book IV, 

a Such expressions as sarhvrta, advaya, prapaucopa^amaj ajati, vikalpa etc., 
do occur; but on such slender foundations nothing can be built. 
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/eiia and Santarakrita 1 have also quoted, in their exposit 
ct^ n-apanisada school, from this part alone. 

We breathe a different atmosphere in chapter IV [A lata Santi). 
Professor Bhattacharya himself observes that "in Book I V Gaudapada 
has discussed nothing directly of the Vedanta, as nothing Vedantic 
will be found therein; even such words as brahman and atman are 
not to be found there.”* This pail begins with a salutation 
(mangalacarana) in praise of Buddha (dvipadaiii varam) and ends 
with another. This shows that it is an independent work. With regard 
to their content, the Professor remarks that the relationship between 
this and the previous books is not "such as between a work and its 
different chapters."* Aj&tivada is established again, but this time as 
the true import of the Buddha’s teachings. Almost every line of this 
Book IV has reference to the Madhyaniika and Vij nanavada ti eatises. 
Everywhere we are told that such is the teaching of the Buddhas, and 
such is not. It can be considered as an attempt to synthesise the 
two schools of Mahay&na. On internal evidence alone, we may treat 
the Alula kanti Prakarana of the Mandukya Kdrtkas as an independent 
work, written most probably by a Buddhist. Therefore establishing 
a concordance between this part (Book IV) and Mahayana works 
proves little; for it is concordance between two Buddhistic woiks, and 
not betweena Vedanta treatise and Buddhism. Professor Bhattacharya 
comes almost to the same conclusion when he says: “This leads one 
to think that Book IV is an independent work" and even more 
drastically: "Thus we arrive at the conclusion that these four Books 
are four independent treatises and are put together in a volume under 
the title of Agama Sdstra.”* 

If the independence of the Books, especially of Book iv, were 
accepted, 6 it alters our contention with regard to the alleged borrow¬ 
ing. We have no direct textual evidence for that. We can only presume 
and conjecture from the acknowledged priority of the Madhyamika 
and Yogacara advayavada to the advaita of Gaudapada and 


1 See Agama SSsira pp. Ixxv vi. 

* Ibid—p- cxliv. 

' Agama Stistra p. iv, 

* Agama S&stra, p. tvii. 

* Bv what chance these independent works were brought together and were 
foisted upon one author is a matter of conjecture. The similarity of form 
(ij&tivaila and advayavSda) might have been responsible for this accidental 
a-lliance. 
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and from the absence of such a trend in their predecessors* 

This brings us to the doctrinal consideration. We have been talking 
of borrowing, influence and relationship in rather general terms* It 
is necessary to define the possible nature of the borrowing, granting 
that it did take place* It is our contention that there could not be 
acceptance of any doctrinal content by either side from the other, as 
each had a totally different background of tradition and conception 
of reality. The Vedantins stake everything on the atman (Brahman) 
and accept the authority of the Upanisads. We have pointed out at 
length the nairatmya standpoint of Buddhism and its total opposition 
to the atman (soul, substance, the permanent and universal) in any 
form. This barrier was always there. Besides, it is readily assumed that 
there is no difference between the Absolute of Vedanta and that of 
the Madhyamika or Vijnanav&da. 1 If we carefully analyse their 
respective standpoints, we would find that all these agree with regard 
to the logical form of the absolute, as free of empirical determina¬ 
tions and as the essence of phenomena and also as realised in an 
intuitive experience. But they differ with regard to the nature of 
the absolute (that with which they identify it) and the mode of 
their approach. It can only make for confusion to ignore the 
differences. 4 

Consistent with the above contention, we can only expect the 
Vedantin to have profited by the technique or method of the Madhya 
mika, He had before him the Madhyamika distinction of paramartha 
and sarhvrti, of texts into tutartha and neyartha, his reaching the 
real by the method of negating the unreal appearance etc. The 
Madhyamika and Yogacara also had a theory of illusion to account 
for the emergence of appearance. Knowledge of this turn in Buddhism 


1 This is the usual opinion about these absolutes. MM, Ft. Kaviraj, however, 
makes the pregnant suggestion (op, eft. p. 73) that these are not identical* and 
that though they are all absolutism, yet the Sunyavada of the Madhyamika* 
Yijhanadvayava&i of the YogacSras, £aktyadvay avada of the Saktas, the 
Sabdadvayavfidrv of the Grammarians and the older Vedantins like Mandana 
Misra differ in themselves to a greater or lesser extent. The Advaita i Jght by 
Gaudapada has its own special feature. In the circumstances, it is fFicult to 
estimate whether and to what extent Sankara has been influenced by other 
systems* 


® What is real for one is appearance for another. Throughout this work* the 
characterisitk standpoint of the Madhyamika has been kept in view, and 
distinctions between the Madhyamika, Vedanta and VijMnavada have been 
drawn with regard to important doctrines. The problem is discussed in a separate 
chapter (Chap. XIII) entitled The Madhyamika, VijMnavdda and Vedanta 
Absolutism, 
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'ifliasjt EatM sent the Vedautin back to his own texts and enableamm 
to ^perceive the truer meaning of the Upanisads in advhitisrn. 
Presumably, there has been borrowing of technique 1 and not of 
tenets* 


i Sri Harsa, as is well known, employs the MSdhyaralka method in his 
Khandana Kkayda KhUdya and even says 30 in so many words, Our explanation 
of similarity of method and technique accounts for the accusation by Bh&skara 
and other nonadvaita Ved&ntins against Sankara and his followers as introduc¬ 
ing JVE&hayamka-naya (pravts^a) and as being Buddhists in disguise (prac- 
charma-bauddhas); it at once preserves the doctrinal originality of the Ved£ota. 





CHAPTER FIVE 



THE STRUCTURE OF THE MADHYAMIKA 
DIALECTIC 


I ORIGIN AND PLACE OF THE DIALECTIC 
T is difficult to conceive of two view-points more diametrically 



opposed to each other in their metaphysics than the atmavada 


and the nairatmyavada. The Samkhya and the older Vedanta 


representing the atma tradition advocated and formulated the 
substance-view—the supremacy of being. They emphasised the 
permanent and universal aspect of experience; they understood the 
effect as identical with the cause (satkaryavada). Gaudapada and 
Samkara merely bring out the implications of this standpoint when 
they declare change, difference and plurality as illusory; t h ey formulate 
the complemeniary doctrine of avidya to explain the appearance of 
difference. 

For the earlier Buddhism, the real as the efficient (arthakriyakari) 
could not be permanent; only the momentary (ksanika) is real. 
Things are different at different times; there is no duration; permanence 
is a subjective construction put upon discrete momentary entities. 
There are as manj r entities as there are distinguishable aspects. Each 
entity is unique; the universal is an appearance. With a Humean 
metaphysics, the Buddhists worked out the complementary doctrine 
of conceptual construction largely on Kantian lines. Rejecting the 
permanent, they elaborated the doctrine of Elements. Causation was 
taken as the co-ordination of these separate elements (dharma-sarhketa). 

It is significant that both the Buddhist and the Brahmanical 
systems establish their real by a critique of causality; this is the 
central problem in Indian philosophy. Curiously enough, both views 
lead, when consistently pressed, to the same predicament. 1 If the 
effect were identical with the cause, there is no production, as nothing 
new emerges; if they were different, there is no continuity between 
cause and effect. The Madhyamika shows by his dialectic that not 
only causality but every category or doctrine leads to contradiction. 

1 Many Madhyamika treatises begin the dialectic by an analysis of causation, 
cf. MK. I (Pratyaya-Prakiirat'ia), BOA. (IX). TS (Opening Chapters). 
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_views appear to give the truth as long as we are not leflectiv 

critical. Criticism dissolves their plausibility, and establishes the 
real as Absolute, as devoid of thought-determinations (SOnya). 

Further, the Madhyamika urges that the earlier Buddhism was 
critical by halves. It was right in denying the reality of substance 
(pudgalanairatmya); but it was dogmatic when it converted this 
nairatmya into a doctrine of the reality of discrete momentary entities 
(dharrna). Cutting up the real into a series of rigid self-sufficient 
entities does not make for the production of one thing from another. 
Bach entity being absolutely self-contained, there is no dependance, 
movement or change; the effect becomes a fortuitous emergence. 
As N&garjuna says: 1 "If you take entities to exist by themselves 
(svabhavat), you take them as unconditioned, uncaused.” If things 
depend on each other, as the doctrine of pratityasamutpada should 
mean, they are relative to each other in nature, and not merely in 
point of time. There are no rigid elements of existence. If things 
cannot be conceived as permanent, they are not momentary either, 
Buddha has taught the doctrine of momentariness not as an ultimate 
proposition, but as a step leading to relativity (Sunyata). 1 

Like the Advaitism of Sankara, the Madhyamika is a revolutionary 
interpretation of Buddhism. It deepened Buddhism by analysing 
fully its implications. It is a sustained attempt to synthesise ihe 
teaching of the Buddhist scriptures by the adoption of the trans¬ 
cendental (paramartha) and the phenomenal (saihvrti) 3 standpoints. 
Texts are divided into neyartha and nitartha, corresponding to 
Sankara's distinction of para and apara kutis. 

Pratityasamutpada, the cardinal doctrine of Buddhism, means, 
according to the Madhyamika, the dependance of things on each 
other, their having no nature or reality of their own (nissvabhavatva 
or SCinya), 4 The Madhyamika dialectic was born immediately of the 

1 MK. XXIV. 16* 17. 

2 BCA. IX, 7 ‘ lok5vat&raufirthaiii ca bhSva nathena deiitSJj; tattvatali 

ksanika uaite: „ „ A . , , , . , 

The VijMuavadm also says that the earlier doctrine of elements is a step 
towards the final denial of the elements too: 

t&thci pudgala-n&iratmya-prave£o by anyatha puimh; 
decani diianna*n air at my a pra vet) ah halpitatmana. 

ViridalikU, 10 

3 MIC XXIV, 8, g. See also BCA. IX, z * 

4 Cf, the oft-quoted text from the Lartkfivaffira Sutra: 

svabhavaautpattiiii sadidhaya, mahimatCj, sarvadharmah. 

Sunya iti may a de^itah, MKT, p, 504. 
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of the two radical points of view—the substance-view 
tfie modal view, especially of the latter. 1 2 But like the Kantian dialectic, 
the Madhyamika is a critique of all philosophy. 3 


II THE ‘COPERNICAN REVOLUTION 1 * * * IN INDIAN PHILOSOPHY 

The position occupied by the Madhyamika in Indian philosophy 
is similar to that of Kant in modern European philosophy. The 
emergence of criticism in Kant was the direct outcome of the impasse 
created by the two trends of thought, Rationalism and Empiricism. 
Each had been cultivated for three or four generations with great 
intensity; they advocated diametrically opposed views about the 
real and our knowledge of it. A similar, perhaps an intenser, conflict 
emerged in Indian philosophy by the clash of atma and anatma 
views. Dialectic is the consciousness of this conflict in Reason. In 
Kant are gathered the two trends, Rationalism and Empiricism. 
Both are species of dogmatism, and the critique is their solution as 
revealing this dogmatism. Likewise, the Madhyamika characterizes 
both the atma and anatma views as dogmatic (drsfi). Critically 
analysed, each drsfi reveals its inner contradiction. Prajna (intuitional 
insight) is the abandonment of all dp$ti. Both the Madhyamika and 
Kant can justly be credited with having initiated the critical phase 
in philosophy in their respective spheres. The Copernican revolution 
in Indian philosophy was brought about by the Madhyamika. 

For both the Madhyamika and Kant criticism itself is philosophy. 
They arrive at the devastating conclusion that speculative metaphysics 
is untenable. Speculation does not give us knowledge, but only 
illusion. Neither the Madhyamika nor Kant has any doctrine or 
theory of their own. The Madhyamika is more decided and consistent. 8 

The critical philosophy of Kant led to the rise of the great Idealist 

1 Reference must be made to Part I of the work, especially to Chapters 
1-3, for a discussion of the nature and development of the two Traditions 
(atma and anatma views) and the consequent origin of the Madhyamika 
Dialectic. 

2 iunyala sarvadyffindrh proktS, nissaranarfa jinaih. MK. XIII, 8. The MK 

ends with the same note: sarvad^tiprahandya etc. MK. XXVII, 30. 

2 See infra the Chapter on the Madhyamika Conception of Philosophy as 

PrajMpdramitd. 

Kant is hesitant, and at places states his intention of giving us a system of 

philosophy. “Such a system of pure (speculative) reason I hope myself to 

produce under the title of Metaphysics of Nature.“ Critique , p. 14. 
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. Absolutist systems of Fichte, Hegel and Schopenhauer. Likewise] 
Se two great absolutist systems of India, Vijnanavada and Vedanta, 
although they did not accept the Sunyata of the Madhyamika, are 
still the direct outcome of the Madhyamika dialectic. 1 


Ill DIALECTIC-—THE CONFLICT OF REASON 
‘Dialectic’ is generally, but incorrectly, applied to any closely 
reasoned argument or refutation of doctrines. Zeno is considered to 
be the first discoverer* of the dialectic, because he invented irrefutable 
arguments against motion, change and the void. This only means that 
he was fully aware of the implications and absurdities of 'Becoming'; 
it is a critique of Becoming. It is not a critique of Being as well. Zeno 
refutes others, but is not alive to the shortcomings of his own position. 
In the Parmenides of Flato we find for the first time the beginnings 
of the diafectic. Therein Plato exhibits, with wearisome detail, the 
contradictions involved in the notions of 'One' and 'Many,' ‘Being’ 
and 'Becoming’; there is also an attempt to get beyond these 
opposites. If our interpretation of Buddha’s ‘silence’ is accepted, 
then to Buddha belongs the honour of being the first discoverer of 
the Dialectic.® 

Dialectic is a self-conscious spiritual movement; it is necessarily 
a critique of Reason. 1 This is not possible without the consciousness 
of the opposition of the thesis and the antithesis. There must be at 
least two view-points or patterns of interpretation diametrically 
opposed to each other. A dilemma is not a dialectic, for tha t is a 
temporary predicament having reference to a particular situation. 
The Dialectic is a universal conflict affecting every sphere of 
things. 

1 See supra . (Chap. IV) for an assesment of the nature and extent of the 
influence of the Madhyamika Dialectic on the Vijnanavada and the Vedanta. 

a "Because of this method, which he employed with masterly skill, Zeno was 
called by Aristotle the inventor of Dialectic and Plato says that he could make 
one and the some appear to his hearers, as like and unlike, as one and many, as 
in motion and at rest." Zeller, History of Greek Phil., Vol. I, p. 613. 

* See Chapter II. Silence of the Buddha and Beginnings of the Dialectic. 

* We are not accepting the disreputable meaning of the term dialectic as 
semblance-knowledge, as sophistry consciously employed to create illusion. 
See Critique, p. 99. Dialectic is rightly understood as a "Critique of the under¬ 
standing and reason in respect of their hyper-physical employment." ibid., 
pp. roo-ior. 
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eoimon-sense and science such an opposition does not J 

ilthbugh two or more opposed concepts are used in interpreting 
things. Some things are taken as fleeting and momentary like the 
flash of lightning; some as permanent, even unchanging. The organic 
pattern of development is applied in the biological and humanistic 
sciences; the mechanical in the purely physical sciences. Both these, 
however, are not offered as explanations of one and the same set of 
facts' nor is any one pattern universalised. This, howe vei, is inevitable 
in philosophy. Philosophy selects a particular pattern from among 
several exemplified in things, exaggerates it out of all proportion and 
uni vernalises it to infinity. The pattern or concept so selected and 
universalised becomes an Idea of Reason, as Kant calls it. What 
impels us to select one particular point of view and not any other is 
a matter of our spiritual affiliation. The Mahayanists would call this 
our spiritual gens (gotra). 1 But having chosen one, consciously oi 
rather unconsciously, we universalise it and take it as the norm of 
evaluation. Though innocently stated as a description of facts, every 
philosophical system is an evaluation of things or a prescription to 
view them in a particular way. There is nothing scientific or philosophic 
about ideas and concepts. The concept used with restraint, within 
experience, is scientific; the same used without 'hose limiting and 
validating conditions becomes an Idea, of Reason, With the Madhya- 
mika, we can call that a drsfi or anta. Division of spheres among 
sciences is natural; but within each science itself there cannot be 
alternative and conflicting systems of explaining the same set of 
facts. Restriction of spheres among philosophical systems is un¬ 
thinkable; each pliilosophy is, or claims to be, a complete and the 
only picture of all things. In science, a dispute regarding rival 
hypotheses can, at least in principle, be settled by an appeal to 
sense-experience in the last resort; in philosophy hypotheses cannot 
be proved or disproved by any such appeal. Disputes become 
interminable conflicts. Science is experimentation with things 
presented to us by sense; philosophy is speculation with regard to 
the supersensible. "No actual experience has ever been completely 
adequate to an Idea of Reason, yet to it every actual expenmee 
belongs." 3 There is thus no hope of alighting upon an empirical fact 

1 tt Mahaydnasutr&lamkava HI, 2 (p 10}: 

rjMtUnam adhimuhteS ca pmtipattea ca bbedatah; 
ph&1abhedt>palabc!iie£ gotrastitvaib mrupy&te, 

* Critique, p. 
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will upset any philosophy. Philosophy, when cult! 
seriously and systematically, leads to interminable and total conflict. 
Dialectic is implicit in philosophy. Dialectic is at once the conscious¬ 
ness of this interminable and total conflict in reason and the attempt 
to resolve it. 


IV DIALECTIC AS RESOLUTION OF THE CONFLICT 

Two or three ways have been suggested to get over this conflict. 
We may recognise that each philosophical system embodies and 
emphasises a valuable view of reality; its fallacy however lies in its 
extremism, abstraction from other aspects, The opposition can be 
got over by incorporating all the views in a comprehensive system. 
This is the way of the Jaina system and Hegel, Or, despairing of any 
settlement in this anarchical state of affairs, one may easily be led 
to scepticism and positivism. Positivism, as denial of metaphysics, 
is chronic in philosophy, Its resurgence is almost periodic; it 
invariably appears after a period of great philosophic activity* 1 

Scepticism usually takes a positivist turn by restricting the realm of 
significant discourse to the empirical, 3 Though confused with 
positivism, the Madhyamika position, like Kant's, is totally different; 
it is spiritual to the core. The Madhyamika denies metaphysics not 
because there is no real for him; but because it is inaccessible to 
Reason, He is convinced of a higher faculty, Intuition (prajria) with 
which the Real (tattva) is identical, 3 

It is instructive to consider the solution of the conflict in Reason 

* To illustrate this from the history of European philosophy: 

The scepticism of the Sophists—Protagoras and Gorgias—followed on the 
heels of the Eleatic (Being) school and Heracleitus (Becoming); the great 
systems of Plato and Aristotle were followed by the Scepticism of Pyrrho; it 
invaded the Academy itself, and distinguished masters of the academy— 
Arcelans and Carneades— were its great exponents. Hume's scepticism was the 
natural result of the conflict of the great systems of Rationalism and Empiricism 
in the modem age. The Positivism of Comte came in the wake of the great 
systems of Fichte, Hegel and Schopenhauer, In our own times. Logical 
Positivism may be considered as the negative reaction to Idealism and Realism. 

' J Positivism is anti-metaphysical, It considers metaphysics or philosophy 
proper as a body of pseudo-propositions, as nonsense. Only science is significant. 
The function left for philosophy is to analyse linguistic forms employed in 
science. See the works of Wittgenstein, Carnap, Max Scheler, Ay or and others. 

a For a fuller discussion of the nature of this intuition see the subsequent 
Chapter on The Madhyamika Conception of Philosophy as PmjnapilyamitlL 
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by the Jaina and Hegel, if only because it throws lighPoiT 
the structure of the dialectic and shows in what manner the 
Madhyamika dialectic differs from theirs. 

By a criticism of several systems representative of different points 
of view like the Samkhya, Nyaya and Buddhism, the Jaina shows 
that each view is true in so far as it draws attention to an actual and 
indispensable aspect of the real. It becomes an exaggerated travesty 
of facts (nayabhasa) when it excludes other views. A truer view is 
to comprehend these views in. our conception of the real. Both the 
substance-view and the modal view (dravyarthika and paryayarthika 
naya, or asti and nfvsti) are equally true of the real. The basic alterna¬ 
tives {mfilabhangas) are two—affirmation and negation. These can be 
asserted successively (kramarpi tobhayam) or simultaneously 
(saharpitobhayara)—engendering a composite view (asti and nasti), 
and an indeterminate standpoint (avaktavyam) respectively. The 
indeterminate, as the indifterence of emphasis, allows of combination 
with the previous three, thus giving rise to three more derivative 
alternatives. 1 The formulation of the real cannot be complete with 
less than these seven disjunctives. It must be noted that a subsequent 
alternative does not supersede the previous, but is an addition to it. 
Thus there can be no higher or lower view as in Hegel; each is equally 
a true view of things. The real is not a unity, but a manifold of 
differences {anekdotatmakam vastu). The Jaina logic is a disjunctive 
synthesis. 

Hegel too inveighs against abstraction which is but partial truth; 
the whole alone is real. Hegel derives the opposite not by an appeal 
to experience, but by a logical analysis of the concept. How one 
concept, by being insisted upon, passes into its opposite has always 
seemed a puzzle to students of Hegel. The dialectic is a passage, a 
movement, from concept to concept; it is at once creative of newer, 
more comprehensive and higher concepts. It is a negative and a 


1 SyadvSdaralnak ara , IV, Sutras 17-18 (pp. 62 ff). Sanmalitarka pp. 441 ff. 

SyddvSdamanjari pp. 189 ff (Poona Edn.). Prameya-Kamala-MUrtanda pp. 681 ff. 
tatra pra§na-va£at ka£cid vidhau &abdafr pravartate; 
sySLdasty evakhilarti yad vastusvarupadi catu?tay£t. 
syan nasty eva viparyasad iti ka£cin lu^edhane; 
sy£d dvaitam eva tad dvaittd itya3titva-ni§edhayoJ^ 
krame^a; yaugapadyad vH sylicl avaktavyam eva tat; 
sy&dastyavacyam eveti y athoci ta-n ay arpa nat, 
syan nasty av&cyam eveti tata eva nigadyate; 
sy&d dvayavaevam eveti saptabhangyavirodhatah. 

Taimnha^loha-VM. (p, 128,} 
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positive function of Reason, It presses each concept (e.g. Being), 
squeezes out all its implications, as it were; and at this stage it 
becomes indistinguishable from its very opposite (Non-Being). But 
through this negation there arises a new concept. And as this concept 
has been engendered by its opposite, it is richer in content, and 
includes the previous one. Negation is not total annulment but 
comprehension without abstraction. This new idea itself is the starting 
point for another process, the thesis of a newer triad. The dialectical 
movement is a spiral. Rather, it may be conceived as an inverted 
pyramid. Its beginning is determined by the idea with the least 
content (Pure Being), and the end by the most comprehensive 
concept {Absolute Idea), The objection that the entire dialectical 
movement is merely ideal—formal—is attempted to be solved by 
Hegel by asserting the identity of Thought and Reality. The 
investigation of thought-structure is at once the investigation of 
the Real. 

The Hegelian dialectic is a conjunctive or integrating synthesis: 
at every stage the alternatives are unified and transcended; and this 
leads to a higher and a lower view. The jaina dialectic is a disjunctive 
synthesis of alternatives, as we have seen; it is more a syncretism 
than a synthesis. They further differ in the function they assign to 
thought: for Hegel thought is creative, while for the Jaina it is 
representative of the real. The Jaina’s is a logic of realism and. 
pluralism; Hegel’s is a logic of idealism and absolutism. However, 
both may subscribe to this common formula: distinctions in thought 
are not merely in thought, not subjective; they are truly indicative of 
the real This the Madhyamika denies. For him thought-distinctions 
are purely subjective, and when taken as the texture of the real they 
are nothing less than a falsification of it. 

The Madhyamika dialectic tries to remove the conflict inherent in 
Reason by rejecting both the opposites taken singly or in combina¬ 
tion, The Madhyamika is convinced that the conjunctive or dis¬ 
junctive synthesis of the opposites is but another view; it labours 
under the same difficulties. Rejection of all mews is the rejection of 
the competence of Reason to comprehend reality. The real is 
transcendent to thought. Rejection of views is not based on any 
positive grounds or the acceptance of another view; it is solely based 
on the inner contradiction implicit in each view. The function of the 
Madhyamika dialectic, on the logical level, is purely negative, 
analytic. 


The Structure of the Madhyamika Dialectic 


V THE FOUR ALTERNATIVES IN EVERY PROBLEM 

Four alternative views are possible on any subject. 1 The basic 
alternatives are two: Being and Non-Being, Affirmation and Nega¬ 
tion, From these, two others are derived by affirming or denying both 
at once: both Being and Non-Being (ubhayasarhMrnatma), 8 and 
neither Being nor Non-Being (ubhayapratbiedhasvabhavata). 2 It may 
be thought that in avoiding the two extremes, the Madhyamika takes 
a middle position in between the two. No; he does not hold any 
middle position. 5 Or, the middle is no position; it is beyond concept 
or speech; it is the transcendental, being a review of all things. 4 

Four and only four views are possible: two are primary and the 
other two secondary. It is not possible to reduce affirmation or 
negation to each other. It may be held that "all affirmation is 
negation”; because, to affirm that 'this is a triangle’ is to deny that 
it is a square, etc. Likewise* negation may be taken as affirmation; 
for, to deny the existence of a thing is to affirm its presence elsewhere 
or in some other form. These attempts however are more fanciful 
than plausible. For, whatever may be the real nature of any concrete 
thing (whether it is all Being or Non-being or both at once), the two 

* In the examination of each category, causality etc,, four types of views 
are i variably formulated in the Madhyamika texts. In the chapter on the 
Examination of Views ( Dfsiipatlhsd. MK. XXVII) the schema of four views is 
given, "drstayo na bhavisyacni . . . etc/' MK. XXVII, 2. The Vftii thereon 
says: ihapi dr^tidvayopadanam up?laksaijarthaiii catasras ivetd drstaya^ 
(MKV* ppr 372, 573), Aryadeva gives the number and order of the alternatives: 

sad asad sadasac ceti no bh ay am ceti ca kranmh; esa 
proyojyo vidvadhhir ckatvadi.su nityaiah (CS. XTV, 21), 

Haribhadra puts the thing logically as: 

vidhanarb prati^edhahca taveva sahitau punah; 
pratisedham tayor eva sarvatha navagaechati—AAA. p, 61, 

- In BCAP (p. 358) these characteristic expressions are used. 

a astlti nftstlti ubhe'pi antd 
suddhl asuddhiti imepJ anta 
tasmad obhe anta vivarjayitvS 

madhye/ pi sthdnam na haroii SfUm IX, 28 (p. 103, 

Vol. II, digit MSS); also quoted in MKV. pp. 135, 270. 

The tattya for the Madhyamika. according to the well-known verse, "na san 
njtsat", is catu^kotivimf^titktam, 

* atmefci, JCSiyapa, ay am eko'ntal^ nairatmyam ity ayarh dvitityouta^- 
yad etad anayor antayor madkyam , tad arUpyam anidarsanam a prat is t ham 
auabhasatn avijfiaptikam aniketam iyam ucyate. Ka^yapa, madhyamd 
pmtipad dhamian 3 .rh bhiita-pratyavcksa. (RalnakutOr— quoted in MKV, p, 358, 
KMyapa Parivarta, o, 87). 
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mes (affirmation and negation) are entirely different, and one can¬ 
not be derived from the other. Affirmation posits, identifies, includes or 
relates a predicate of a subject; while negation denies, differentiates, 
excludes or rejects the predicate of the subject* They may be like the 
two sides of a shield, still they are two sides and must be considered 
as distinct* 

It might be thought that affirmation and negation being both 
exclusive and exhaustive, there is no scope for other alternatives, 
am! that the affirmation and denial of both of them at once do not 
mean new attitudes. This may be the dictum in formal logic which 
works within a restricted sphere* The acceptance of both 'is* and 
is not 1 may be affirmation; but it is on a different footing, as here we 
have the consciousness of the one-sidedness of mere 'is 1 or mere 'is 
not'* Likewise, the rejection of both 'is' and 'is not* may be denial, 
but it is done with the full consciousness that no corresponding 
affirmation 1 is available. This is an extreme form of noncommittal. 
It is not an attitude of decision, but of doubt and despair. As the 
competence of thought is not questioned and Reason is not trans¬ 
cended, it is still a view (drsft) and not the giving up of views* It may 
correspond to the agnostic position, but it is not the Madhyamika 
standpoint. 

The four sets of views serve as schema for classifying all systems 
of philosophy. The consideration of the real as Being, uniform, 
universal and identical everywhere is the affirmative view (sat- 
paksa)* This is in the main represented by the systems of the atma- 
tradition, especially by the Vedanta which takes sat (atman) alone 
as real. The Buddhist or Humean view is a good example of the 
negative attitude; it is a denial of substance, of the universal and the 
identical, and the acceptance of the asat* The synthetic view like 

1 The third alternative is clearly ati affirmation of both 'is' and * notes' at 
once (ubhayavidbiinrm). With regard to the fourth there may be this doubt 
whether it is to be construed as denial of both the alternatives 'is' and ‘not4s’ 
together (conjunctive denial, ubhayabh&va or vi^i^tabhava) of the form—not 
both ’is' and 'not-is'; or as the denial of each alternative (disjunctive negation 
or pratyeMbhava) of the form—neither 'is' nor 'not-is\ If it is construed as 
not both (ubhay&bb&va), then it is incompatible with the assertion of both ’is 1 
and 'not-is' together, but is perfectly compatible with the acceptance of 'is' 
and 'not-is' singly; cf. the Nyaya dictum: eka-safctv-e'pi ubhayatf* (dvayarfj) 
nastiti pratjteh. But this is dearly opposed to the construction put upon this 
by N&garjuna and other Madhyamika &c£ryas. For instance, in examining the 
conception of Nirvana, the fourth alternative is stated as a disjunctive negation 
of the form; neither T is* nor 'not-is': naivabliavo naiva bhavo nirv^am iti 
yaujana. MK. XXV, 15* 
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•‘that of Jaina or Hegel is an example of the third alternative. The 
Agnostic or the Sceptic like Pyrrho or Sahjaya 1 can be cited 
examples of the fourth. 


as 


VI DIALECTIC IS REJECTION OF VIEWS EV REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM 

How does the Madhyamika reject any and all views? He uses only 
one weapon. By drawing out the implications of any view he shows 
its self-contradictory character. The dialectic is a series of reductio ad 
absurdum arguments (prasangapadanam). 2 Every thesis is turned 
against itself. The Madhyamika is a prasangika or vaitandika, a 
dialectician or free-lance debater. The Madhyamika disproves the 
opponent's thesis, and does not prove any thesis of his own. 

Prasanga is not to be understood as an apagogic proof in which we 
prove an assertion indirectly by disproving the opposite. Prasanga is 
disproof simply, without the least intention to prove any thesis. 
All the arguments which Kant adduces to prove the thesis and the 
antithesis in his Antinomies of Reason are well-known examples of 
the apagogic proof. The Samkhva proof of the satkaryavada by 
disproving the opposite theory of asatkarya-vada (asadakaranat 
etc.) as also the Buddhist proof of momentariness (momentary as the 
efficient) by the disproof of the permanent are typical examples hi 
Indian Philosophy. Such proofs, however plausible they may appear, 
fail to carry' conviction. For, the disproof of the opponent, even if 
it is cogent, does not necessarily mean the establishment of one’s 
position as true. For both the opponent’s view as well as one's own 
may be false. The apagogic proof can have cogency and compulsion 
in spheres where by the nature of the subject matter, such as in 
mathematics, we so completely possess the field in concreto that the 
alternatives are narrowed down to two, and by rejecting one we 
indirectly prove the other. It must fail with regard to empirical 
facts and especially with regard to the supersensuous.® For, we not 

1 The Aftftanavada of Sanjaya: amar§.-vikkhepam—-evam pi me no; 
tath& ti pi me no; afinatha ti pi me no; no ti pi me no; 
no no ti pi me no ti. Digh> N . I, ii f 24 (Voi. I, p. 25). 

1 <ic5.ryo bhuyasS. prasangSpatti-mukhenaiva parapak^arh nir&karoti sma 
MKV. p. 24). cf. also: prasangasadhanaih ca na svapaksasth&pandyopcUnyate 
kirh tu parasy&ni$tap<Ldan&rtham; par 5 .ni$tam ca tadabhyupagamasiddhair 
eva dharmadibhih 6akyam £padayituin. Ny&yakandali, p. 197. cf. Nyayasutra 
I, i» 3 and the Bhfyya thereon. 

3 See Kant's Critique (pp. 626 ff) for a discussion of the nature and scope of 
the apagogic proof. 
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pjyjrlack any sensuous intuition of the latter, but we do not also have 
an adequate representation of it. It would be circular reasoning to 
arrive at this very knowledge through the apogogic proof, which, 
to be cogent, does itself presuppose this intuition. The reductio ad 
absurdum of the Madhyamika does not establish any thesis. It accepts 
a particular thesis hypothetically f and by eliciting its implication 
shows up the inner contradiction which has escaped the notice o| the 
opponent. 

Nor does the rejection of a thesis entail, as a necessary consequence 
of this rejection itself, the acceptance of a counter-thesis. For 
example, the rejection of self-becoming does not mean that the other 
view of production from the other (cause and effect as different) is 
accepted. It is pure negation {prasajyapratisedha). 1 The reductio ad 
absurdum is for the sole benefit of the holder of the thesis; and it is 
done with his own logic, on principles and procedure fully acceptable 
to him.* The Madhyamika dialectic is a spiritual jufuisu. The 
Madhyamika does not have a thesis of his own. He does hot construct 
syllogisms arid adduce arguments and examples of his own® 

There was indeed a sub-school of the Madhyamika which believed 
in advancing counter-theses. This was the Svatantra Madhyamika 
school, the chief exponent of which is Bhavaviveka 4 This school does 
not seem to have had much vogue, All the chief Madhyamika teachers 
—Nagarjuna, Aryadeva, Buddhapalita, Candraklrti and Santideva— 
invariably adduce prasanga ( reductio ad absurdum) arguments. 


VII CAUSALITY DIALECTICALLY ANALYSED 

To illustrate the dialectical procedure of the Madhyamika we may 
consider the problem of causation. The relation between cause and 

1 nano ca 'naiva svata utpanna.' ity av; dhixyainane, 'parata utpannV 
ity arvi^tarfi prapanoti, na prapnoti; prasajyapratisedhasya vivaksitatvai. 
parato'pyutpadaiya^prati^etsyamanatvat. MKV. p. 13, 

t parati 'caksuh pa^yatiti pratipannah.', sa taipmsiddhen&itt&numdnena 
lur&kriyate. MKV. p. 34. 

* yadi kacana pratij M syan me tata eva me me bhaved dosah ; nasti ca 
mama pratij na taxman naiv&sti me do?ah. W. 29. 

madhyaruikanadi paksahetudrstantanam asiddheh, $vatantr£num£naua- 
bhidMyitvit — MKV, p, 18; 16 and 34. 

* . Bhavaviveka, the author of Tarkajv&l& and other treatises, is severely 
criticised by Candraklrti at several places in the MKV (pp. 14, 25, 36, 196, 
35 1 “ ! >f )■ He comes m for special censure for adducing, though a Madhyamika, 
syllogisms of his own and advocating a thesis. This is against the correct 
standpoint of the Madhyamika. 
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'effect has been conceived m four different ways. The Samkhya ad¬ 
vocates identity between the two (satkaryavada), and thiis holds the 
theory of self-becoming; things are produced out of themselves (svata 
utpanna bliavah). The Buddhist and even the Nyaya to a certain 
extent oppose this by maintaining difference between cause and effect. 
The Jaina view combines the above two views by insisting on the 
continuous as well as the emergent aspect of the effect (utpadavyaya- 
dhrauvyayuktam sat). The materialists and the sceptics, rejecting all 
the alternatives, take things as produced by chance (ahetutah). 

The Samkhya thesis that things are produced out of themselves 
is wrong; for there is no point in self-production, reduplication. The 
Samkhya too does not admit that the thing which is already present 
(fully manifest like the pitcher) produces itself. Besides, there will 
be no conceivable limit to this process of seif-duplication. 1 The 
Samkhya might parry the argument by saying that it does not deny 
all difference; the manifestation (abhivyakti) is certainly new; but 
this does not amount to a difference in substance, but only in form or 
the states of the same substance. Does not this difference militate 
against the identity of the underlying substratum? The Madhyamika 
further urges that the manifestation itself 8 might be taken as the 
essential meaning of causation, for it is that which makes any entity 
efficient. Are the cause and the effect identical with regard to tliis 
emergent form? Obviously not, Identity militates against causation. 
Propositions true of the effect (of the pitcher as holding water etc.) 
are not true of the cause (day). Either the cause is not identical with 
the effect, or if identity is insisted upon, causation must be given up. 
The Samkhya thesis is not consistent with itself. It sets out to explain 
causal relation as identity, and yet it cannot do so without admitting 
differences. Absolute identity is not even assertible. Even to affirm 
A is A, we have to take the help of difference of time, place and 
circumstances of A’s occurrences etc. Absolute identity is inexpres¬ 
sible by thought. A critique of the Samkhya reveals the inner fissure 
present in its thesis, and in removing this inconsistency we reach an 
inexpressible absolute identity. We have not the right to call it 
identity even. It is beyond thought, outside the range of predication. 

To take the other alternative. If the cause and the effect were 
different, the effect is an other to the cause. And being totally different, 

1 na svata vtpadyante bhSvSh- tad atpida vaiy arthy&t; atiprasangadosSc 
ca. MKV. p. 14, also p. 22. 

s MKV. p. «. 
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■ should be able to produce things or anything should er 
fiOfntmywhere. 1 

This however is not the case. The insistence upon difference thus 
leads to non-relation, to the abandonment of causation. Absolute 
difference is not even expressible as a proposition. No attribute can 
be predicated of a subject; for, being different, they are not relevant 
to each other. No two entities can be compared; they cannot even 
be known as different, each being unique and incommensurable. We 
cannot find a common concept or term even to call them 'things'; 
for, this is still to identify them as belonging to a class. Pure difference 
is beyond thought. 

The Buddhist is faced with a dilemma: Either insist on difference 
and thereby give up causation and relation, or accept causation and 
other relations and give up absolute difference. The Buddhist must 
give up either difference or causation. But he hopes to retain both; 
hence he implicitly contradicts himself. The dialectic exposes the 
implications and the flaws inherent in his position. 

It may be thought that both the Samkhya and the Buddhist 
might considerably better their respective position and remove the 
contradiction by incorporating some elements from the other. The 
Buddhist might accept identity along with difference in his view of 
causation. The Samkhya might admit difference along with identity. 
Would they be escaping the dialectic then? If identify and difference 
were simply plumped together, this will add to the difficulties instead 
of decreasing them. 8 

There was at least the merit of simplicity in each thesis that is 
admittedly gone now. The real must be conceived as having two 
different aspects. It is then subject to the Buddhistic dictum: 'that 


1 na parata utpadyante bhavaij. sarvatal? sarva-sambhava-prasangSt. 
MKV. p. 36, 

* The. third alternative (ubhayatah) is hardly criticised at any great length 
in the Madhyamika treatises, It is taken as subject to the difficulties of both 
the previous ones (sat and asat); sat and asat are mutually opposed to each 
other. N&g£rjtma says at one place: 

parasparaviruddharh hi sac c&sac caikatalj kutal?, MK, VIII, 7. 
bhaved abhavo bh&vai ea nirv&nam ubhayaih katham; 
na tayor ekatrhctitvam hlokatamasor yath&. MK. XXV, 14. 

SlLntaraksita criticises the Jaina view of the Heal which is the best example 
of this view in his TS. pp. 486 fi. 

He says: 

vidhanaprati?edhau hi paraspara-virodhinau; 

fetkyiv ekatra no kartuih kenacit svasthacetasS,. T$. 1730. 
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rtfirn which is invested with two or more oppo: ed characterise 
To Say roundly that reality is so is to be dogmat c: philosophy then 
becomes a mere description of what appears to ur tutored perception. 
We may accord prominence to one ingredient and subordinate the 
other to it There is, however, no ground for this preferential treat- 
meat* We may take identity as the prius, and subordinate difference 
to it, or vice versa . But the notion of subordination is unintelligible 
in the case of entities which are mutually dependent and indispensable 
to each other* In the last resort, the subordinate can only mean the 
dispensable; that is, the real nature of a thing is not affected when the 
subordinate is absent. This alternative then will be reduced to either 
of the first two. If the synthesis is under a third something, a tcrtium 
quid , we have a new pattern* What is the relation between this 
synthetic unity and each one of the constituents: is it identity, 
difference or both? 3 The theory is not so simple as it appears. If, to 
escape this, we say it is beyond the range oi identity and difference, 
it is tantamount to accepting that it is unrelated to the opposites and 
is inexpressible in itself. This is exactly what the Madhyamika 
desires to point out. The real is beyond Reason* 

The fourth alternative that things are produced neither from 
themselves nor from others etc., that is, they emerge at random can 
be disposed of easily. If no reason is assigned for the thesis, it is a 
mere dogmatic assertion; it falls to the ground through sheer inanity. 
If a reason is assigned, there is a manifest self-contaadiction between 
what we assert and how we assert it: for we have a conclusion (that 
things are produced at random without cause) sought to be cogently, 
causally, derived from premises. 3 

1 yo viniddhadbarmadhyasavan imsavekab* 

3 If the elements of the synthesis retain their nature and individuality to 
any extent, then this alternative is certainly subject to the objections against 
the two previous alternatives. If they do not. and the synthesis is taken to be 
a unique position devoid of distinction and difference, then it would be 
indistinguishable from the M&dhyamika standpoint. It it & averred, as is done 
by Hegel, that the synthesis unifies and yet retains the differences, we have a 
new problem on our hands: what is the relation between this synthesis and 
each one of the differents; i$ it identity or difference or both? If a new synthesis 
is resorted to, this will Lead to a regress ad infinitum. 

* This view has always been taken as that of the SvabhSva-vadin (Naturalist, 
Materialist), see BCAF, 540 fl. 

Cf. na heturastlti vadan sahetukam; 

nanu pratijfiaih avavam eva S&tayet. 
at ha pi hetupra^ayalaso bhavet; 
pratijfiayi ItevalaySsya kirh bhavet. 

Quoted in BCAP* p. 544; and TSP. p ,66 (as tathl coktam acarya Suripadaih). 
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EVERY THESIS IS SELF-CONVICTED, NOT COUNTERBALANCED 

In rejecting one thesis the Madhyamika does not accept its counter¬ 
thesis, He does not set one opponent against another. Not only would 
this be sharp practice but it would be illogical in the extreme. This 
may be adopted by a sophist trickster out to confute the opponent 
by any handy means; but a self-conscious dialectic with a spiritual 
end cannot and does not stoop to this. In refuting the Samkhya view 
of causation we do not enlist the support of his opponent. The 
Saib.khya stands self-convicted by the implications of his own thesis; 
production and self-identity cannot go together. Likewise with the 
other theses. The consideration of several view’s does not mean that 
one is false because of the other. The knowledge of the opposite thesis 
merely makes us critical, helps us in discovering the flaw within it, 
It is false because of its inherent weakness. Every thesis is self- 
convicted and not counter-balanced by an anti-thesis. 

A view is plausible because we prize it; we are enamoured of its 
externals. We hold fast to it as the truth (graha, abhiniveia). No 
doubt the process is unconscious and goes beyond empirical experience; 
it may even be beginmngless. Nevertheless, it acts as a cover (avarana) 
in hiding the real from us. In that state we do not even know that it 
is a view. So long as we are in illusion, we do not know it as illusion. 
We become aware of its contradictions, as we analyse it and know 
it inside out. Self-conscious reflection is not possible if anything were 
taken as true and unitary, as simple. When we entertain a view, we 
are possessed by it; we look at things in this coloured way and are 
not even conscious of it. Only as a contrast is felt between what 
appeared and what it really turns out to be, there is self-conscious¬ 
ness, We must stand aside and perceive the inner flaw or fissure in 
our position. This is analysis or SunyatS, which splits up entities and 
exhibits their inner nature. 


IX PRINCIPLE OF THE DIALECTIC 
NOTHING IN ITSELF: ALL IS RELATIVE (FRATITYA-SAMOTPANNA): 

Why are all views rejected? What is the principle on which it is 
done? Any fact of experience, when analysed, reveals the inner lift 
present in its constitution. It is not a thing in itself; it is what it is 
in relation to other entities, and these in turn depend on others. 
This process thus proceeds indefinitely and leads to a regress. 
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v V;S?r 5 i;tically minded; commonsense does not care to go deep. 

sophical systems, in their anxiety to uphold their own views* slur and 
gloss over the inherent flaw and instability of their contentions. For 
instance, in causation we must differentiate between the cause and 
the effect and at the same time identify them. The relation between 
the two cannot be conceived as identity, difference or both; nor can 
we give it up. Nagarjuna says: "Neither of those things is established 
(as real) which cannot he conceived either as identical or different 
from each other/' 1 

The principle is enunciated in almost every chapter of the 
Mddhyamika Karikds * The substance”view thinks that it could have 
substance without attributes or modes; the modal view believes that 
it can dispense with substance altogether. There is, however, no 
attribute without substance nor is substance without attribute. 
1 hey are not intelligible even together; for how can wc then distinguish 
them? Nagarjuna in discussing the relation between a person and his 
emotions (raga and rakta) says: that they are not anything either 
together or separately; likewise, no entity is proved (to exist) as 
together or separately. 2 There is no self apart from the states 
(upadana), nor is the latter without the self that gives unity to them; 
nor are they anything together, 3 The relation between fire and fuel 
(agmndhana) is examined at length by Nagarjuna to illustrate this 
predicament. Fire is not fuel, lest the consumer (agent or karta) and the 
consumed (object-karma) should be identical; nor is fire different from 
fuel, for it cannot be had without the latter. 4 All entities, like the Self 
and its modes (atmopadanayoh kramah) as well as particular empirical 
things such as table and chair, are completely covered by this analysis, 5 

1 ekibliavena va siddhu nanabhavena va yayolj; 
na vidyate tayob siddhilj katharii nu khahz vidyate. MR, IT, 2 t. 
sahinyouyena va siddhir vinanyonyena va yayob; 
na vidyate tayoh siddhib kathaih mi kliaiu vidyate. MR, XIX, 6, 

3 cvatfi raktena ragasya siddhir na saha nasaha ; 
raga vat sarvadtianna^am siddhir na saha nasaha, 

MK. VI, lo. 

* 5 .tmana£ ca satattvarii ye bhavanadi ca prthak pjthak; 
mrdi&anti na t&n manye fiasanasyai-thakovidan. 

MK. X. 16. 

4 yad indbr nadi saeed agnir ekatvadi kaitfkarmanofr; 

ced indhanad agnir indhaxiad apy jte bhavet. 

MK. X, i. 

3 agn ;n.dh anabhy aift vyakhy&ta mopad anayofi; 
sarvo nirava£e$e$a s&rdhaiii ghabapatadibhih. 

MK. X ( 15. 
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it is pointed out that the agent is dependent on the 
Mft this in turn depends on the agent. All things are to be under¬ 
stood as on a par with the Agent and the Act A If the definition 
(laksana) were different from the definitum (laksya), the latter would 
be bereft of any distinguishing mark; and if both were identical, then 
there would be the absence of both as such. a There is no whole apart 
from the parts and vice versa* Things that derive their being and 
nature by mutual dependence are nothing in themselves; they are 
not real, 4 


Relation has to perform two mutually opposed functions: as 
connecting the two terms, in making them relevant to each other, 
it has to identify them; but as connecting the two , it has to differen¬ 
tiate them. Otherwise expressed, relation cannot obtain between 
entities that are identical with or different from each other, 5 

These insuperable difficulties impel us to the conclusion that cause 
and effect, substance and attribute, whole and parts, subject and 
object etc., are mutually dependent, relative; hence they are not 
tilings-in-themseives. 5 


* MIC VpE' 12, 13 - 

3 laksyal laksanam anyac cet syal laksyam alaksanam; 
tayor abhavD J nanyatve vispastaifr kathitam tvavE* 

MKV. p. 64, 

3 rupaMraaaninnuktarn na rupaxn upalabkyate; 
rupeiiEpi na nirmuktaift drtyate rupakEranam. 

MK. IV, 1. 

rupEdivyatirekona yatha kumhbo na vidyate 
vayvadivyatireke^ia tathE ruparh ua vidyate* 

C§. XIV, 14. 

* paiasparapeksE siddhir na svSLbhEvlkL 

M KV* p- 200, 

na tena tasya sarhsargo, nEnyenEnyasya yujyate. 

MK* XIV, 8. 

Cf, Bradley: “Relation pre-supposes quality, and quality relation. Each can 
be $< nething neither together with, nor apart from, the other; and the vicious 
circle in which they turn is not the truth about Reality/ 1 

Appearance and Reality, p. £T* 

* pratltya yad yad bhavati na hi tavat tad eva tat. 

MK, XVIII, 10. 

pratJtya yad yad bhavati tat tac chan tarn svabbavatah, 

MK. VII, ib* 

pratltya-samutpannaih vasturupadi saihvrtir ucyale. 

BCAP, p. 352. 

Thus Pratityasamutpada is equated with SHnyata, 

See MK- XXIV, 18* 
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is relative is subjective, unreal. The categories are so many 
conceptual devices (vikalpa, prapanca) by which Reason tries to 
apprehend the Real that cannot be categorised and made relative 
(buddher agocaras tattvam). Reason (buddhi) is therefore condemned 
as falsifying the real (samvpti). No phenomenon, no object of 
knowledge (bhava or abhava), escapes this universal relativity. 1 * 

Relativity or mutual dependence is a mark of the unreal. A Hegel 
would have welcomed this inherent dependence of things as the 
dialectical necessity of Reason working through the opposites, 
differentiating and at once unifying them. For him that is the mark 
Oa the Real. And this, because he does not go beyond Reason] in 
fact, for Hegel Reason and Real are identical. For the Madhyamika 
reciprocity, dependence, is the lack of inner essence. Tattva or the 
Real is something in itself, self-evident and self-existent. 3 * 5 Reason 
which understands things through distinction and relation is a 
principle of falsity, as it distorts and thereby hides the real. 3 Only 
the Absolute as the unconditioned is real, and for that very reason 
it cannot be conceived as existence (bhava) or non-existence (abhava) 
or both etc. 

The detailed application of the dialectic to some of the important 
categories is undertaken in a subsequent chapter. But tliis would 
merely examplify the dialectical principle. The analysis of even one 
relational mode must be enough to convince us of the inherent 
hollowness of things. In induction even one instance, carefully 
analysed, is enough to enable us to arrive at the principle in question. 
Important generalisations have been made from single instances. 
Number of instances is of subjective value only, as facilitating the 
isolation of the principle sought. Arya Deva gives expression to this 
truth when he says:* 


1 apratitya samutpanno dharmah kaScin na vidyate; 
yasmS.t tasm£d a&unyo hi dharmah ka&cin na vidvat.. 

MK XXIV, 19; of also CS, IX, 2. 

1 aparapratyayarh bantam prapancair aprapaucitam; 
nirvikalp&m ananartharfr etat tattvasya lak^anam. 

MK. XVIII, 9, 

5 Bradley comes to the same conclusion: "The conclusion to which I am 
brought is that a relational way of thought^any cue that moves by the 
machinery of terms and relations—must give appearance, and not truth, 

Appearance and Reality p. 28. 

* bhavasyaiicasya yo drafts drafts sarvasya sa smrtaJ?.; 
ekasya 6ilayat& yaiva saiva sarvasya 

CS, VIII, 16. 
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He, that perceives the nature of a single ens, 
perceives the nature of all; 

The Sunyata of one is indeed the Sunyata of all. 

X MOMENTS OF THE DIALECTIC 

The 'moments’ or the stages of the dialectic may be schematised 
thus. These moments are also the stages in the development or 
maturation of the philosophical consciousness. 

There is first the moment of dogmatism—the indulgence in 
speculative philosophy (drsfi-vada). This natural metaphysical 
disposition gives rise, sooner rather than later, to two or more 
philosophical systems. They are not merely different, but are opposed 
to each other as contraries; they explain all things from mutually 
conflicting points of view. And as this conflict is not empirical in 
origin and scope, we become not only aware of the gravity of the 
conflict but also suspicious of the claim of thought to acquaint us 
with reality. Criticism is bom. 

The second moment arises with the awareness of the transcendental 
illusion, the subjectivity of thought. Dialectic, as a critique of reason, 
thoroughly exposes the pretensions of speculative reason. Tliis is 
done by revealing the inner contradiction present in each one of the 
views, i.e. by reductio ad absurdum arguments. As in exposing a thesis 
the counter-thesis is not accepted, the opposition is resolved without 
residue. The dialectical movement does not precipitate another 
triad, nor does it lead to the spiral. The Madhyamika dialectic, unlike 
the Hegelian, is purely analytic in character. Criticism is Sunyata, 
the utter negation of thought as revelatory of the real. All judgments, 
all philosophical systems, are vikalpa, prapanca, false-ascriptions or 
thought-constructions. 

Tne awareness of the transcendental illusion is possible because of 
an ideal or norm to which thought tries, fruitlessly, to conform. 
Thought is subjective, false, in relation to the objectively real. If 
there were no unconditioned (mrvikalpa, tattva or dharmata) to 
which we are denied access in thought, there could not be the 
consciousness of the subjectivity of thought. The unconditioned 
(paramartha) is transcendent to thought; it is certainly accessible 
to us in intuition. The death of thought (drstijnana) is the birth of 
Prajna, knowledge devoid of distinction {jiianam advayam). Kant 
is convinced of the subjectivity of Reason because it gives us only 







/' 
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•a. sfcni^ance of knowledge. He thoroughly exposes the transcendental 
illusion in his Dialectic. Inconsistently enough, he denies that we can 
have knowledge of the Noumenon by Pure Reason (Dialectic). He 
should have, as complementary to his doctrine of transcendental 
illusion, accepted a knowledge of the real; though necessarily, it 
could not be in the thinking way. He even denies that the illusion 
can ever disappear 1 * 3 * * or that we can have intellectual intuition . 8 For 
the Madhyamika, the effective and complete disappearance of thought 
is intuition of the real; it is not a new emergence from somewhere; 
it has been there always 8 (tathata sarva-kalam tathabhavat). Onlvi 
it bad been obscured by thought (samvjta). Nagarjuna declares that 
they do not understand the heart of Buddha's teaching who do not 
distinguish between the unconditioned truth and the conventional 
one.* 

The Absolute is not one reality set against another, the empirical. 
The Absolute looked at through thought-forms (vikalpa) is 
phenomenon (samsara or samvrta, literally covered). The latter, 
•reed of the superimposed thought-forms (nirvikalpa, nisprapanca) ’ 
is the Absolute. The difference is epistemic (subjective), and not 
ontological . 8 Nagarjuna therefore declares that there is not the least 
difference between the world and the absolutely real.® Transcendent 
to thought, the absolute, however, is thoroughly immanent in 
experience. A critique of experience, like the Madhyamika dialectic, 
is conscious of this immanence, the phenomenalisation of the absolute! 
The phenomenalising activity is of two kinds: one through ignorance, 
through avidya and its satellites, the IdeSas; and the other is the free 
conscious assumption of phenomenal forms activated by prajna and 
karana. The former is the unconscious activity of the ignorant 
(prthagjana), and the latter is that of the Enlightened Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas. 

Philosophical consciousness attains its fruition through the 
working of its inner dynamism, through the three moments of the 

1 Cf. "Transcendental illusion, on the other hand, does not cease even after 

it has been detected and its invalidity clearly revealed by transcendental 
criticism' 1 . Critique, p, sgg. 

3 Critique, p. 268. 

a apriihijjam asaihpr 3 .ptam anucchinuam aSaivatam; 

aniruddham anutpannam etan nirvagam. ucyate. 


MK. XXV, 3, 
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JfflObei dogmatism (dp$ti)j criticism (4unyat& or prasanga) and 
Intuition (prajna). In its natural speculative employment, philosophy 
is dogmatic (dr.sti); this finds expression in the various systems of 
thought. As this inevitably leads to a conflict, pliilosophy becomes 
critical, self-consciously aware of the assumptions and inadequacies 
of Reason. This is the consciousness of the relativity of phenomena, 
their unreality. Phenomena are £unya as they are dependent, and 
are thus void of the essence of reality (uihsvabhava). 

The completion of criticism effectively does away with the 
speculative or conceptual functions of Reason. Philosophy then 
culminates in intellectual intuition, Prajna. Here knowledge (Reason) 
and its object (the Real) coincide; there is non-duality (jnanam 
advayam). This too is Sunyata, as Prajna or the Absolute is devoid 
of duality (4unya of d^sfis or views). 1 

The Madhyamika dialectic as culminating in intuition is not only 
the fruition of the theoretic consciousness; it is the fruition of the 
practical and the religious consciousness as well. The root-cause of 
pain and imperfection is avidya or the tendency to conceptulise the 
real. Mistaking as this or that do we get attached to things or evince 
aversion towards them. Nagarjuna says: "Freedom is the cessation 
of acts (karma) and the roots of .evil (.kleia); these are bom of vikalpa 
and this of prapafica (the conceptual function of Reason); prapanat 
ceases with the knowledge of Sunyata.’’* The dialectic as non- 
con ceptual intuitional knowledge takes us beyond the possibility of 
pain. It is the summum bonum of ail our endeavour. It is Freedom 
itself (Nirvana). 

The dialectic as Prajhaparamita is identified with the tathagata 
(dharmakaya)—the Ens perfectissimum, which all beings are in 
essence and which they attain by spiritual discipline. Religion is this 
mystic pull of the Transcendent (the Ideal) on the actual. The 
dialectic consummates the union of all beings with the perfect Being 
(buddha-kaya). 8 

1 The terms 'Siiriys’ and 'Sunyatd' are applied both to phenomena and the 
absolute. Phenomena are Sunya as they are devoid of thinghood (nilfsvibh&va); 
for they are dependent on each other {pratitya-samu tpauna). The Absolute is 
£unya as it is utterly devoid of the conceptual distinctions of 'is' and ‘not-is’, 
free from all subjectivity (nirvikalpa, nisprapailca). See I.P. Vol. I, p. 702. 

s MK. XVIII, 5; see also MK. XXIII, 1. 

s Nagarjuna says in his Catuhstava (quoted in BCAF. p. 590): 

buddhan 5 rh sattvadhfitos ca yen&bhiimatvam arthatafi; 
atmanaS ca pare?aih ca samatd tena te mats. 




The Structure of the Madhyamika Dialectic 


* 


Th Kant, the Critique- silences theoretic (Pure) Reason; its function 
thus merely negative. It is the Practical Reason that alone 
guarantees to Kant his ideals, God, freedom and immortality. There 
is thus the severance of the intellectual form the ethical and the 


religious. The Madhyamika Dialectic as negation of thought 


is 


intuition of the Absolute; as the rooting out of passions it is Freedom 
(Nirvana); and it is perfection as union with the Perfect Being. 1 


1 See the Chapter on the Madhyamika Conception of Philosophy as Praj- 
HdparamUa and subsequent Chapters for elucidation of these aspects of the 
Dialectic, 



CHAPTER SIX 


SOME OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE 
DIALECTIC CONSIDERED 

C ERTAIN objections, logical and metaphysical, might be 
urged against the soundness of the dialectic, A considera¬ 
tion of these should be of help in appreciating the implica¬ 
tions of the dialectic. That the Madhyamika system, even 
if logically sound, is nihilistic and is a species of positivism and that 
it has been sterile in the past and does not hold out any hope for the 
future are broader philosophical issues. They are dealt with in a 
subsequent chapter. Objections of a formal or epistemological 
character against the value of the dialectic as a method of knowledge 
are considered here, 

1 IS CRITICISM POSSIBLE WITHOUT HOLDING A POSITION? 

The foremost objection that cannot fail to strike us is the question 
■—Is criticism of any thesis possible without the acceptance of a 
counter-thesis? It is commonly held that to criticise a theory we 
should have a rival theory or stand-point of our own, or that some 
tenets should be held in common by the disputants. But the accep¬ 
tance of a common tenet, a common platform, cannot serve to 
favour any one of the rival hypotheses. Nor does a special tenet or 
thesis peculiar to one party fare better; for, to claim peculiar strength 
on the basis of a special tenet would cut both ways. The holding of 
a position cannot by itself decide the issue in favour of either of the 
disputants. How then is any hypothesis to be demolished at all? 

It is done by pointing out that the consequences of a hypothesis 
either contradict the hypothesis itself or are mutually contradictory. 
The holding of a rival hypothesis is not only unnecessary, but is 
clearly irrelevant. Nor is it necessary that the consequences of a 
hypothesis should be believed in by one who urges the objections, 
but merely that the consequences should be shown to be implied in i 
the hypo thesis to the satisfaction of the party concerned, 1 This is 

1 kiro puuar an yr taraprasidrib enSLpy anumlneniisty anurc&udb&tlheL? 
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way to confute an opponent* The absurdity of his 
^ brought home to him on principles and arguments accepted 

by him. The Madhyamika claims to do nothing else, He is a prasangika 
—having no tenet of his own and not caring to frame a syllogism of 
Ms own, "An opponent in putting forward a thesis is expected, as he 
is a believer in pramanas (valid sources of knowledge) to validate 
it. He must prove to his opponent the validity of that very argument 
by which he himself has arrived at the right conclusions/’ 1 But the 
case of the Madhyamika is different; he does not vindicate any 
assertion in order to convince an opponent. He has no reasons and 
examples which he believes to be true. Every endeavour of the 
Madhyamika is, therefore, exhausted in reducing the opponent's 
position to absurdity on principles and consequences which the 
opponent himself would accept, 2 Self-contradiction is the only 
weapon that can convict an opponent. If he does not desist from his 
position even after his assertion has been proved to be self¬ 
contradictory, we must give up arguing with him. He is not dis¬ 
interested enough to arrive ai the truth, 3 To criticise a position, then, 
it is not only unnecessary but irrelevant to advance another position. 


II CRITICISM IS SELF-CRITICISM 

It might be thought that though the Madhyamika dialectic may 
be correct as a logical method, it nevertheless savours of ill-will 
symptomatic of a disposition which sees no good in others. How does 
it escape being a species of philosophical sadism? The Madhyamika 
dialectic is not refutation; it is pre-eminently a critique of Reason, 4 

asti sa ca svaprasiddhenaiva het\ mi., na paraprasiddhena; lokata eva dr^tatvat 
MKV. pp. 34-5. Of. also; ni^citam idaifa vakyaift lokasya svaprasiddhayaivopa- 
patty&, naryanam. MKV, p. 57. 

1 MKV p. 19. 

3 a a vyarii s vat ant ram anumanarh pmyiifijmahc, parapratijM-nised- 
laphalatvad asm ad-an u man . MKV. p, 34. 

3 atha svabhyupagama-virodha-codauayapi paro na nivarUate, tadapi 
nirlajjataya hatudrstantabhyam api naiva nivartteta. na conmattakena sahas- 
ntakath vivada iti MKV. p. 15. 

4 A Critique of Reason is the criticism of Reason undertaken by Reason 
itself. The genitive "of is both accusative and nominative in import. Reason 
is both the object of the inquiry and the subject (agent) conducting the inquiry. 
Dogmatic Reason is the subject-matter of enquiry by critical Reason. The 
Dialectic, as the Critique of philosophical consciousness, is self-consciousness 
of the higher order. Regarding the correct interpretation of the title of Kant's 
Critique of Pure Reason, see Kemp-Smith's Commentary , pp. 2-3. 
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e;Mition is the rejection of an opponent's view by an intereS 
party having a view of his own to establish* A critique is the dis¬ 
interested analysis of Reason by itself. Reason occupies at once the 
position of the judge and the accused brought before the tribunal. 
All sound criticism is self-criticism. Only then can it serve the 
spiritual purpose of self-culture. For, how can the refutation of most 
or all views profit anybody, unless it is helpful in saving him from 
the same mistakes which others have inadvertently committed? 
It is an antidote and a safeguard against future mistakes. The 
Madhyamika is exorcising the devil of dogmatism from his own 
soul. The outward form of refutation is employed hy him so that he 
can the better dissociate himself from the inherent dogmatic tendency 
of the human mind* The Madhyamika dialectic is actuated by the 
spiritual motive of purifying the mind and freeing it of the cobwebs 
and clogs of dogmatism (sarvasamkalpaprahanaya £unyata 
hnrtadeSana). 1 


Ill DIALECTIC AND THE LAW OF EXCLUDED MIDDLE 

Another line objection may be adopted to confute the Madhyamika. 
When one alternative is rejected or accepted the other is eo ipso 
accepted or rejected, else the Law of the Excluded Middle would be 
violated. The Madhyamika flagrantly violates this law at every step; 
we find him cutting down all the alternatives that are, by the canons 
of formal logic, both exclusive and exhaustive. For instance, four 
alternatives are framed by him with regard to causation, but none 
is accepted; 1 'Neither out of themselves nor out of others, nor from 
both, nor at random have entities come into being anywhere. Is 
not the rejection of satkaryavada (Identity of cause and effect) 
tantamount to accepting asatkaryavada (difference between cause and 
efect), this being h* contradictory? Does not the rejection of motion 
entail the acceptance of rest—this being its material contradictory? 
The Madhyamika rejects both. 

1 The sole aim of Madhyamika system is to free the human mind of the net 
of concepts Vikaipa-jala' and verbal elaboration (prapafica). The dialectic, 
as Pmjfiap&raniiti, is venerated ns nirvikalpam, prapahcopa^amarn, livam 
etc., in the Madhyamika treatises, (ASP, Opening verses, MK. Opening 
Karika etc}. Nagarjuna ends his great work with the same note: 

sarvadrstiprah3.il ay a yah saddharmam ade£ayad: 
anukampam upadSya tarb, namasyanii Gautamam. 

MK. XXVII, 30. 


* MK I, x. 
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V - Madhyamika is not the only sinner in rejecting the Excluded 
Middle. Kant does not accept it when he formulates his antimonies 
and rejects both of them, e.g., "the world has a beginning in space 
and time" and "the world has no such beginning etc/' Hegel himself 
does not recognise the Law; had he done so, he should have chosen 
either Being or Non-Being instead of seeking a third. 

No logical flaw is involved in not observing the Excluded Middle, 

If any one wants to vindicate this law, he must not only resolve the 
antimonies which a dialectic presents, but show that in rejecting one 
alternative, we do so by covertly accepting its contradictory, or 
vice versa . 

The law of Excluded Middle assumes a sort of omniscience and 
makes capital out of our ignorance. That any two alternatives together 
exhaust the universe of discourse and that no third is possible cannot 
be known from the alternatives themselves, 1 Such is not the case 
with the law of contradiction; it derives all its force from the material 
in hand, from what is actually presented to us. We can, even on the 
strength of immediate experience, say that both the contradictories 
cannot be true. The Excluded Middle too, it may be urged, does not 
presume anything more than the particular kind of disjunctives 
called the Contradictories—as Being and Non-Being, Affirmation and 
Negation, Such contradictory alternatives can easily be recognised 
by any one, it may be said. To this our reply is that the doctrine of 
Contradictories as conceived by Formal Logic is defective; for it is 
always possible to suggest one other alternative in all cases; besides 
being and non-being, we can admit the indefinite; affirmation and 
negation do not exhaust all attitudes towards an assertum; we may 
not assert anything at all, but simply entertain a datum without 
committing ourselves to any one of these modes. The contention is 
not academic. Consider for instance the two propositions—"An 
integer between 3 and 4 is prime"; "An integer between 3 and 4 is 
composite, not prime." Neither of these propositions is true, though 
they are contradictories in the formal sense. Can the Excluded Middle 
help us here? This is a case where no adjective, no alternative, can be 
predicated without absurdity. The illusory snake is another example; 
it cannot accept the predicates sat and asat, for it is not an existent. 


1 Tills is possible in the case of mathematics and other purely deductive 
sciences, where we possess a knowledge of the entire field so completely and 
unerringly, that we can formulate the alternatives exhaustively, and by the 
negation of the one we can affirm the other, and vice versa. 
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want to formulate the contradictory of any proposition-— 
-it is not only 'S is not-P* but also 'S is not’; i.e. the proposi¬ 
tion is contradicted if the subject does not exist. It is clear that 
because there are two contradictories to any position, we can never 
pass from the denial of the position to any one of the contradictories, 
or vice versa .. This is tantamount to giving up Excluded Middle. 

A formal objection, pointed out by Johnson, 1 can also be raised 
against the law. If it were true, the existential import of a proposition 
and that of its obverse, which is based on the Excluded Middle, 
must be neither more nor less. 'S is not P J says nothing about the 
existence of S or P; the proposition would be valid even if they had 
not existed. What is required is that the combination SP should not 
be found, and this is available with or without the existence of these 
terms. Following formal logic, 'S is not P' can be positively rendered 
into *S is non-P’. But this is more than a mere ve -bal change. The 
new proposition affirms a negative predicate of a subject S. If S were 
not an existent, the proposition would be meaningless, as it would 
be even if there were no P and non-P. But as we have seen, the original 
proposition gives no guarantee of the existence of S or P. The obverse 
imports, tacitly under the cover of an indubitable law, existential 
matter not to be found in the original propositi >n. The obverse will 
be valid, only if one implied premise is supplied. Therefore it is dear 
that the principle on which obversion is based, namely the Excluded 
Middle, is not valid. ‘S is not P’ does not commit us to any position, 
while 'S is non-P’ commits ns to the existence of S and possibly of 
P and non-P. It is apparent that Excluded Middle is not a purely 
formal principle, but a device to serve a metaphysical doctrine, in 
which to negate a judgment is taken as affirming a negative predicate. 
It seems to be a very easy device for asserting the existence of any 
subject; its only trouble seems to be confined to the assignment of a 
positive or a negative predicate; the fundamental question about the 
existence of the subject of a judgment is left to take care of itself. 

The Law of Excluded Middle is for the regulation of thought. 
But here the question is whether thought itself is competent to gTasp 
reality, and not the internal ordering of thoughts. The Law, even if 
formally valid, is applicable within thought, and has no relevance 
with regard to the metaphysical problem about the relation of Thought 
to Reality, 


1 Legist Part I, pp. 71 
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hr CRITICISM POSSIBLE WITHOUT THE ACCEPTANCE OF PRAMANAS? 

The Madhyamika med not have a thesis of his own nor need he 
admit any of the alternatives suggested. He has, however, to accept 
the valid sources of knowledge, the pramanas. Otherwise, he would 
be putting himself out of court at the very outset; he cannot participate 
in a discussion as a disputant* 

He has to urge and bring home to the opponent the consequences of 
a view. This can be done only by accepting principles of logic and 
canons of evidence. If without argument and evidence any statement, 
even this that 'Everything is relative", could be proved, then the 
most extravagant statement about the reality of ah tilings would be 
valid* a If, to escape this predicament, the proofs and sources of 
knowledge are accepted, universal scepticism or £unyata must be 
abandoned. The Madhyamika will then be compelled to formulate, 
like others, his theory about the number, nature and the object of the 
pramanas. And he will further be compelled to discuss the question 
of their validity, * 

The acceptance of the pramanas may thus be forced on the 
Madhyamika on one of the following grounds: (i) that they are 
indispensable for any philosophical investigation, criticism included; 
(ii) that they are indubitably certain, axiomatic, and to doubt them 
will be self-stultification; (iii) or that they are universally accepted 
by all, philosophers and others. 

This objection is based on a misconception of the nature of the 


1 Sri Harsa, influenced as he is by the Madhyamika dialectic, raises this 
objection in the very beginning in his Kha^danaKha^dakhMya (p. 5). Is any 
discussion possible without a previous acceptance of the pramanas by both the 
participants in the dispute?: ntha kathayarh vAdino nlyamam et&drSarh 
manyante, pramanadayah sarvatantrasiddhintatayt siddhah padSrthlb 
san ti ti kathak&bhyitn a bh)Ti pa gamy am. tad apare na ksamante. tat kasya 
hetob etc. 

2 Nag&rjuna himself raises these objections in his VigrahavyUvarita nl : betas 
tato na siddhir naibsvAbh&vy&t kuto hi te he tub; 11 irhetu kasya siddhir na 
eopapami&sya te'rthasya. yadi cflhetoh siddhih svabMvavinivarttanasya te 
bhavati; svAbhavyAstitvaiii mam&pi nirhetukaih siddham, atha hetor astitvarfi 
bhAvamaihayAhhavyam ity anupapaunam; loke naibsvabhavyat na hi ksicana 
vidyate bh& va.fr. VV. 17-19 (p. 9}- 

a atm toeit paricodayanti; anutapanna iti kim ay am pram Ana jo ni&raya 
utaprama^ajafr. tatra yadi pram&naja isyate, tadedaih vaktavyam: kali 
pramayam, kim laksaaani kim visayAm, kiih svata utpannSni, kiiti parata 
ubhayato' hetuto veti. athapramanajafr sa na nktafr. pramagadhlnatv&t 
premeyadiugamasya, M KV. p< 55. 
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dkifcHic. It may be the correct and fruitful procedure in common- 
sense and the sciences where we have to deal with the objective 
world to accept the logical canons. Here it would be suicidal- If these 
principles are accepted on the strength of other principles, this would 
lead to a regress ad infinitum. l * If they are accepted without proof, an 
element of arbitrariness is introduced: of certain propositions we 
demand proof and of certain others we waive that, 3 These principles, 
it might be urged, should be taken as axiomatic, self-valid, and hence 
require no proof. They make proof possible, but themselves require 
no proof like the lamp which illumines objects illumining itself, or 
the balance (tula) which serves as a standard for itself and other 
things,® 

There is, however, a vital difference between the example of the 
lamp (pradlpa) or the balance (tula) and the Pramanas. Light itself 
does not stand in need of illumination. It is unlike the object which 
is shrouded in darkness first and Is later revealed by the lamp by 
dispelling darkness, 4 Logical canons and pramanas are not indubitably 
certain like light. They are themselves object of knowledge, and 
divergent views are held with regard to them. 

It might be held that there is some immediate experience which 
gives us direct access to these principles. There is, however, no such 


1 yadi pram^nadhlnab prameyadhigamas tani pram&vini kenc paric- 
chidyantft iti Vigrahavy&v&yftanyfifk vibito dosaty; tadapariharat. MKV*. p. 59. 

anyair yadi pratnanaih pram&nasiddhir bhavaty anavastha; uadeh siddhis 
tatrSsti naiva madhyasya n&ntasya. W, 32 (p- 16). 

" t€§fnn atha pramanair vina prasiddhih vibiyate vadah; vaisaraikatvart! 
tasmixi vi£esahetu& ca vaktavyah, W, 33 (p. 16}. 

3 This example of the lamp (pradlpa) or fire is subjected to a detailed analysis 

by Nagflrjuna in his VigyahavydvaHtam (34- 40) and the Madhyxmika KHrihas 
(VII, 8-12) and by Santi Deva in his Bodhicaryamtara (IX, 18-19), These 
examples are also cited in the Nydya Sutras (II, r, 8-ri) in answer to the 
objection of the Maihyamika about the untenabiiity of the relation between 
Fram&na and Prameya. The two cannot be conceived as one prior to or depen¬ 
dent on the other, piamlna as prior to the prameya and vice versa: nor are the 
two simultaneous (mutually dependent) . . , The explicitly states 

that the objections are by the Madhyamika: ayam aira pfirvapaksino MSd- 
hyamik&b {Tm. Tlka pp. 360, 362, Chowkhambha Edm). 

4 An object that is illumined by the lamp passes through two phases: it is 
first shrouded in darkness and then the darkness is destroyed. This destruction 
of darkness is the illuminating function of the lamp, praka^o hi tamovadhah. 
The lamp does not pass through these two stages. If it did, if it were in darkness 
first, it would itself stand in need of being lighted up. When the lamp reveals 
objects, it is not an object itself, and if it is itself made an object, then it does not 
function as revealing objects. 
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•,>^JppSci'9^J experience that is without the mediation of the cat^ 
x ^^S'&terpretative function of the intellect., 1 II It is possible to show, 
as Kant has done, that all experience is subject to conditioning by 
the a priori categories of the understanding. Though this knowledge 
may be considered true for practical purposes, yet when we strive 
for the ultimate and immediate truth, the categorising function has 
to he eliminated. A direct intuitive experience of the canons of 
knowledge free from the possibility of doubt, distortion, and inter¬ 
pretation is thus not possible. Intellectual intuition is not denied by 
the Madhyamika; only it is transcendent to thought as well as to 
phenomena. 

Nor is there unanimity among philosophers about the nature, 
number and function of the logical canons and sources of knowledge, a 
If there were to arise a dispute concerning the number and nature of 
these, it would hardly be consistent to suggest their initial acceptance 
in settling the issue in dispute. It would be circular reasoning to 
accept the pramanas in order to determine these very pramanas- 
And if a discussion could be begun without having to accept the 
pramanas, the rule that no discussion is possible without the previous 
acceptance of the pramanas, is nullified. If one discussion can be 
began and conducted unconditionally, other discussions can fare 
equally well,® In any case we have to make a distinction between any 
ordinary enquiry about objects and one which is concerned with the 
fundamental presuppositions of knowledge. 


I athapi syad anubh&va eso J smikmn iti etad apy ayuktarh, yasm£d ariub- 
faava e?a tniqa., anubhavatvat, taimirikadvicandradyanubbavavad iti* tata§ 
ca aimbhavasya.pl sadhyamanatvat tena pratyavasthanam ayuktam iti, 
MKV. p. 58, 

£ It is a commonplace that different systerns gtve different answers to the 
four sets of questions that may be raised with regard to the pramanas: their 
number, the specific nature of each, their object, and the result they lead to. 
cf. Nyaya- bindu -ilka (B. Ind.) p. 7: caturdha c&tra vi pratt pattih, sarhkhya- 
laksaTia-gocara-phala-vi^ayi.;'* Prakarai^apancikd] p. 38: "svarupa-sarbkhyS.- 
rtha-ph&lesu vadibhir yato viv&da bahudha vitenire; tato vayatfi fcat-prati- 
bodhasiddhaye pramanapkray ai?a in arabhaniaheh 1 Parted mukhaSuira TlkcL, 
I: -r svarupa'saffikhya-visaya*phala-lak5anasu catasr?u vipratipattifu rnadhye 1 ', 
etc. 

II The Khandana gives this answer (p. xo-rx): yad idarn bhavati du^anara 
uktam. tad api na vaktuih iakyam; kldrihh maryadam alambya pravyttSLytili 
kathlyim id am du$a$am uktam . . . tathaiva kathantarasyapi prasakteh > . , 
tasn iat pram£n&di-sattv^sattvabhynpagamaudftsinyena vyavahara-niyaruena 
samayadi baddhva pravarttit&yam kath&yaxh bhavatedaih dffsa^am uktam 
ity ucitam eva tath& sati sy&t. 
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£ver, there is no such thing as a neutral logic whiehlgj 
tfpher accepts or has to accept. The Realist has his own logic 
and the Idealist's is different from this. The various interpretations 
given ol the Law of Identity or any other fundamental dictum 
illustrate the point. They are not agreed even about the nature of 
judgment. The logic of a philosophical system is the way in which its 
fundamental position is elaborated through concepts and verbal 
symbols. Different logics are the inevitable expression of different 
metaphysical standpoints. If you accept consciously or otherwise 
a particular mctaphysic, you also accept a particular technique of 
elaboration, which is the logic of that system. Logic is metaphysical 
to the core. Nothing is more common in philosophical discussions 
than to find the disputants emerging at the end of the discussion with 
their differences more accentuated. It is not an accident then that 
different philosophical systems have continued to the present day 
without any indication of their going out of existence. If a neutral 
logic acceptable to all had been available to us, the differences could 
have been composed long ago, It need not be pointed out that 
philosophers differ because they tenaciously stick to their initial 
prejudice. For, this initial and unconscious bias is what w* have 
called a metaphysical standpoint or dr$ti {abhinive£a). Entering a 
discussion to settle differences merely proves that the disputants are 
not as yet aware of their fundamental differences, and they entertain 
the fond hope of composing them through the discussion. 

The most serious objection is that no criticism of knowledge is 
possible if this contention, that some canons of knowledge are to be 
accepted as true and sacrosanct, were conceded unquestioningly. 
By this simple device of raising a sort of point of order or veto, 
criticism would be stifled. That the pramanas or other principles 
condition our knowledge of thinking is true. They function as the 
a priori factors,, more or less in an unconscious way. But a critique 
which tries to lay bare the a priori cannot itself be conditioned by the 
a priori: for this would be to make the a priori perform a two-fold 
function at once: as the conditioning factors of knowledge and the 
object known (conditioned). If the a priori were known by another 
set of a priori, this would lead not only to a regress, but we should 
never become aware of the working of the a priori t the constitution 
of knowledge. This is really to deny the possibility of a critique of 
knowledge. The insistence on the unquestionable acceptance of the 
pramanas or other canons of knowledge is really the device of 
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mm to stifle criticism, dialectic. It is the denial of the 
'mfficiency of Reason to sit on judgment over itself. The dialectic 
tells us how Reason works and fashions theories, how experience 
itself is constituted. This enquiry then cannot, from the nature of the 
case, presuppose or postulate anything as valid and inviolable. 

Possibly, the objection might he the result of faulty terminology. 
Terms such as 'Knowledge', * Reason' ( 'Proof etc., are used in a 
two-fold sense. 'Knowledge* is used for the knowledge of objects as 
also for knowledge of this knowledge itself; 'Reason 7 is used not only 
to mean particular arguments, but also for the awareness of what 
reason is and how it works. Knowledge of the a priori categories is 
not knowledge through the a. priori . The proof that the a priori 
■unction in knowledge (the entire Critique of Kant is a brilliant 
example of this) is not scientific proof of the empirical kind, which is 
mediated through the a priori . Knowledge of the a priori is not an 
empirical activity at all; it is no knowledge comparable to the 
knowledge of objects. The procedure and value of the two are entirely 
different. Empirical knowledge works through and because of the 
pre-suppositions; it is samvrti, and is directed towards understanding 
and handling objects. Critical knowledge is just the awareness of 
these presuppositions; it is thus the disabusing of the mind of its 
pre-suppositions. Its value is clarity and freedom, and not any secular 
utility* It is Suuyata or paramartha-satya. The Madhyamika 
distinguishes between drsfijnana which is conditioned through 
concepts and words (savikalpa, prapanca) and prajiia or 6tlnyata 
which is totally free of these {nirvikalpa, nisprapanca). 

The unhappy terminology used even in philosophical treatises is 
a predicament of language. Language is pre-eminently an instrument 
to express the empirical. This is not only natural, but pragmatically 
the more important. Very often philosophy, especially absolutism, 
has to convey through the usual symbols what admittedly cannot be 
symbolised. This it does by superimposing an induced or artificial 
signification on conventional words. Many of the ambiguities and 
apparent inconsistencies in the Madhyamika or other absolutist 
systems are traceable to this necessary predicament. They are ever 
trying to convey through language and concepts things for which 
language was not intended as an instrument of expression. 
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V DIALECTIC AND SIGNIFICANT NEGATION 

Is unqualified, universal, negation—a thorough-going iunyata like 
the Madhyamika Dialectic—consistent? 1 And even if consistent, is 
it significant? 

r. If A is negated here, it is possibly existent elsewhere. When a 
person's mistaken identity is negated, it necessarily leads to his 
correct identification. We cannot stop with mere denial. Negation is 
significant only as affirming a real existing in some form or in some 
place other than what and where it was mistaken for,* Moreover, 
'A is not B 1 may and does usually mean that A is Y, The coin is not 
elliptical, because it is circular. The latter statement is not only the 
ground for the negative judgment, but is also the completion of it: 
'A is not B, because it is Y.' 

Every judgment without exception challenges the question: 'Why it 
is so?' or at least 'How do you know it to be so?'; the former question 
demanding the cause or real ground, the latter demanding the cause of 
knowledge or logical ground. ... In denial then there must be this element 
also of positive import, the attribute which justifies the denial for us,® 
Denial, as a form of judgment, must be capable of contributing something 
positive to knowledge,, . . We must assume with Plato that knowledge is 
knowledge of something; and if thtrnature of 'nothing', as e.g. the abstrac¬ 
tion of empty thinking, can be known, the nothing is so far and in that 

x Universal negation is self-stultifying, it may be contended, as is done by 
the Nyfiya-Sitiras (II, i, 13-14). If a reason were assigned for the negation, that 
reason has to be excluded from the scope of negation, (tat-pram^iye va na. 
sarva-pramana-pratisedhafct)< Negation ceases to be universal. If no reason were 
assigned, the negation is not valid, as it is unsupported by any reason, (sarva- 
pratnai?a-pratisedhaccapratisedhrisitidhih). The objection misses the essence of 
the dialectic, Silnyata (Universal relativ ity or the non-existence of any thingdn- 
itself) is not established by some reason or condition outside the things criticised. 
It is shown to be the very nature of things, and the showing is not another thing. 
Just as When it is held that Things are momentary" or 'Things are eternal" 
moraentarmess or eternity characterises all things, and is therefore not another 
thing, This objection is taken up for consideration at the end of the chapter. 

2 The Vigmhavy&vartianZ (11-12) states the realist's contention almost in 
the same words: sata eva prati^edho n&sti gha£o geha ity ayarii yasmftt; 
dr$tah pratisedho 1 yaifi s&tab svafohdvasya te tasroat. (VV-ix). iha. ca sato* 
rtkasya prati.seel bah knyate, nasatah, tad yatba n£std ghato gehe iti sato 
ghatasya prat i seel hah kriyatc, nasatah evani eva n&sti bhAvo dharmanSm iti 
satah svabMvasya pratiaedhah prapnoti, nAsatah (YY. p, 7). 

atha u&sti sa svabhavah kin tm pratisiddhyate tvaya-nena vacanenarte 
vacanUt pratisedhah siddhyate hyasatalji. (W. 12.} 

3 Bosanquet— Logic, Vol. I, p. 287. 
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something. All significance then is in this sense positive significance, 
Sgnificant negation must, therefore, convey something positive. 1 

For significant denial bare exclusion (the contradictory negation 
of formal logic) is but a necessary step, a movement towards a deter¬ 
minate position* This means that all possible alternatives proposed 
for understanding the real or some aspect of it can be rejected only at 
the peril of giving up thought altogether. And even if negation is 
thorough-going without any positive counterpart, we have to take 
into account the negating act r the person who pronounces the negation 
and possibly the tiling negated etc. s In the absence of these, negation 
itself will not be possible. 

Against this interpretation of negation the following considerations 
must be urged. Negation has to be understood only in the context of 
the correction of an error or the cancellation of an illusion. It is 
admittedly more subjective than affirmation. As Sigwart says: "The 
judgment 1 A is not B r means, it is false, it must not be believed, that 
A is B; hence immediately and directly the negation is a judgment 
concerning a positive judgment that has been essayed or passed; only 
indirectly is it a judgment concerning the subject of this judgment/' 4 

Affirmation and negation do not stand on the same footing, and the 
demand to have something positive in negation is not to understand 
it correctly. Negative judgment is the negation of judgment, and not 
one more judgment. It is on a higher level of self-consciousness. In 
affirming we need not be conscious of the affirmation; in negating 
we are necessarily conscious of the negating function. The two, 
affirmation and negation, cannot be taken as co-ordinate and equal. 
They function in different ways. 

The truth of the statement to be negated is not presupposed as a 
necessary condition of negation; 4 every negation then would be a 
self-contradiction. If negation implied the truth of the corresponding 


1 Ibid, p, 283. 

7 Cf. nanv evarb saty asti grfiho gr&hyam ca tad grahita ca; prati?edbafi 
pratiseddhyaxh pratiseddha eeti satkarh tat. atha naivasti graho na ca grahyaifi 
na ca grahit&rab; pratisedhah pratiseddhyaift prati^eddharo* sya tu 11a santi, 
pr&tisedhah pvatisedhyadi pratteeddharai ca yadyuta ua santi; siddha hi 
survabhava yesam evarft svabMvai ca. VV, 14-16, 

8 Sigwart, Logic, Voi, I, p. 122 (Eng. Trans,). 

4 ''We have not always judged a matter to be true before we deny it. And if 
an affirmation of the same content is to subsist as a condition of the negation, 
it seems doubtful whether a negation would not always have to be self-contradic- 
tory"—(Bosanquet, Logic, Vol. I, pp. 277-278) cf. also Sigwart —Logic Yol, I, 
pp, 119 and, 149—(Eng. Trans.) 
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WJJ ^mation, no negative judgment can be made, no statement I 
contradicted, no error can be corrected. To say that negation annuls 
the previous statement tiu partially is really no answer. For, of the 
rejected part again it cannot be maintained that that too is partly 
real, as this would be to reject nothing at all, not even a part. 1 In the 
last resort it has to be admitted that the negated, to some extent or 
other, is not real in any sense. It is purely subjective, an appearance. 

A dialectical answer given by Nagarjuna to this question may be 
mentioned. If negation of itself implied the truth of the corresponding 
affirmation (the thing negated) (yadi sata eva pratisedhah), then the 
denial or negation of Sunyata itself would, according to this dictum, 
imply the truth of Sunyata. 2 What is negated need not be real, is 
not real. In fact, negation is relevant only as excluding arbitrary 
interpretations and conjectures of the real. It is significant as doing 
this pruning work. 

Even in the limited sense in which negation is accepted by different 
systems of philosophy, it is possible to show that there is an element 
of subjectivity—constructive interpretation or distortion—for which 
there is no counterpart in reality. The flower-vase is not on the 
mantelpiece; it may be present elsewhere, but its relation with the 
object here as its mode is non-existent. The mistaken identification 
of a man with the lamp-post has no objective counterpart. It ma 
even be cogently urged that not only the mistaken relation , but th; 
appearance itself, is no object, having merely an epistemic existence. 
For, the illusory cannot be had apart from the context of that 
experience. It lias no existence apart from knowledge; 8 but the real 
must have substantive existence of its own. 


1 ‘Partially real' may be taken to mean approximately or imperfectly true. 
Partial truth is an abstraction, as a mere part is put for the whole and is mis¬ 
leading when taken as giving a complete picture. Though a complete view may 
incorporate elements from an incomplete view, the former must be taken as 
a substitution and not as an addition oi partial views. For. the respective places 
accorded to things in a complete picture are bound to differ from those in the 
incomplete one. And the claim of each incomplete view to give us the whole 
picture and the only picture can never be incorj>orated. There is thus a great 
deal of subjectivity (unreality) in the view that is negated. 

* VV. 62-63. 

a Ci. the Vedanta notion of the pr&tibh&sika as the pratibhasa-m&tnv 
Sariratva; the appearance has no existence apart from our apprehension of it. 
But this is no existence at all; the sat (real) is in itself and not in and through 
our knowing of it. Being real, it may be known; but the knowing does not make 
it: being a vastu, it is not purusatantra. The pratibh&sika is mithyS, (unreal), 
as it is annulled by knowledge, (jfiananivartyattvarii mithyatvam). Sec 
Advaita Siddhi pp. 160 ff. 
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the question: ‘how do we negate’—the ground of negal 
'ittnight be thought that we already know what the thing in question 
really is, and are, therefore, in a position to reject wrong views about 
it. But if we are already in possession of the truth, negation becomes 
a gratuitous procedure. Negation is not a necessary instrument, a 
movement, in our reaching the real. On the Madhyamika view', 
negation is just that instrument by which we know the real. 

It is not always the case that we have first known what a thing is 
before we negated its imputed character. The ‘snake’ that I mis- 
perceive may be realised to be no snake from my shouts and cautious 
proddings, made from a safe distance, not evoking any response in 
the ‘snake’. In fact, my conviction that the presentation before me is 
not a snake at all—the negation itself—may lead me, by dissipating 
fear and ignorance, to the knowledge that it is a rope and not vice- 
versa. The extravagant claims and inconsistencies of a philosophical 
position may be sufficient ground to condemn it as false without our 
being in a position to supply the real solution. No thesis can be 
accepted as true simply on the ground that a better one is not 


produced. 

The question may be more specifically stated in the context of the 
Madhyamika philosophy; which comes first; knowledge of the Real 
uid then condemnation of phenomena as Sunya, because they fail 
to measure up to the criterion of the Real? or is it the other way 
round, that we are led to discover the nature of the real through ouv 
realisation of the inconsistencies in phenomena? If the first, it is 
unintelligible how we could have had a knowledge of the real at the 
very outset. And having had access to the heart of reality, why did 
we turn away from it to indulge in a thoroughly gratuitous condemna¬ 
tion of the world. This negative act has no discovery-value; it does 
not light our pathway to reality. It may be said that though we do 
not have a full and direct knowledge of the real to start with, we still 
have a formal criterion of it, and this enables us to pass judgment on 
phenomena. This contention too is not sound. If the criterion were 
purely formal, it is inexplicable why we have started with that 
particular criterion of reality and not with any other, any criterion 
being formal. The entire procedure would then be highly hypothetical: 
if you accept A as the standard, then c, d, e are the consequences; 
and if instead B were accepted x, y, z, will be the consequences. 
In such a case, the starting-point cannot be justified; and besides, 
we shall have nothing to decide between the rival hypotheses, ’this 
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\S^gWbe the method of speculative dogmatic metaphysics; 

"Tnot the spirit of the Madhyamika dialectic, 

All this arises because we invert the real order of our discovery. 
The progression is from the appearance to the real, from the false 
to the true 1 and not vice versa* There is no passage from the real to 
the unreal. Nor is it needed* Our natural attitude is to take anything 
that appears as real. For instance, we mistake the body for the self 
This is an unconscious process of identification; for none can 
consciously fall into illusion. Then occurs the shock of disillusion¬ 
ment- Consequent on this, we become reflective. Disillusionment or 
the cancelling consciousness reveals the soul of the appearance by 
tearing off its superficial vestures as it were. Only this experience 
provides us with the criterion of the real as ahadhya, nirvikalpa, o: 
aparapratyaya (the uncontradicted, the nomconceptual thingrin- 
itselfl and the illusory as badhya (the cancelled); and not any a 
priori formal conception. 

The criterion itself must be elicited through criticism. A seeker 
after truth cannot start with any a priori criterion; that would be 
dogmatically 4o prejudge the issue. What is implied in the philo¬ 
sophical consciousness as embodied in the different systems is the 
urge to know the Unconditioned, the ultimately real. Through 
gropings and trials, through systems of dogmatic speculative met a* 
physics and their necessary dash, the light of criticism breaks out. 
That takes us to the Real. 

The above may be taken as the Madhyamika conception of the 
function of negation. It is instructive to compare this with the 
Vedanta and Vijhanavada conceptions. In all the three systems, 
Reason (discursive thought) is transcended, and the Absolute is 
reached through negation. The differences of these absolutist 
systems may, however, be treated as different ways of formulating 
negation. 

In the Vedanta, negation applies to becoming and difference, 
which are falsely ascribed to Pure Being. It is prompted by an ext Fa- 
philosophical or theological revelation. 1 The Upanisads (Vedanta) 


1 Cl the Upauisadic text; asato ma sad gaiaaya, tamaso ma jyotir gam ay a, 
mrtyor raa/mrtaih gamayeti (Bf. Up. I, iii, 28). From the unreal lead me to the 
real, from darkness to light, from die mortal to the immortal. 

3 Brahman is au pani^ad a—known only through the UpanisacI; it is therefore, 
declared as £&stra-yoni [Bf> Sett* J ( 1^3). T2ie oft-recurring texts, acaryav&n t 
pumso vedo, tadvijfiSxi 5 rthaih gurum evSbhigaocbet etc-, make out the system 
as based on revelation to start with. 
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declare to us verbally that the non-dual atman (1 
F^ng; Self) alone is real. We start our spiritual joymey already in 
possession of the map of the real. The initial verbal knowledge is 
helped by the dialectic of difference which makes for the removal of 
doubt and conflict, 1 The process begun in revelation is perfected in 
the intuitive knowledge of Brahman (nididhyasana, anubhavava ** 
sanatvtd brahma-vijhanasya). 

In the Madhyamika system no ah extra revelation is rcked on. 
The dialectical consciousness, implicit in speculative systems of 
philosophy, matures through their necessary mutual confLct. 
Negation applies directly to the warring views of reality, to all vikalpa, 
and only indirectly to the false appearance. Negation is purely 
logical as it takes its cue from the contradictions of the philosophical 

systems, _ . , 

“ In the Yogacara system negation is cancellation of objectivity— 
the independent existence of the object. This is not prompted by 
theological revelation as in the Vedanta nor by purely logical 
criticism as in the Madhyamika* The Yogacara bases himself on the 
psychical experience of trance-states, where the object progressively 
dwindles and vanishes altogether in the highest reaches (in the 
asamjni or nirodha samapattis), fhe highest state of trance is taken 
as the Norm of the Real, and this supplies turn the metaphysical 
dictum: Citta (Vijnana), Consciousness, is all/ the object is nothing 
but a false imputation. The dialectic against realism (the reality of 
object) gets started, and the sole reality of Consciousness (Vijnapti- 
matrata) is reaffirmed and reassured* The cue for the negation is 
psychological in origin* 

3, It has been urged, as an implication of significant denial, that 
we cannot stop with mere negation; it demands completion. The 
Madhyamika dialectic is apparently a sinner in this respect, and 
critics have not hesitated to dub the system as nihilistic. Against 
such uninformed opinion, it may be stated at once that the system is 
not nihilism as it rejects the negative attitude too. It is not that the 
judgment must be replaced by another judgment. The completion 
may belong to a different order of knowledge; it may be by intuition. 
Negation is the pointer to the breakdown of the judgment-attitude, 

1 man ana or ^rutyanukiila tarka (criticism in conformity with revelation) 
is valuable as removing want of understanding (apratipatti) and misunderstand¬ 
ing (vipratipatti) with regard to the real* 

2 dttamttraih, bho, jinaputra, yaduta traidh&tukam iti vac&nat. 
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It shows that Reality does not accept oar ideal construct* 
legation reveals to us the purely subjective character of thought. 
Thought is not an organon of the real, but a distortion of it. It is 
even wrong to speak of the negative judgment. To judge is to interpret 
and ideally to reconstruct reality in thought. Judgment qua judgment 
must always be affirmative, ascriptive. Negative judgment is as 
. little meaningful as the negative copula of traditional logic. Negative 
judgment is the negation of judgment. 

Negation is thus the despair of thought; but it is at once the 
opening up of a new avenue—the path of intuition. Negation is the 
threshold of intellectual intuition, Sunyata is not only the negation 
of dp?ti (view, judgment), but is Prajna. As spiritual life is born of the 
abandonment of the secular, intuition is made possible by universal 
negation. Sunyata is negative only for thought; but in itself it is the 
non-relational knowledge of the absolute. It may even be taken as 
more universal and positive than affirmation. For to affirm 'A is B\ 
that a figure is a triangle, is inplicitly to deny that it is a square or 
circle. Every affirmation implies an element of negation. Both 
affirmation and negation are determinations, limitations or nega¬ 
tions. The dialectic as Sunyata is the removal of the constrictions 
which our concepts, with their practical or sentimental bias, have 
put on reality. It is the freeing of reality of the artificial and 
accidental restrictions, and not the denial of reality. Sunyata is neg¬ 
ation of negations; it is thus a re-affirmation of the infinite and 
inexpressibly positive character of the Real. 


vi is 5unyata a theory? 

Very often the objection is advanced that Sunyata which criticises 
all theories is but another theory. The Madhyamika dialectic which 
negates all positions is but one more position. And as a new position 
has been advanced, this would require to be negated by another 
dialectic and that by another, thus leading to a regress. 

The first criticism considered in the beginning of this chapter is: 
how criticism is possible without a position; the present objection is 

1 Any and every kind of thought- construction has to be denied of the Real* 
The PrajMp&mndffi and other texts speak of 18 or 20 kinds of Sunyata; 
Sunyata of external objects (bahirdha-^unyata), of internal states (adhyatma) 
etc. See AAA. pp. 89 Sato$&h<urik& Prajnd Par. pp. 77, 886, 1407; Makavynt- 
patti Sect. 37. Dhamia Sa#graha, section 41 . BCAP. p. 416. 

Pailmvimsati pp. 195-8. See Appendix L The Twenty Modes of Sunyatd. 
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itself is a position. As such one can be treated as the 
Converse of the other. Both these objections spring from a common 


misunderstanding of the nat ure of dialectic. 

The objection that Suuyata is itself a theory is on a par with the 
one urged against the Vedanta- It is said that when the world is 
declared and cancelled as illusory, the illusoriness (mithyatva) itself 
would stand out as a fact, may be a negative fact, against Brahman. 
This is thought to militate against Absolutism—as the Absolute is 
confronted by an other; 1 

Criticism of theories is no theory. Criticism is but the awareness of 
what a theory is, how it is made up; it is not the proposing of a new 
theory. Negat ion of positions is not one more position. Dialectic, as 
analysis, does not impose any new thing; it reveals rather than add 
or distort. Its function is like that of light which merely shows up 
things in their true character. Suppose the analysis of theories, 
instead of merely revealing, were to distort or to add to what it analyse;?, 
how is this awareness that 'analysis adds or distorts 1 possible? For! 
£# hypoihesi, this awareness of the analytic function may itself be of 
the nature of distortion; hence no statement about it can be valid. 


1 The Vedanta is considerably exercised over the status of the cessation of 
uvidya (avidya-nivrtti) or the i Liu sort ness of the world (praparlca-niithyatva). 
fs the cassation of avidya another fact, different from Brahman as well as from 
the world—a sort of fifth category different from sat, asat, both, and anir- 
vacaniya; (pancaina-prakara avidya-nivrttih) or is it identical with Brahman? 
The first view is advocated by some Vedantins—(see SntdhtlntadeM, and 
perhaps Man dan a MiSra took the cessation of the world to be a negative fact 
and not a positive one and not therefore militating against the positive non- 
dualism of Brahman (bhavadvaita). See Ririyanna (J.tf.A.S., April 192} and 
Jan, 1924), M. M. Kuppuswami Sastrl Intr. to Brahma Siddhi pp. XI U 
The accepted view of knowledgeable Vedantins is that cessation of ignorance 
as absence (abhava) is not distinct from, hot identical with. Brahman, the 
substratum (adhikarana svarupa). tasmad ajrlanadianir atmasvarupaid 
tadakara vrttir voti siddham. ye tu pahcama-prakaradipak^Ss, te tu manda- 
bhddhi-vyutpadan 5 .rtha itt na tatsamarthanam arthayamah. Advaitasiddln 
P‘ The allied question whether a fresh effort is called for to prove the 
dhisoriness of 'the illtisoriness of the world" is put diiemmatically by the 
realists (e.g, Nydyamyia-Tarangi#:) thus: Its the illusoriness of the world 
illusory or real (piapanca^mithyatvam xnithy& or satya); if the former, it means, 
as a case of doubl negation, the emphatic assertion of the reality of the world; 

' the world is not not-real); if the latter, the world toe, should ba real likewise. 1 11 
ait he t case, absolutism will not be tenable. The objection is based on a mis¬ 
conception of the nature of mithyatva; for driyatva [being object) the reason 
by which we pronounce anything illusory, is equally present in the pronounce¬ 
ment itself, prakrtc tu nisedhyata\ r atx:hedakarn elcara eva dr&yatvadi . . etc 
Advaita-Siddhi pp. 212--13. 
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til the last resort then, we have to accept pyre analysis or m&e 
awareness without any trace of distortion at some ultimate stage. 
The knowledge of what theories are cannot itself be a theory; 
knowledge of what a hypothesis is is not hypothetical. Analysis 
or-criticism does not add to the stock of our existing knowledge. We 
gain in depth and not in extension. As no new fact is added, there is 
no necessity for launching on a regressive series of Sunyata. 

Dialectic is reflective or self-conscious awareness of the previous 
state of dogmatic speculation, Reason (dpsti). A state which is 
merely subsequent in time is not necessarily reflective of the previous 
state. The content of the two states must be identical; otherwise one 
would be irrelevant to the other. And yet the reflective state is not 
a duplication of the other. The same content is more closely, clearly, 
reviewed. Reflective awareness of Reason, and this is Sunyata, 
belongs to a higher level of consciousness, Then alone can it be a 
review of views. Criticism is nothing but the theories turned inside 


out. 1 


In keeping with this contention that Sunyata (the dialectic) does 
not add anything to that to which it applies nor is it a different thing, 
it is stated at very many places in the Astasahasrika and other 
PrajM-pdmmiid texts, that rupa is Sunya and Sunyata is rupa 
(ruparh Sunyarii, &unyataiva rupara), and similarly with regard to 
vedana, sariijfia, sarhskara, and vijnana. If Sunyata were different 
from them, things will not be Sunya (devoid of essential reality).* 
Therefore it is that samsara and nirvana are identical, there being 
not a trace of difference between them as Nagarjuna declares. 3 
Nirvana is the reality of sariisara or conversely, sariisara is the 
falsity (samvrti) of Nirvana. Nirvana is sariisara without birth and 


1 The argument of this contention is that Sunyati is Reflective awareness 
of theories; reflection cannot bo understood except as analysis of the content of 
a previous state (theories); i.e, it docs not have another content nor does it add 
anything to it but merely reveals, reviews ot clarifies the presented content. This 
revelation is not possible if the content analysed were absolutely unitary. 
Analysis (vivelta or pariksa} is possible, only if the analysed contains 
incongruous elements. Thus reflective awareness or analysis has a content 
identical with the previous state, but it reveals its inner incongruity and is thus 
on a higher level of consciousness. 

i na ca Sunyata bhavad vyatirikta, bhSvasyaiva tat-svabhdvatvad; 
anyatiia sunyataya bhavad vyatireke dharmanaih nilisvabhavata na syat 
nihsvbhavatd tat-svabhava iti sadhitarii prak, BCAP pp. 416-7. 
s MK. XXV 19-20; MKV. p. 535. 
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tie difference between them is in our way of looking at t> 

" fetemic, not metaphysical. 

A further vital consideration with regard to Sunyata is that it is 
truly universal, the whole reality. If it were a theory or view, however 
exalted and useful it might be, it would still be a determination and 
limitation, a constriction of the real into this or that conceptual mould. 
To analyse a proposition is not to make another proposition. If that 
were the case, we cannot make any universal statement. For, the 
statement about the nature of all propositions will, on this contention, 
be itself a proposition; and it cannot be included in the "all” from 
the nature of the case (as being that which states and not falling within 
the stated) . Nor can it be left out; for being a proposition (ex hypothes ) 
it ought to be included within the 'all' for the sake of completeness. i 2 
The predicament is insoluble, because the premise from which we have 
started, that statement about all propositions is itself a proposition, 
is wrong. The right way is to take the truly universal as not falling 
within the realm of judgment. Likewise, the self-conscious awareness 
of all points of view, or Reason as such, cannot itself be a view. 
Hence the true universal cannot be a view-point (a df§ti)l and 
conversely all points of view and positions are particular, not 
universal. 

The Madhyamika very happily brings out the truth of the 
considerations urged above by stating that "Sunyata (the awareness 
of the hollowness) of all views is prescribed by the Jinas (Buddhas) 
as the way of deliverance; incurable indeed are they who take 

Sunyata itself as a view-” 3 “It is as if one were to ask, 4 when told 

that there was nothing to give, to be given that nothing.” 

Elsewhere it is stated that Sunyata should be handled with skill; 
it does great harm if wrongly understood, like a snake caught at 


i MIC. XXV. 9; MKV. p. 524. 

* The dilemma is: as making a statement about propositions, it is the 
apprehension of them and not the apprehended; thus it cannot be included 
within the propositions, for that would mean the confusion of the knowing and 
the known (kanna-kartr-virodha); nor can it be excluded from the 'all', for that 
would make our statement less universal; as the statement, being a proposition 
ex hypothesi, is not included within the ‘air. The predicament cannot be avoided 
even if the stating act were sought to becovered by a subsequent act of apprehen¬ 
sion; for this would be repeating the difficulty without removing it. 

» MIC. XIII, 8. 

4 yo na Idrhcid api panyaih dSsyfimlty uktalt, sa ced 'dehi bhos tad eva 
mahyaiii na kiihcin nSma-paijyam' iti brfiyat, sa kenop&yena 6akya£ pany&b- 
havam gnlhayitum MKV. pp. 247-48. 
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We are also expressly warned not to consider Sun 1 
as one more theory* To quote the Kaiyapa Parivarta : 


Those, KaSyapa, that {mis}apprehend Sunyata as a negative fact , I 
consider them the forlorn, the irrevocably lost. ,. . Better it is to entertain 
the substance-view (pudgala-drsti) of the magnitude of the Mount Sumeru 
than the Sunyata-view of the nihilist (abhavabhinivi^inah). Why is it so? 
Of all theories, Ka£yapa, Sunyata is the antidote* Him 1 call the incurable 
who mistakes Sunyafa itself as a theory (dp^i). It is as if a drug, administered 
to cure a patient, were to remove all his disorders, but were itself to foul 
the stomach by remaining therein. Would you T Kaiyapa, consider the 
patient cured? , . . Likewise, Kaiyapa, Sunyata is the antidote for all 
dogmatic views; but him I declare incurable who misapprehends Sunyata 
itself as a theory* 2 


1 MK. XXIV, II. 

* KiUyapa-Parivarta, p< 97; sec. 65- also quoted ut MKV, pp. 24R-9* 



CHAPTER SEVEN 

APPLICATION OF THE DIALECTIC 


T HE application of the dialectic to some of the important 
categories of thought such as causality, motion, substance 
and quality, and self may be considered. This will show the 
concrete procedure of the dialectic, and help us in nnacr- 
standing its value as an organon of criticism. In fact this might have 
well preceded the general considerations of the dialectic; biu in be 
interests of exposition the order has been reversed. It is not possible 
to exhaust the concrete applications of the dialectic or fcvon o 
enumerate the general spheres with any measure of adequacy. e 
applications will be many and varied according to the opponent 
criticised and the occasion calling for criticism. In a system which is 
all dialectic, progress or development could be measured not in terms 
of doctrinal accretion, but in the criticism that it levels against 
particular systems and doctrines from time to time. Not having a 
content itself, the Madhyamika dialectic receives its orientation hom 
its criticism of human thought at every stage of its history, lhe 
dialectic performs the high office of philosophy m analysing t 
"absolute pre-suppositions'' of thought. As analysis, the application 
will not add to the presuppositions, but only make us aware ot 

^Nskrjuna himself applied the dialectic agains + the Abhidharmika 
system—the doctrine of Elements, The Madhyamika Kanhas are a 
sustained attempt to evolve the Sunyata doctrine out pi a cniacism 
of the realistic and dogmatic interpretations of early Budd nsn . 
His criticism of the Saiitkhya and other systems of the atmaTradition 
is rare and implicit. His disciple and successor, Ary a a, 
considerable attention to the criticism of the Sariikhyn and \ aisesi *a 
systems. Buddhapalita and Bhavaviveka carry on in a similar way. 
In Candrakirti not only is the opposition to the Brahmamcal systems 
more evident, but a new line of criticism is met with, nt sever 
places, both in his Prasannapada and the Madhyamahavataia 
Vijnanavada is criticised; the Madhyamika standpoint is mam tame a 
as the true teaching on rational and textual grounds (y 11 ’ v 
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.^itwiibhyam). 1 * * Dialectical criticism is turned against an mconsil 
turn in the Madhyamika fold itself, against the Svat antra (speculative) 
tendency of Bhavaviveka,* In Santi Deva, we find explicit criticism 
of the Brahmanical systems and also of Vijnanavada^ Iliis shows 
that during the period between Candraklrti and Santi Deva 
Vijnanavada was on the ascendent* Santaraksita and his disciple 
Kamala£2a pay particular attention to the Nyaya arguments and 
also to the Jaina. Vijnanavada is accepted, and the doctrine of self- 
awareness (sva-samvedana) is even established, I he force of their 
criticism, however, falls against the MImamsaka, especially against 
the arguments of the ^iokavdfUikd of Kumar ila, The 
also contains refutation of the Aupaiusada and the Sabda-Brahma 
systems. 

The successive application of the dialectic to systems of thought 
reveals the strains and stresses to which philosophy was subject in 
India down the ages. 


II CRITIQUE OF CAUSALITY 

The Madhyamika Kdnkds and other Madhyamika treatises open 
with a critique of causality, 4 * This is the central problem in Indian 
philosophy. The concept of causality a system advocates exhibits 
the logic of the entire system. There is a special reason why the 
Madhyamika should pay particular attention to causality, the 
entire Buddhist thought revolves on the pivot of Pratitya Samutpada; 
the Madhyamika system is the interpretation of Pratitya Samutpada 
as Sunyata, 6 


i MKV. pp. Si ff, pp. 275-6, MA. pp, 40 if. See Chap. XIII for the M&d- 
hyamika criticism of the VijMnavada. 

’ * MKV, pp, 14 36 ff.» 196 £f., 3 51 ff. 

® BCA. pp. 389 if. and 523 ft 

4 The importance of the problem may bo gauged from the consideration that 
in the Mddhyamika Kdnkds several chapters—I. [Pratyaya Partk XV 
(Svabhdm Favtksd), XX [Sdmagri Parikfd} and XXI {Samhhava Vibhaya 
pfortksii )—directly deal 'with this at length, while several others deal with its 
practical application to pain, (duhkha) Bondage and Freedom (Bandha i iok$a) t 
sarhsk&ra (motive Forced), karma-karta (doer and the deed). 

* yah pratltya-sanmtpadaih pa£y arid aril sa pafiyati; duhkhani samudayarii 
caiva mrodhaxh margam eva ca MK, XXIV, 40, also 18 already quoted, 
pratitya samutpada^ finnyat^ saiva te mata. 

Quoted in BCAF* p, 417. 
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A critique of causality has necessarily to be a criticism of the views 
Held by different systems. It does not directly concern itself with the 
causal phenomenon; that is the work of science and common sense. 
Philosophy can only take into account our understanding of things; 
the datum of philosophy is not the raw fact, but the facts which have 
already been subjected to a measure of unification and synthesis by 
the understanding at work in science. The sciences formulate laws; 
they reduce sense-data to order through the application of relevant 
forms or categories. Philosophy strives to achieve a greater, a higher 
kind of, unity that is possible for Reason. 

Except the materialists (the svabhavavadins) who advocated the 
chance-origin of things, no serious philosophical system in India 
denied causality or took it as subjective; i.e„ as formed through 
habit and association of ideas, and therefore as merely probable. The 
Buddhist, the Jaina and the Brahmanical systems all subscribe to the 
principle of causality as governing all phenomena. Each interpreted 
it in its own way, and all of them, before the advent of the M&dhyamika., 
took it as ultimately real, as a feature of the unconditioned noumenon. 
The problem for the Madhyamika is thus confined to proving that 
causality and other categories are of empirical validity only; they 
constitute the texture of phene ena. But with regard to the 
noumenon (tattva) they are mere ascriptions—vikalpa. To adopt 
Kantian phraseology, we might say that the categories are empirically 
real but transcendentally ideal (subjective, false). This conclusion the 
Madhyamika establishes by showing that all the possible ways in 
which the categories can be understood under the forms of identity, 
difference, or both, or neither are riddled with contradiction. This 
shows their relativity and their limitation to the phenomenal realm. 

For Kant the problem was first to vindicate the empirical reality, 
the a priority of causality, substance etc,, against the contention of 
Hume, who reduced them to association of ideas and habit. For 
Hume causality etc. were invalid (subjective) even empirically; they 
are not true of phenomena even. As such his position militated 
against science and commonsense. It has been already pointed out 
that though Buddhism is usually thought to be Humean in its out¬ 
look, this should be confined to the dictum that existents are discrete 
atomic entities. Unlike Hume, the Buddhists accepted causality as 
a universal and objective principle, ultimately valid of the uncondi¬ 
tioned too. Even with regard to the notion of substance (soul), they 
held that this was not of empirical origin, being beginningiess as 
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vidVa (satkayadrsfi). For Kant then there was a double task: to 
prove the categories of the understanding to be a priori (this he does 
in the Analytic), and then to show that they are valid within pheno¬ 
menon alone and are not constitutive of the noumenon. This he doer) 
in the Transcendental Dialectic. The Mfidhyamika procedure is 
simple and direct. He had not to vindicate the empirical reality of 
the causal prihciple, but only to urge its restriction to the sphere of 
phenomena. 


hi satkArya yAda (svata-utpatti) dialectically analysed 
Four alternative views are usually considered with regard to 
causality and other categories. We may consider the effect as the 
self-expression of the cause, or as caused' by factors other than itself, 
or both, or neither. 1 The last alternative amounts to giving up the 
notion of causation, as it means that things are produced at random 
through sheer chance. The third alternative is really an amalgam of 
the first two, In fact the first two are the principal alternatives to be 
considered. Self-production, or the identity of cause and effect, is 
the Sahkhya view of causation (satkarya vada); the Buddhist takes 
them to be totally different. One emphasises the continuity between 
cause and effect, the other the emergent aspect of the effect. Dialectical 
criticism discloses the inherent flaw in each conception.' 

Some of the arguments have already been set forth in a previous 
chapter. Additional arguments and objections may be, considered 
here. It has already been shown that there is no point in mere self- 
duplication (utpada-vaiyarthyat); production must mean change, the 
emergence of a more usefuTfactor not already present. There is also 
no end to the process of self-duplication {anavastha-prasanga- 
doslic ca). In self-becoming, what prevents the seed from duplicating 
itself ad nauseam without producing the sprout, the leaves, the 
flowers, fruits etc., one after the other? 

One may attempt to improve the position by stating that an 
entity is potential in the beginning, and then it becomes actual, and 
that there is a difference of states, not of substances, between the 
cause and the effect. If the cause is fully actual (nispanna), there is 
no purpose in its reproducing itself. * Besides, the entity that is 

* MK. I, x; MA. VI, 8 (p. 7); BCAP. 355 
3 BCAP. pp. 355-56; TSP. pp. 23 If; MKV. pp. 14 and 22. 
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*i, being an other, cannot be identical with the cause, 
catlse were partly actual and partly potential, the thing would not 
be one ; it would then be containing two opposed natures. If the cause 
were wholly potential (ani§panna), then it cannot manifest itself, 
become actual of its own accord; the factor (the efficient cause) by 
which formless matter becomes actual must be different from it. And 
it it contained the efficient cause of its change within itself, there 
would not be any state in which it remains purely potential. For, 
having alY ^he necessary and sufficient conditions for its production 
within itself Yie. if tk* a us e were self-contained and self-sufficient 
as the doctrine of satkaryawada should mean logically), it still 
continues to be in the potentia l state for an appreciable period, then 
it would either not produce at aJl; or be dependent on an external 
factor. This would be to give up sefrf-causation. This criticism is very 
pertinent with regard to the Prakyti oF the Samkhya. What causes it 
to pass from the state of pure potentiality (samyavastha) to the 
manifest form. Although the Samkhya trie/s to slur over this fact, 
it is the presence of the Puru§a who, in the ultimate analysis, supplies 
just that element of disturbance which sets Prakrti on nts course of 
evolution, very much like the piercing of the dam releasing the 
impounded waters. 1 . 

If the cause and effect were identical, how is one to function aS' 
cause and the other as effect . a Their natures are different. Propositions 
true of the one are not true of the other. The distinction between the 
two cannot be made except on the ground of different notions; 
otherwise there would be a distinction f vithout a difference. 3 As 
Nagarjuna puts it, "The identity of cause ami the effect (act and the 
result) is utterly untenable; if so, there would be no difference 
between the doer and the thing done. 4 In fact, acceptance of satk&rya- 
vada would logically lead to the abolition of all difference. The entire 
universe must collapse into a colourless, differenceless mass. 5 


’ A similar example is given in the Yoga Sutras, IV 3 

2 na hi yad ya.smad avyatiriktam tat tasya karyarh k&ranarii v& yuktam, 
bhinna-laksanatvat k&ryakaranayoh . anyatha lndarh karyam idarh k&ranain 
vety asamkmia-vyavastha katharh bhavet. TSP. p. 22. 

* MA. VI, 13. 

4 MK. XX 19, 20. 

5 anyatha bhedavyavahilroccheda eva sy&t. tata£ ca satvtvarajastamasirh 
caitanyanarh ca paraspararh bhedabhyupagamo nimibandhana eva sy&t. 
sarvam eva ca vi$vam ekarupam syat. tata£ ca sahotpatti vinaSa-prasangah, 
eka-yogaksema-laksanatvad abheda-vyavasthSnasya . . . et c. TSP. p. 23. 
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IV CRITICISM OF ASAT KARYA VADA (PAEATA UTPATTIH) 

If the doctrine of self-becoming logically leads to the abolition of 
differences and the concentration of all causes in one, the doctrine 
of production from another as logically leads to ultimate differences 
and the dispersal of causes, A single entity can never be the cause 
(na fay ekam ekasmat). Four kinds of causes, rather conditions 
(pratyayas), are usually enumerated in the Ahbidharma treatises, 
and these are detailed for criticism in the Madhyamika Karikds * 1 * The 
four are hetu, alambana, samanantara anU^dhrqati. The principle 
of division is not clear. They are not liiofce the Nyaya-Vaiiesika notion 
of causes (samavayi, asamavayi anc 7 * nimitta) which are necessary 
and invariable in the production every effect. Nor do they bear any 
resemblance to the Aristotelian^ four-fold division of causes. The 
hetu* is the direct cause corresponding in some respects to the material 
or saniavayi katana. Th is defined as nirvarttako hetuh—that which 
{directly) brings about Vhe result; the seed as producing the sprout 
is adduced example. Usually six kinds of hetu are listed. 3 * * * Alainbana 
is the ehi^ct-eondition which is taken as the cause in the production 
of knowledge and mentals (citta and caitta). All samskrta and 
asoLihskrta dharmas are aJambanapratyaya/ The Samanatara too 

1 AKV. p. 231 ff„ AK, II, 61. catvaraji pratyayS. uktab- MK, I, 2. 

*■ Really there is not much diderence between hetu and pratyaya except one 
of emphasis. See AKV (p, x&m; 

3 A K, IT, 49. karanaih sahaUhug caiva sabMgah samprayuktakab; sarvatrago 

vipakilthyah sadvidlio het^ir isyate. AKV. pp. iS8-o> For a fuller description 

of the six hetus and their inter*distinction consult McGovern: A Manual of 

Buddhist Philosophy, VoT I, pp. 182 ff. and Central Conception p, 106. The six 
hetus are not considered here, as no Madhyamika treatise enters into any 
detailed criticism of these. 

* filambana pratyaydTisarvadharmi iti mano-vijfian£peksayA AKV. p. 236. 
This corresponds to the visayata-sambandha of the Ny£ya, "Alambarm* 
pratyaya or percepiont condition. This corresponds to what the Cartesians 
would call the occasional cause. Conditioned by various external objects 
different types of Consciousness arise. The Saivistivadins believed that the 
nature of the newly arising consciousness is conditioned by the external objects, 
but that the cause of the origination remains karma and the passions Hence 
the action of the external objects is called Slambaim pratyaya. AU objects or 
all the dharmas of the universe can act as alambaaa-pratyaya inasmuch as all 
dharmas can act as objects of perception, rupa being the Siambana pratyaya 
of the five sensuous aspects of consciousness, while all dharmas whatsoever 
can act as the &la£mbana pratyaya of the sixth or manovijfi&na. In this way even 
the asaiiisk|ta dh armas and the sarhskrta dharmas of the past and future can 
function as &lambana-pratyayaT McGovern, op, tit., pp. 190-r. The Yogftcaras 
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£ part in the prodiiction of mentals only. It is the immediately 
ding moment ol cessation which engenders a succeeding mental 

state. 

According to the A hhidharma Ko£a and its Vydkhyd (the Sphutdrthd) 
the samanantara is applicable only in the case of mind and mental 
states* 1 But from the criticism of this cause by Nagarjuna and 
Candrakirti, it is more logical to hold that the samanantra was 
understood as the immediately precedent cessation of the cause 
(karanamrodha), like that of the seed! facilitating the emergence of 
the sprout* The examples given and the point of criticism make this 
interpretation clear. 2 

The adhipati pratyaya is the indirect influence 3 which one dharma 
has over another. It is not merely the dominant condition, as the 
Thera'vadins too literally interpreted this term to be, but the compre¬ 
hensive and universal cause. Any entity (sarvah dharmah) exerts 
influence over all entities except itself. It is thus identical with the 
karapa hetu, 4 which is defined as all except itself* 5 The adhipati- 

introduced a great modification of this notion by refusing to accept the external 
object as cause of vijfiana. Vijfl&na coil tains within itself the ingredients of the 
subject-object relation* 

1 The AK. (II, 63 ) defines the samanantara thus: "citta-caitta acarunia 
utpannah samauatarah-' 1 

sama& cayam anantarai ca pratyaya iti samanaiitara-pratyaya id. 
samanarthe sam &abdab. (AKV* p. 232}. 

An immediately preceding mental state gives rise to a succeeding homo¬ 
geneous state (samanfirtha —vedana of vedana, sarhjna of sarhjfia etc,); evttam 
cittantarasya samanantarapratyayah, na vedanayfih, vedan& vedanantarasya 
na cittasyeti* sariitanasablmgah sabhfigahetur Uy arthah* {AKV* p. 233), 

"When one set of dharma5 is uniformly and without interval succeeded by 
another, the preceding group is called the samanantara-pratyaya of the 
succeeding group. This has special reference to the relation of two different 
moments of consciousness within the same personality. Any group of mental 
dharmas (he. cetasikas) has the duration of only a single ksa^a, but at the 
moment when this group disintegrates a new one arises to take its place and 
inherit its potential energies." McGovern —A Manual of Buddhist Philosophv, 
p. 189. 

“ MK* I. 9. anutpanne^u dharme^u nirodho uopapadyate; nanantaram ato 
yuktaih niruddhe pratyaya^ ca kafc. Candrakirti says: "tatra karanasydnantaro 
nirodho kaiyasyotpada-pratyayah samanantara-prafyayaJak^am," and 
gives the example of the seed (bijarur ad hah). MKV. p. 86. anantarah kar&na- 
nirodhah karyotpatti~pr a ty ayahtadyatha anantaro bljaniradhah ankurasya 
samanantara-praty ay ah. MA, p, iz. 

3 sarvah saiftRkrtR-samskrfah sarvaaya sarhskrtasya svabhava-v&rjyasya 
s&lambauasyanSJambanasya ca pratyayo’dhipati-pratyayah. AKV. p* 236. 

* patih karanam ucyafe AK. II, 62, 

* svato'nye kfira^ia-hetuk AK. IX 50, $t. 
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^ thus wider in scope than all the pratyayas, including the 
aTambana which conditions only mental phenomena. It is a co-present 
cause, and is on this very ground criticised by the Madhyamika. 

All the four types of conditions engender the mind and mentals 
except in the case of the two nirvikalpa trances; with regard to these 
there is nc object-condition (alambana pratyaya). Two pratyayas 
only, hetu and adhipati, condition matter and material phenomena, 
including the forces called dtta-viprayukta dharmas. Alambana and 
samanantara pratyayas, for reasons already urged, cannot apply to 
non-mental events. 1 God, primeval matter (prakrti), time (kila), 
chance and others are non-causes, as they cannot account for the 
order, succession, variety and uniformity of the world-process. This 
is common ground with the Madhyamika.* 

The points of note in the Sarvastivada theory of causation is that 
not a single entity is the cause of an effect, 3 and that the cause is 
different from the effect. These are the two main points in the 
Madhyamika criticism of this theory. 

If the effect were an other to the cause, there is lack of relation 
between the two. In principle anything should be capable of being 
produced from anything and anywhere; a piece of stone may as well 
sprout into a plant as the seed does, otherness to the plant being 
equally present in both. 4 Otherness may be of time, the cause and 
effect taken as successive, not simultaneous; or it may be of nature, 
the cause and effect being different in nature. The two kinds of other¬ 
ness may imply each other. Production is inexplicable on this theory. 

The effect is not found in the causes taken singly or collectively! 
How is it then produced from them? 5 The effect has no standing, no 

1 caturbhK citta-caitta hi samapatti-dvayaift tribhih; dv&bhyjtm anve 
tu jayante AK. II, 64, AKV. p. 20. y 

1 neSvaradeh .kramadibhih- AK. II, 64; isvarSdayas tu pratyaya eva na 
samhhavantfti. MKV. p. 77. BCA. pp. 544-60. Y > CVa ” a 

* na hy okapratyaya-janitam iti svalpapratyayatve'pi avaSyarh dvau 
pratyayau stah, AKV. p. 20. 

Cf. “na kimeid ekam ekasmat saraagryab sarvasambhavak." quoted in 
ibP. p. 155. 

. V L ! 4 ,P u \ 2 ' 3 1 ^ q r‘ ed in MKV ‘ 36. Prthaktve phalahetvol? 

sy§,t tulyo hetur ahetuna. MK. XX, 20. 

4 na hi svabhavo bhavanarn pratyayadisu vidyate; 
avidyamane svabhSve parabh&vo na vidyate. 
na ca vyasta-samastesu pratyaye?v asti tatphalam; 
pratyayebhyal? kathaiii tac ca bhaven na pratyaye^u yat. 

MK. I, 3. u. See MK. XX, 2-4. 
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.of-unity, with the causes. There should be as many effec 
there are causes, or at least the effect must come into being piecemeal 
(ekasya karyasya khaiffiaia utpatti-prasangat). 

It might be thought that though the cause may be an other to the 
effect, it does not necessarily mean that any two entities sustaining 
the relation of otherness to each other are cause and effect. For, this 
would depend upon other factors. It is a matter of observation that 
B is invariably preceded by A and does not otherwise come into 
being. But how is this necessary relationship between A and B 
established? To say that we so observe it. is no logical answer; it is to 
beg the question, 1 for we want the reason why A is the cause of B 
while C, 15 or E are not, when these are equally other to it. The 
question remains unanswered, and an empirical fact of observation 
is not the rule but an instance which has itself to be brought under the 
i ule. It cannot establish a rule. 

Moreover, the Vaibha$ika holds that if the causes (like the seed etc.) 
were to continue to be present in unmodified form, the effect (sprout) 
cannot be produced. The seed has to cease to be before the sprout 
could emerge. 4 If that were so, the cause does not exist when the 
effect is produced? They belong to two different moments of time. 
It is inexplicable how they can be related to each other as cause and 
effect. Tire two relata must be present together for the relation to 
obtain between them. 8 Relation presupposes, as an essential condition, 
the togetherness of the relata. 

It might be argued that there is no interval between the destruction 
of the seed and the emergence of the sprout; the occurrence of the 
one means the occurrence of the other. Cause and effect might well 
be conceived as the two pans of a balance which go up and down in 
invariable succession. When the cause goes down (goes out of exis- 

1 idam ova tavad asmai karyakaranav&dine prastavyam. salyankurasya 
he tufi Salibija eva nan yah, Mlibijasya ca krtryam salyankuva eva ity 5 .ka.ro yo 
niyamab sa eva kasmaditi. aha, niyamasya dai^anad iti, kastnad evarh niyamo 
dytystaitg paryanuyoge, yasman niyamo drSyate tasman niyamo dr^yata iti 
tanmatrarh vadatanena niyamahetum anabhidbaya uktado^ab katham ctd api 
ni.p 5 kartuih Sakyate. MA. p. 14. 

* MK. I, 3, and MKV. p. 78. 

Cf. Br. Sit has, II, ii, 26. 

s asty ahkurai ca na hi bijasamanaklUab; bljain kutah paratayastu vina 
paratvair.; j&nmankurasya na hi siddhyati tena bijat, santyajyatam parata 
udbhavatiti pak§ah. MA. VI, 17. (pp. 14-15.) 

tat kim apeksam paiatvam prntyayddinarii, vidyamanayor eva hi maitropa- 
grahakayoh parasparapeksam pavatvaih; na caivaih bljahkurayor yauga- 
padyam. MKV. p. 78. 
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the effect goes up, emerges. 1 This analogy does not 
Hioid good here. The two pans are available together and are also 
connected through a rod, and owing to this one raises the other. The 
seed and the sprout, on the Vaibha§ika hypothesis, are never to be had 
together; one is destroyed, but the other is yet to come into existence. 2 

The gap may be attempted to be bridged by supposing that the 
cause puts forth an activity (kriya), and through that the effect is 
brought about.® This intermediary step, far from helping, only serves 
to complicate matters. When does this activity come into being? 
Not after the effect has emerged, for this would be perfectly useless. 
Nor before the effect; for, as an activity, it must be embodied, i.e., 
belong to an entity. It cannot belong to the seed, for the seed, 
ex hypothesi, is already non-existent; nor to the sprout either, for 
it has not come into being yet. Nor is the activity existent when the 
effect is being bom ; for there is no moment of time apart from the 
preceding and succeeding moments. 4 It is possible to understand the 
activity not as an effort put forth by an enduring agent or body that 
is present at the time, but as one or more steps, modifications, between 
the cause and the final emergence of the effect. And this would be in 
keeping with the Buddhistic conception of momentariness.® How is 
this intermediary step or series of steps which paves the way for the 
final effect produced? The same pattern is repeated here in principle. 
Before the seed produces the sprout, we may interpolate one or 
several steps; it first swells, then splits, and finally there is the 
extrusion of a tiny stock, first within the ground and lastly above it; 
and in between any two of these steps we may suppose any number of 
other intermediary steps. However, this device will not yield the 
desired result—the causing. Any two members of the series that are 


1 This analogical argument is given in the M adhyamak&vat&ra (VI 18): and 
also in MKV. p. 544-5. danefadvyasya namanonnamanau tul 5 .y 8 .tc dfstau 
yath 5 na bhavato hy asam 5 nak 51 a u; janyasya janma j anakasya tatha nirodhah. 
It is suggested in the Salistantba Siilra. 

4 yady ekadasty asad idam tviha naikak 5 lyam. janmonmukhaih na sad 
idarfi yadi jfiyamanam, naSonmukhaih sad api nama nirudhyaminam; drs^am 
tad 4 katham idam tulaya samanam. MA VI 18-19. 

» MKV. p. 79. MK. I, 4. Also MA. pp. 16 ff. 

4 MKV. pp. 79-80. For a sustained argument regarding the untenability 
of the divisions in time see the subsequent section —Motion and Rest (MK. II). 

» Cf. ksanikSfi sarvasathsk 5 r 4 asthir 5 n 5 rh kutalj kriy 5 ; bhutir yaijim 
kriya saiva kfirakaih saiva cocyate oted at various places. BCAP. p. 376; 
TSP. p. 11. This probably represent^ 1 well-defined SautrSutika position, but 
the Vaibhajika too would accept this. 




Application of the Dialectic 

\oa!flHg^c>6$ might be considered as the cause and the effect, but 1 
''wortld still be a gap between them. Recourse may be had to the device 
of supposing some more intermediary steps, of a subtle kind, to 
account for the relation. We may repeat the process ad. infinitum 
without our alighting on the relation; the gap will still yawn between 
any two steps. 1 There is really no simplification, much less a solution, 
of this causal relation. The effect will remain an other to the cause; 
there is lack of relation between them. 

As causation, on the Vaibhasika view, is not self-becoming but the 
co-operation 51 of several factors (pratyayas) in generating an effect, 
the question arises: what makes factors A, B, C, D etc., which by 
themselves are disconnected entities and no causes and conditions, 
into causes? What co-ordinates them for a united effort, for a common 
end? If some other factor were assumed as bringing about this co¬ 
operation, a further question arises: what makes this co-ordinating 
cause too a cause? This clearly leads to a regress ad infinitumA This 
difficulty is peculiar to all theories of external causation which take 
the causes to be several, each one of the co-operating causes being 
a separate entity and coming into contact with the others only 
accidentally. The difficulty is almost insurmountable, as Buddhism, 
unlike the Nyaya, does not accept God or other conscious and 
universal co-ordinating agency. 

Logically, this theory of difference between cause and effect leads 
to occasionalism. As the cause does not give rise to the effect out of 
itself, the two entities are total strangers, and are utterly unconnected. 
The cause, even repeated occurrences of it, does not produce the effect 
but only indicates that the effect would occur. 4 The interpolation of 

J Cf. Hume's analysis of the notion of cause; Treatise of Human Nature. 
pp, 88 ft. (Seiby-Bigge's Edn.) 

* sahak&ritva is not sambhuyakfiritvam but ekakaryakaritvam, Cf. Six Iiud. 
NySya Tracts. [Ksanabhanga-Siddhi ). 

s See MK, I, 5. atha mataUi, purvam apratyayah santalj kicbcid anyam 
pratyayam apeksya pratyayatvarti pratipadyanta id. 

etad apy ayuktam, yat tat pratyayantaram apratyayasya tasya pratyayat- 
vena kalpyate, tad api pratyayatve saty asya pratyayo bhavati. tatrapy 
esaiva cinteti na yuktara etat, MKV. p. 83. 

4 See Sarhkara's criticism of this doctrine in the Brahma Sutras II, ii, 19. 
hhaved upapannafi sa.riigha.to ycdi kithcin nimittam avagamyeta, na tv 
avagamyate. The Bkdmati (p, 530) makes out dearly that the sequence of 
succession (avidyl etc. )can only bean indication (jiiSpanam) and not produc¬ 
tion: tat ha ca jnapitasyanyad utpadakam vaktavyam, tac ea sthirapak?e'pi 
saty api ca bhoktary adhisthataraih cetanam antareija na sambhavati, kim 
anga punah k^anike^u bhave.su. 
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^entities in the middle does not alter the situation, but 
"repeats the same predicament within a shorter segment. Causation 
is reduced to a universal occasionalism—a dharma samketa. 

The Madhyamika criticism with regard to the different types of 
causes conceived by the Abhidharmika systems need not be dealt 
with in great detail. The four pratyayas 1 are subject to the general 
criticism adduced above. 

The other two alternatives of the theories of causation—effect as 
at once identical and different from the cause, and chance-occurrence 
-r-have already been considered before. 2 They are equally inconsistent 
and contradictory. 

The conclusion to which the Madhyamika is led, as the result of his 
examination, is that causation cannot rationally be explained. All 
theories of causation are conceptual devices and make-shifts. 
Practice does not entail the acceptance of any theory. It is not that 
the peasant, if he subscribed to the satkaryavada, would reap a 
richer harvest, or that he would be spared the trouble of having to 
manure and water the seeds; for although the theory advocates self¬ 
becoming, these efforts would be necessary for the self-manifestation. 
On the opposite view they are needed to bring a new thing into 
existence. These theories have no bearing on practical every-day 
happenings. Every theory can cogently explain all phenomena from 
its own standpoint. Empirical facts cannot settle the issue between 
the rival philosophical theories. 

. The contradictions stare us in the face when they are pressed and 
brought home to us in metaphysics, when we go beyond the empirical 


1 Tlie hetu-pratyaya is defined as the producer (nirvarttakafy) of the effect. 
This is untenable, for the produced cannot be understood as already present 
(sat), or as non-existent (asat), or both etc. If already present, there is no need 
for it to be produced; if non-existent, how could it be produced at all. The third 
alternative is subject to the criticism of the above views (MK. I, 7; MKV, p 83). 
The alambana is the object-condition governing the rise of mental states. If 
the state is already present, the object is superfluous; if it is absent, then there 
can be no relation between the two (MK. I, 8; MKV. p. 84). The samanantra, 
as the cessation of the cause immediately precedent to the effect, cannot be 
taken as a cause; for if the seed were to cease before the sprout came into being, 
how will it exert any influence on the effect? and if the sprout were still to be 
produced, it would be through chance. MK. I, 9; MKV. p. 86. 

The adhipati, as the general influence of all entities, is defined as "that being, 
this comes into existence." This implies that entities are rigid and well-defined, 
and have a nature of their own (sasvabhava). This, however, militates against 
their dependent origination. In the absence of a rigid nature how could the 
distinction of the cause and the effect be upheld. MK. I, 10; MKV. p. 87. 

a Supra Chap. V. 
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fthd irfte effect were conceived as identical or continuous, there is no 
distinction between tlie two; we have a colourless static mass; nothing 
new emerges, and there is no production. If, however, they are 
conceived as distinct and discontinuous, then they become external 
to each other and the cause is on a par with the non-cause, and the 
efect has emerged from nowhere as it were; it is uncaused, 1 Differently 
expressed, causation cannot obtain between entities which are 
identical with or different from each other. 

All these views, which are mutually exclusive and collectively 
exhaustive, try to explain the causal relation through one or other of 
the thought-patterns—identity, difference, existence, non-existence 
etc*, or a combination of them or a denial of them. The insuperable 
difficulties which confront (ill these attempts condemn the relation 
as mere appearance. Like origination, destruction is neither self- 
caused nor brought about by others. 2 The conclusion that is forced 
on us is chat causation is inexpressible, like the illusory appearance. 

Origination, existence and destruction' 1 says Nagarjuna, “are of the 
nature of may a, dreams or fairy castle/ >:t Repeated observation of 
the seed being followed by the sprout does not prove that it is 
produced out of itself; nor does it prove the opposite theory. The 
mystery of production remains. Repeated observation serves but to 
deaden our sensitivity and to hide the mystery from us. In principle 
there is no difference between a magical apparition and one produced 
in the ordinary way of causes and conditions. In either case we are 
unable to explain wherefrom and how has the effect been produced/ 

ir 1 fttK, XX, 19-21. Cf. Bradley App. and Reality, p, 46. The dilemma is; 
causation roust he continuous/' "causation cannot be continuous/' ibid 
PP- 5 *-** 

a na sy&tmana nirodho'sti nirodho tia paratmana; 

utpadasya yathotpado natmana na paj&tmana. MK, VII, 32, 

3 yatha may A yatha svapno gandhar va-;; ag&rarh yatha; 
tathotpaday tath£ stlianam tatha bhahga udahrtah, 

c . - ( . MK. VII, 34. 

atuftmtaka XIII, 25. alata-cakra-nirmana-svapna-mayambucandrakaib; 
ahumikantah-prati^rutka maricyabhraih same bbavah, 

4 mayatah ko vi^o/sya yau mudhaib satyatafr hrtam, 
m£yaya ninmtam yac ca hetubhir yac ua nimiitatfi; 

ayS-ti tat kutah kutra y&ti ceti njrfipvat&rm BCA. IX, 143-4. 

Cf. also a verse of Nagarjuna from the Yukli §a§tika (quoted in MKV. p, 413; 
BGAP. p. 3S3}. 

"hetutah sambhavo yes aril tadabhavan na santi ye; 
kathaiii nama na te spastarfi praiibimbasama raat^i." 
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denial of causation altogether and accepting 
are, produced at random through chance? It would be 
a misapprehension of the Madhyamika stand-point to take it thus. 
Answering such an objection, CandrakLrti says in a revealing passage: 


That which originates dependent (on others) is Nothing by itself; there 
is thus no self-hood, independent existence. What is in itself, by its own 
nature, is not produced by causes and conditions. All phenomena are 
conditioned. The conditioned is not a thing-in-itself. The relativity or 
non-absolute nature of things is their Sflnyata. 1 II 


II MOTION AND REST 

I. Change as transformation of things (causation) cannot be 
explained rationally. Change, as change of place or locomotion, is 
equally inexplicable. An examination of motion by the Madhyamika 
is specially helpful as revealing to us the nature of space, time, and 
the substance-attribute relation. 

Zeno also denied motion, but he did not disturb rest. Had he been 
aware of the equally insuperable difficulties that beset rest, Zeno's 
argument would have been a dialectic instead of being a refutation 
which it now really is. A consistent dialectician, Nagarjuna denies 
both motion and rest. Each is nothing by itself or together. 

Three factors are essential for the occurrence of motion—the space 
traversed (moved in), the moving body and the movement itself. 
Without motion the divisions of space into the traversed, yet to be 
traversed, etc., cannot be made; and motion itself cannot be under¬ 
stood without these distinctions. 2 The mover is not intelligible without 
motion; nor is the latter anything without the mover.® To take each 
of these factors in turn. 

What is traversed, moved in? Not that which has already been 
‘traversed 1 (gatam), nor even that to be done so (agatam); and there 
is no third division of space as the "being traversed" (gamyamanam) ; 4 
When a foot-step is put forward it divides the space, without residue , 
into the one already traversed, and the other yet to be done so. It 

I tasraad iha prat!tyasamutpan nasya svatrntra-svarupavirahat, svatantra- 
svarQparabitoTthafi SOnya t&rthalj,, CSV, pp. 226-28, 

II MK. II, 14. * MK, II. 18, 

J MK. II, I. gatam na gamyate tavad agatarfi naiva gamy ate; gatagata- 
vimmuktarfi gamyamanartt na gamyate. 



(I) Application of the Dialectic 

•^|y.li|/6rged that the place on which the foot is set can be taken a^' 
tte ^feeing traversed 1 (garayamana), As the foot itself consists of 
distinguishable parts, the front portion (the toes) will fall within the 
traversed, and the back portion (the heel) into that to be traversed. 
Even in the toes and in the parts of them such distinctions can be 
made ad infinitum, without our alighting upon any part that is 'being 
traversed/ 1 It would be pointed out that there is some such space as 
the 'being traversed 1 ; for that is the place where the activity is 
present; and this activity does not pertain to the traversed or that 
portion yet to come. 3 But as the activity belongs to the moving body 
and not to the space, this consideration also will not help us to 
distinguish that space. It is not possible to ascribe motion to both, to 
the space covered and the moving body, 3 If there were only one 
motion—and this naturally belongs to the moving body—how could 
the space, though unrelated to motion, still be said to be 'being 
traversed’. There is nothing to differentiate it from other spaces. If 
two motions were accepted, two moving bodies have perforce to be 
accepted. 4 For it is inconceivable how motion can exist without a 
support, without the body that moves. We are here faced with an 
impasse. There is no space that Is being traversed. The divisions in 
space are relative and unreal. Space considered in itself does not have 
these distinctions—gat a (traversed), agata (not traversed) and 
gamyamana (being traversed); there is no intrinsic property by which 
any space could be singled out and distinguished from others. 


2, Motion, it might be said, is possible because there is the mover in 
whomut inheres. Can we say that the mover moves or the non- 
mover? The latter alternative is a manifest contradiction. But is the 
other alternative—a mover moving—more intelligible? Is the mover 
anything with or without the motion, and vice versa? We must at 


1 atha syM, gantur gaccli&to ya£ eanLiyakranto desab sa, ganvyamanah syad 
iti. naivam; caranayor api para n iaintsairighafcat vat, angulyagr&vasthitasya 
paramanor yah purvo tlesah, sa tasya gateiitargatah; p£r£nyavasth itasya 
cara^aparama^or ya. uttard de^ah sa tasyag^ite*hta rgatah. na ca paramarmvya- 
tirekepa caranam asti. tasman nasti gatagatavyatirekeija gamyamanam. yatha 
caivaiti carafe vidlrah, cvaifr parartiauunim api purva-para-digbhaga~ 
sambandiiena vicar ah karya iti. MKV. p. 93. 

3 cesta yatra gatis tatra gamy anyone ca sa yatah; 

na gate nagatc cesta gamyamaae gatis tat ah. MK II, 2. 

* MK. II, 3, 4, 5. 

4 dvau gantarau prasajyete prasakte gamanadvaye; 
gantararh hi flraskrtya gamanarti nopapadyate. MK. II, 6. 


I 
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li sh and yet identify them. The mover is either motion 
les s by himself apart from the motion, or he has a motion other than 
the motion which inheres in him. In the first case we have the 
anomaly of a mover without motion; in the second, there are two 
motions, for it is a mover that moves, and not a non-move}- as in the 
first case. 1 With the acceptance of two motions, two movers too shall 
have to be accepted as disembodied motion cannot be conceived. 

It might be objected that all this difficulty about a mover moving 
or a non-mover moving is but a verbal quibble. But the difficulty 
cannot be treated as a mere quibble or as an unimportant question 
about the suitable form to express a real situation. The difficulty is 
a fundamental one and concerns the substance-attribute relation. 
The activity (motion) can be conceived neither as identical with the 
mover nor as different from him. 4 If identical, the substance (mover) 
and the attribute (motion) cannot be distinguished; but even to 
assert this identity, distinction is necessary; the mover would always 
be moving, for he is identical with motion; and motion, for this very 
reason, cannot be transferred to any static body. But motion is not 
intrinsic to the body; it is its transitive property,® If, on the other 
hand, motion were different from the mover (substance), the latter 
can exist without activity and vice versa; motion should be possible 
without the moving body. 4 But disembodied motion is inconceivable. 
Nagarjuna comes to the conclusion that both those things do not 
exist which can be conceived neither as identical with, nor as 
different from, each other. 5 

3. It may be thought that these difficulties are really about the 
locus of motion, whether it resides in a body which is itself bereft of 
motion or not; they have nothing to do with motion at all. There is 
movement, for it is begun. But where, and when does motion begin? 
Not at the place already traversed, nor even at that which is yet to 
be. And we have seen that there is no such space as the ‘being 

’ gamane dve prasajyete ganta yady uta gacchatt; 

gaiiteti cocyatc yens gantt san yac ca gacchati, MK. II, 11. 

- MK. II. 18. 

3 yad eva gamanam ganta sa eva hi bhaved yadi; 

r-kibhavali prasajyeta kartnh kannana eva ca. MK. II, 19. 

1 anya eva punar ganta gater yadi vikalpyate; 
gamanaxb sy&drte gantur ganti syad gamanad rte. MK. II, 20. 

* The dictum is expressed in the striking Karika: 

ekibhavena va siddhir nanabhavena va yayoh; 
na vidyate tayofi siddih kathaih iru khalu vidyate. MK, Ii, ti. 





Application of ike~Dialectic 

sed'; for this would lead to two movements (in the space and : 
i&iifio ving body—kriyadvaya prasangat) and two movers (kartrdvaya 
prasangac ca) as there cannot be motion without a substrate. 1 When 
does the mover begin to move? Not when he is stationary. And 
before he commences the motion there is no division of time into the 
past or the present. And motion cannot be commenced in the future.® 

4. It might be thought that though there might be difficulty about 
the precise moment or place of the commencement of the motion, the 
distinctions of time into past, present and future, and of the space 
into the traversed (gatain) etc., are available. Not so; without 
motion, these spatial and temporal distinctions too cannot be made. 
For the past or the traversed space (gatam} is nothing but that time 
or place whence the movement has stopped, and the future is that 
into which movement will enter, and the present is that where the 
movement is progressing. 3 It is thus seen that on the basis of these 
distinctions alene can motion be conceived to arise, and only with 
its commencement are such distinctions tenable. The nerve of the 
entire argument is stated thus by Nagarjuna: "Distinctions of space 
(and of time) into the traversed (past), to be traversed (future) and 
that which is being traversed (present) are dependent on the arising 
of motion itself;" 4 for, that alone serves as the dividing line. But the 
rise of motion itself is inexplicable without these very spatial and 
temporal distinctions which it engenders. This involves a veritable 
circularity. 

It must be added, to make the argument complete, that space and 
time are inconceivable without these distinctions of the traversed, 
the past etc. A uniform differenceless all-pervasive space (dik) and 
time (kala) like that of the Nvaya-VaiSesika or of the Newtonian 
pattern cannot be distinguished from things which are supposed to 
be in them. The entire universe would be reduced to a colourless 
indistinguishable mass. It would not be the correct Madhyamika view 
to take these distinctions themselves to be space and time. This 

1 MK, It. 12; MKV. p. 100. 

1 MK. IT, 13. na purvariL gaman 5 rambha <3 gamyamanarfi na vi gatam; 
yatr 3 .rabhyeta gamanam agate gamanaiii lent ah. 

5 sati hi gamikriya-prarambhc, yatroparata-gamikriya tad gatam iti 
parikalpyeta, yatra vartamanS tad gamyamanam, yatrajata tad agatam iti. 
MKV. p. (01. 

1 gatarii kiiti gamyamanam kirn agatarii kirh vikalpyate; 
adr^yamSita arambhe gamanasyaiva sarvatha. MK. IT, 14. 
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the view of the earlier Buddhism. The Abhidharmika system 
might hold the view that space and time are these very distinctions, 
and that there is no underlying entity behind them. The essence of 
the Madhyamika standpoint in this regard would be that the divisions 
of past, present and future etc. are of some ubiquitous substance and 
cannot be understood without this underlying entity. In turn, this 
entity too is nothing without these divisions which alone impart 
determinateness to it. 1 


5. Motion exists, it might be urged, for its opposite—rest—does; 
that exists whose opposite exists, e.g, darkness and light, or this side 
and the other side. 2 Logically therefore, a denial of motion involves 
that of rest as well. It is here precisely that Nagarjuna proves himself 
a truer dialectician than Zeno. 

Here too, as in the case of motion, the indispensable factors are 
denied. Who rests? Not the mover, nor the static—the non-mover; 
and there is no third who could rest. The static does not rest, for it is 
already stationary; there are no two rests, as this would involve two 
stationary bodies. 8 It is a flat contradiction to say that the mover 
rests, when a mover is impossible without motion; when any body 
rests, it is, ipso facto , not a mover. 4 It would be said that rest is 
possible, as cessation from motion is possible. The mover can stop; 
stopping is an opposite activity. Not so; for, whence will be the stop? 
Will it be from the space already traversed, yet to be traversed, or 
that which is being traversed? 6 Now this activity brought in to 
ensure rest is on a par with motion, and will be assailable on that 
score. There is no activity or motion in all these three spaces for the 
said reasons. And hence there can be no cessation of it. 

Rest is possible, for it could be begun, it might be said. But is it 
begun when someone is at rest, or not at rest or when about to rest?— 
precisely the very alternatives considered in connection with the 
commencement of motion. 

1 N&g&rjuna refuses to attach significance to mere mental states without 
the underlying substratum of an atman. nor to the &tman without these. Each 
is relative to the other MK. X, 16. MKV. p. 116. 

* atraha. vidyata eva gamanaih tatpratipak?a-sadbh 3 .vat. yasya ca 
pratipak^o'sti, tadasti; fdokandhakdravat, pSrfivSravat samsaya-ni&cayavacca. 
asti ca gamanasya pratipak$al> $thS.nam iti. MKV. p. 101. 

8 ekaya sthityS, gantfi, aparaya ti^hatiti, sthitidvaya-prasangHt, sth&tfd- 
vayaprasanga iti purvavad dosab. MKV. p. 101. 

< MK. II, 16. 8 MK. H 17. 
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_ 5eing thus untenable, motion too cannot be established on 

principle "that motion exists whose opposite (rest) exists/' With the 
unavailability of motion, spatial distinctions too cannot be made, 
for, they are relative to the motion as seen already. The mover too 
cannot be conceived as either identical with or different from the 
motion. Being relative to each other, neither of them is real. 1 Nagarjuna 
therefore reaches the conclusion: that motion, mover and space are 
but appearance, 2 

6. Nagarjunadialectic of motion and rest suggests a comparison 
with Zeno's refutation of motion. For Zeno motion is appearance; 
hut he accepted the reality of rest and the static. For Nagarjuna 
neither motion nor rest is real. Being relative to each other and to 
the ingredients which engender them, they are appearance, Nagarjuna 
is aware of the antinomical character of Reason, and refuses to accept 
one of the opposites as constituting the nature of the real. He is a 
truer dialectician. 

Nagarjuna’s arguments are comprehensive and conclusive. Motion 
is denied because of the untenability of the ingredients tluit neces¬ 
sarily engender it. It is shown that distinctions in space depend on 
motion and vice versa, and that the mover cannot be understood 
either as identical vfrjth or different from motion, Zeno s argument, 
implied in the examples chosen-*—Achilles and the tortoise or the 
flying arrow etc,—is that the space between any two points consists 
of an infinity of discrete points and these cannot be summed up, 
completed, within a finite quantum of time. a A Bergson may answer 4 
that this is an unwarranted spatialisation of time, movement. Move¬ 
ment cannot be cut up into a number of discrete and disjointed 
entities, each one of which is static and dead. Movement is one 
sweeping act. It cannot be conceived , hut only 'felt and lived through. 
The Madhyamika arguments contain an implicit answer to the 
Bergsonian position too. If movement were one indescribable whole 
that is lived and felt, we are precluded, ex hypothesis from comparing 

1 MK, II, 19, so, 2i already quoted. 

3 tasm&d gatiS ca ganta ca gantavyaih ca na vidyate, MK. IT, 25, 

* For a detailed exposition of the arguments of Zeno, see Zeller & IVjJ- 
Sowatic Philosophy, Yol. I, pp. 6197 Gomperz, Qtc&h Thinkers, Vol. I, pp. 1 9 Z h- 

* It is also possible to point out that though a series may be infinite such 
as the number 1/2 , , , r/4 . . . 1/8 , , . s j 16 , , . etc. the sum of them is a finite 
number (one); i.e., an infinite series is capable of summation. 
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o movements, from making dMim ions of past, future and 
present; we cannot even know whether a motion is swift or slow. 
Without the landmarks of the past etc. and in the absence of any 
rigid standard of measurement, movement will have no direction nor 
can the progress be measured. Distinctions of space and time are 
indispensable to motion, and these distinctions themselves are 
dependent on the commencement of motion. The Bergsooian view, 
consistently pressed, should lead to the real as non-conceptual, the 
utterly indescribable. The real is as little to be identified with time 
(duration or movement), which Bergson does, as with space. Without 
concepts, space, time and things would all collapse info an 
indistinguishable mass. 


in EXAMINATION OF THE ABH1DHARMIKA CATEGORIES 

The Mldhyamika dialectic as a trenchant criticism of the Modal 
standpoint embodied in the Abhidharmika system devotes 
considerable attention to an examination, of its categories—skandha, 
dhatu and ayatana—in their metaphysical and ethical bearings. 1 
The general conception of phenomenal existence and process 
(samskrta) is subjected to a penetrating analysis both in the 
Mddhyamika Kdrikds and the Cain}} §ataka.~ 

The Elements (dharmas) are ultimate existences, and they are 
classified variously in the Abhidharma treatises. The skandha, dhatu, 
ayatana classification is the one most prevalent in the schools. There 
is no doubt that the analysis of an individual into a number of 
states without the residue of any soul or substance is as old as 
Buddhism itself, and must be attributed to the Buddha himself. 
References to the live skandhas and the six ayatanas and dhatus 
are too persistent and universal a feature of the Nikayas and other 
older Pali Canons to be ignored as later accretions. Invariably this 
is done to show that these are not atman, nor is there any atrnan 
apart from these, and that the attachment to the atman is ignorance. 
The classification of existences into skandha, ayatana etc. (groups or 
collocations) maybe termed subjective, as the interest is predominantly 
in sentient experience, in the individual and his components. An 
objective classification irrespective of these moulds of thought came 
to be formulated in the schools. The Sthaviravadins and the Sarvasti^ 

i MK. Chaps. I!—XVII: CS. XIII, 

* MK. VII {Samshfia Panksa): . XV. 
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Kj^^a^made their own lists, and this process continued for centuries, 
the numbers in the total and in the sub-classes varying from time to 
time- 1 The Abhidharma-koia of Vasubandhu represents the final 
form of the Sarvastivada doctrines, while his contemporary Buddha- 
ghpsa’s Visuddhimagga can be taken as the final form of the 
Theravada* 

The details of the Abhidharmika systems are of mere historical 
interest now. But it was and still remains one of the most comprehensive 
and systematic attempts made to explain things from the modal 
standpoint by a conscious rejection of an underlying substantial 
unity ui things* Criticism of the Abhidharma system shows the 
untenability of every species of the modal view. 


X. The Ayatanas 

The ayatana classification is taken up in Chapter III of the 
Mddhyamika Kdrikas for criticism. Ayatana is the sense-organ which 
functions as the door (aya, dvara) for the ingress of sensations 
consequent on contact with the respective sense-data. 

There are six sense-organs: five external--eye, ear, touch, taste 
and smell—and one internal, mind, on the one side; they axe 
confronted on the other by the sense-data—rilpa etc.* The coming 
together of these two engenders the resultant visual and other 
cognitions. The general formula is that the eye (caksuti) sees colour 
(rvipaj and the ear hears sound etc. The function of the sense-organs 
can be taken as that of an active agent, that which sees (paSyatSti 
darianam caksuli), or as an instrument of vision—that by which 
tilings are seen (paiyaty aneneti kara^asadhanam). 4 In either case 
the intention is to provide an account of the cognitive process without 
having to suppose an immutable substrate (atman) underlying the 
states. 


1 'Sarva* does not mean that they accepted the reality of everything, but 
only of the elements variously understood m the Buddhist scriptures; sarvani 
sarvam iti brahman a yavad eva padca skandhab, dv&da^ayatanam, astMaSad- 
Mtava iti* Quoted in TSP, p, n. BCAP. p. 375. The peculiar feature of the 
SarvSstiv^da was its belief in the reality (astitva) of a thing in tlie three times 
or phases of being (adhva). 

1 For a comparatj ve list of the number of categories admitted by Theravada, 
Sarvastivada (VaibMsika) and the Yogacara reference may be made to Mc¬ 
Govern’s Manual of Buddhism Vol. I, pp. Sr 0 (Cosmic analysis); Rosenberg s 
Die Probleme der buddhisi, PhiL pp. 120 If. 

a MK. JU, l, * MKV, p. 117. 
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„ eye does not see it sell, and without self-perception how 
it^erceive others? 'Seeing oneself would mean the untenable bifurca¬ 
tion of an entity into the ‘seer’ and the 'seen*, 1 It may be urged that 
the eye need not see itself to see objects as fire burns the wood without 
burning itself. But this is subject to the difficulties considered with 
regard to motion. What is seen cannot be that which is already seen 
or that which is unseen; and there is no third class of objects as the 
'being seen 1 . Likewise, the question may be raised about the seer: 
Who sees? Not the seer, (for this would mean two activities etc,), nor 
the non-seer, (this is a fiat contradiction) and there is no tliird 
alternative, 2 As there is no activity called seeing, how can there be 
a seer, and a fortiori the non-seer cannot see, 3 
The instrument-view of the eye and other sense-organs does not 
fare much better. An instrument implies an agent (karta) who 
operates the instrument, one who sees by means of the eye etc. But an 
agent is untenable, as he cannot be conceived as seeing himself with 
the eye as his instrument , and without this self-perception how can 
he perceive others; nor can he be conceived as perceiving others 
without perceiving himself because of considerations already urged- 4 
A further general difficulty is that the seer (drasfa) is not intelligible 
as identical with or different from the activity of seeing. Arid without 
the agent there can be no seeing or the object seen A The considerations 
urged in the case of the eye apply with equal force to the other 
sense-organs, 8 


Advocating as he does a theory of elements (dharmamatram), 
discrete and momentary, emerging and- subsiding without any 
activity or agent, the Vaibhasika might welcome the above Madhya- 
mika criticism of the agent and the activity as falling in line with his 
own standpoint. Perception on this view would not be the seeing of 
an object by the percipient, there being no activity (nirvyapara- 
dharmamatram), but the momentary emergence into being of a 
moment called conventionally the eye simultaneous with that of 
another moment—the sense-datum of colour (rupa) followed by 
another moment—the visual consciousness (eaksurvijnanani). But 
without the activity exerted by a thing, the Madhyamika cogently 


1 UK, III, 2. ^ MKV. pp, 114-5, 

3 MK, III, 4-5. * MKV. p. 117. 

r tiraskrtya dra^ta nasty atiraskrtya ea dar&mam; drastavyarti darSanam 
caiva drastary asati te kut&b MK. Ill, 6. 

* MK. ill, V 
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cannot be the emergence of the discrete moments e 
' tbe5 f would be utterly inefficient and unreal like the sky-lotus 
(kriya-rahitatvat khapuspavat). 

If we confine ourselves to the phenomenal point of view* if we 
propose merely to give a transcription oi what obtains in everyday 
experience* we must accept* besides the states or moments, the 
activity and the agent. From the noumenal point of view of the 
Unconditioned truth* the moments too are as unreal as the activity 
which the earlier Buddhism rightly rejects. 1 The correct Madhyamika 
standpoint is that the modes by themselves cannot offer an adequate 
explanation of phenomena. Substance too must be accepted. Both* 
however* are of empirical validity only (saihvjrta). 


2. Skandha classification examined 

If the ayatana classification is on the basis of sense-data and 
sense-organs and therefore predominantly epistemological* the 
skandha (group) classification is from the point of view of the deriva¬ 
tion of things. In the former* the cognitive attitude dominates; in 
the latter the causal. The skandha-classification is objective and 
ontological. The Abhidharmikas conceive existence as divisible into 
five aggregates—rupa* vijham* vedana, samjfia and samskara—the 
first comprising matter and the rest mind and mental phenomena. 
As in the ayatana division* here too the intention is to explain ail 
phenomena without the substance (soul)—the corner-stone of all 
Buddhism. 

A distinction is made between primary and secondary phenomena, 
the original and the derivatives. Rupa (matter) is divided into bhfita 
(mahabhuta) primary matter, and bhautika* empirical objects of 
sense. Likewise* vijnana or citta is pure consciousness or mind par 
excellence and the others* vedana (feelings) etc. are mentals—caitta 
or cetasika. A system which refused to admit any self-becoming ox 
transformation of a substantial (potential) being into temporal modes 

1 In an illuminating passage CandraMrti pats th© issue in the proper light: 

ye tu many ante: nirvyapararti hidaift dharmamatram utpadyamanam 
utp&dyata iti* naiva kim cit ka£cid visayam paiyati, knyaya abhav&t; tasmad 
darSanatfi na paiyatlti siddham etat prasidhyata iti, atrocyate. yadi kriya 
vyavaharangabhuta na syat, tada dharmamatram api na syat, kriyft vira- 
hitatvat khapu$pavad iti. kutah kriyarabltaiti dnarmamatraih bhavisyati. 
tasm&d yadi vyavahdmsaiyam dharmmidtvavat kriyapy abhyupagamyatam; 
atha tattvacmta tada kriyavad dharmamaimm api ndstUi bhavaidhhyupagamyatdm. 
MKV, p. 116, 
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J^<^pcigjar^S to explain the causal nexus as mere arrangement 1 or 
exi rnal grouping oi the discrete elements. The grouping itself is not 
an inherent organic feature of the elements, being a superimposition 
on them. 

Nagarj una's criticism of this doctrine, which must have been 
inadequately developed at that time, is that the division into 
primary and secondary phenomena is untenable; and secondly, 
the causal principle which is at the basis of this classification is 
unintelligible. 

There is no secondary matter apart from the primary causes thereof, 

If so, it would be adventitious (alietukam), baseless; and there is no 
phenomenon that is without cause. 1 Nor is the primary matter 
conceivable without the secondary. For in that case there would be 
a cause which does not issue forth into the effect; it would be no cause 
at all 2 The original and the derivative are not intelligible either as 
related or unrelated to each other.* 

The effect cannot be understood as similar to (identical with) the 


cause. 4 For, propositions true of the one are not true of the other and 


vice versa, The secondary matter (or the objects of sense) are 
perceivable and axe of a sizable magnitude; they serve various 
empirical uses. The primary matter is imperceptible and serves no 
utility. The identity of causes and effect cannot thus be 
countenanced. 5 We cannot, however, accept the other alternative of 
an ultimate difference between the two, as this would cut at the very 
root of the causal relation.* 

Mntath mutandis these considerations apply with equal force to 
the other groups—vijnana, vedana, samjha and sarhskara. 7 


3 * Examination of the Dhatus 

The Dhatus or Bases, according to the Canons, are six. These are 


1 MK. iv, 

3 mk. iv, 3, 

3 rfipe satyeva rupasya karanarii nopapadyate; 
rtipe’mtyuva rOpasya klranaih nopapadyate. MK, IV, 4. 

4 na kiiranasya sadj&uti karyam ity upapadyate; 

na k&ranasyasadr£am karyarn ity upapadyate. MK, IV, 6. 
b MHV, p, 126. 

lor a detailed examination of the causal relation reference may be made to 
the previous section of this chapter. 

7 MK, IV, 7, 
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water, fire, air, aka$a (ether) and consciousness. 1 The la™ 
An# more well-known dhatu classification is the one into eighteen 
elements. This is a modification of the ayatana classification (six 
sense-organs and sense-data) with the respective consciousness 
(visual consciousness etc.) added; it does not imply any new principle 
of division. 2 The six-dhatu classification is an attempt exhaustively 
to enumerate and define the ultimate components of existence. In 
the well-known text of the Pitaputra Sanuigama Sutra , 3 it is stated 
that the human being (purusa pudgalah) is composed of six basic 
components (sa<J~dhatuh), implying that man (his physical and 
conscious part) is aralysable without residue into these six elements. 
The differentia of each element (asadharana dharma-dharanad 
dhatuh) is also given. This line of thought is interesting, as it throws 
light on the nature of the relation between a thing (lak§ya) and its 
specific property (laksana). Nagarjuna indeed makes it a theme for 
his critique of the doctrine of definition or substance-attribute 


relation. 

Dfcatus are Radical elements or Surds; they are the irreducible 
stuff of which phenomenal (samskfta) things are composed, lwo 
notions are involved in this conception: the fixing up of the number 
and nature ol the components, and second the way in which these 
components are compounded to form things of the phenomenal 
sphere (samskrta). The first is examined here and the second in the 
subsequent section. 

A basic element, to be distinguished from another, must possess 
a specific character—the differentia or definition which separates it 
from others. The Buddhists do give us the differentia of these elements, 
e.g., non-obstruction of aka§a (Space), hardness of earth, cohesion 


1 In the Dhdtuvibhanga (p. 82 P.T.S. Edn.) it is stated that there are six 
dhatus viz, cha dhatuyo: pathavl dhitj, apodhatu, tejodhatu, v&yodhatu, 
ak&sadh&tu, vifinapadh&tu. See also Majjh. N . Ill, pp. 237-47. 

* This classification is useful in dividing the universe into three planes of 
existence (traidh&tuka) according to the types of consciousness and objects 
experienced in them—(K&madh&tu, Rupadhatu and ArupadhStn. “All these 
varieties of consciousness exist only in the ordinary plane of existence (kamad- 
h&tu). In higher worlds (rupa-dhatu). sense-consciousness gradually disappears; 
in the immaterial worlds (arupadhatu), only non-sensuous consciousness is 
left. A division of consciousness into various kinds is thus made necessary for 
the composition of formulas of elements corresponding to the denizens of 
various worlds/* Central Conception, p. 10. 

s $a<J dhatur ayaih, maharaja, puru$a-pudgala iti, MKV. p. 129. The passage 
is cited in full in SS. (pp. 244 ff) and BCAP. (pp. 508 ff.).' 
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.) of water etc. Is there any distinction between the defimtum 
akasa, prthvl, etc.) and its differentia 1 (anavytih, kathinyam etc.)? 

If there is not, we cannot define the dhatus, nor distinguish one from 
the other. Once a distinction is accepted, we may further ask whether 
the clefmituni (laksya) is prior to the defining characteristic or not. 

II the laksya, {eg. akasa) could exist without its specific property, 
then it would be non-descript in itself; and a non-descript entity is. 
a non-entity; such a thing is not an object of experience.® If there is 
no characteristic entity, to what will an attribute or definition apply? 3 

Moreover, the differentia (laterna) cannot be predicated of a 
determinate (saJaksajia) or non-determinate entity (alaksana). The 
latter is a contradiction: how can the non-determinate be ascribed a 
determination? If the first, as the subject is already determinate, 
what further function would be served by ascribing to it this deter¬ 
mination? Even after tliis determination is predicated, a second or a 
third may have to be applied; and this would lead to a regress ad 
infinitum; there is no third alternative of an entity which is both 
determinate and indeterminate or neither of them. 4 

Etffferentia being thus not predicable, the subject-term too is 
unavailable. And without the subject of predication, there can be no 
differentia as such. There is no positive entity which is without t*_ 
subject-predicate relation. 5 

It might be urged that these objections militate against the 
existence of a positive entity (bhava), But akaia need not be conceived 
as a positive existence. In fact* according to some of the Buddhist 
schools, it is the absence (abhava) of obstruction. The conception of 
akasa as a negative fact is not tenable; for, a negative fact is but the 
negation— change, destruction or absence — of a positive entity; 
and if the latter r not available, the former is so too: abhava is 
relative to bhava.- 


1 The Buddhists may say that the differentia is the thing and not that the 
thing has the differentia, the use of such expressions as “The pitcher has colour" 
etc. being conventional. For a critique of this position see Candrakirti MKV. 
pp. 66-v. 

* MK, V, i. 8 MK, V, 2. 

- MK. V, 3 ff. MKV. p 

4 tasman na vidyate laksyarh lakga^aift naiva vidyate; 

lak$y<vlaksana-nirrn n kto naiva bMvcVpi vidyate. MK. V, 3. 

fl MKV. p. 132. yad tktfeuh bhavo na bhavatj, tada bhava^ya sattve 
kasyabhSvab kalpyatam. vaksyati hi: bhavasya ced apmsiddhir abhavo naiva 
slddhyati; bhavasya* hy ahyath&bh&vam ahhavaiii bruvate janah. 
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Similar considerations apply to the other dhatus, pfthvi {earth), 
Consciousness etc. They do not have a svabhava—*an immutable 
absolute (unconditioned) nature of their own. Without svabhava, 
when there is nothing as itself, how can there be an other; for an 
other is but the’svabhava of the different. 1 Those that have recourse 
to such dogmatic speculations with regard to the real, conceiving it 
as positive, negative, as substance or mode, as prthvl, vijniina etc., 
miss the essence of Buddha's teaching. 2 

Nagarjuna severely castigates them for their obtuseness: “Those 
that affirm the existence of things or deny their existence (the men of 
little wisdom), they do not perceive the ultimate truth that is the be¬ 
nign cessation (of the world).' 3 The Lord has clearly declared that one 
should not get into the muddle of the ‘ Is’ or 'Not-is' views—that is the 
way of sarhsara, and one does not thereby attain freedom from pain.* 


4, Criticism of the Samskrta and the Pratilya~Sa?nutpada 
The ultimate elements of existence (the dharmas), like the letters 
of the alphabet, have been determined and enumerated. We have to 
explain the modes of their combination to make phenomena (sariiskrta 
dharma), to form words and sentences to continue the analogy of the 
alphabet. The question is about the dynamics of the world, the way 
in which tilings arise and subside. The Lord is reported to have said: 
"Three are the phenomenalising characteristics (samskrtalaksanani) 
of all phenomena (sariiskrta): of the sariiskrta there is the origin 
(utpada), cessation (vyaya) and change of state (sthityanyathatvam). '* 


1 Sec MKV. pp, 262-6 ft. 

a Commenting on the verse: svabhavaih parabhavatfi ca bMvam eabhavam 

eva ca; 

ye pafcyanti na pa&yanfi be tattvam buddljasasane. MK. XV, 6- 

Candraltirti says: ye hi tatJiagata-pravacanaviparita-vyaithyanabjiimani 
taya, prthivyab ka^hinyam svabhavah, vedanaya visayanubhavaly vijnanasya 
vi yapratiyi j fi a ptih svabhava ity ovarii svabhavarti var nay anti; any ad 
vijnanam any ad rupam auyai va ca vedanety evaiii parabliavarii varnayanti, 
Wrtman&vastMnarii ca vijnanadikath bMvatvena ye varnayanti, vijhana* 
dikam eva cAtltatam ayannabhavana iti, na te parama-gambhirasya pratT- 
tyasamutp&dasya tattvarti varnayanti. MKV. p. 267. 

0 astitvaih ye tu paiyanti nastitvarii calpabuddhyah; 

bhavonaiii te na pa^yanti drastavyopa^amam £iv&m. MK. V, S, 

* MK. XV, 7 & MKV, p. 269, 

* AKV, p, 171. SUtre: tnnmiani, bhiksavah, saiftskrtaspsarhskrtalaksa- 

nani. katamam tiinl saibskrtasya, bhiksavah, utpada'pi prajnayate: vyayo'pi 
prajfiayate; sthityanyathatvam Ang, JV. /, p. 152—III* 47 — Also quoted in 

MKV. p. 145; CSV. p. 232. 

G* 
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formula, which has all the ring of being an uncontested declara¬ 


tion of the Buddha, has been variously elaborated in the schools. 
There was unanimity of agreement that the formula denied the 
existence of substance—an immutable substance behind the changing 
states. The schools, however, differed considerably with regard to the 
positive interpretation, with regard to the number and nature of the 
elements and the manner of their interaction. It is neither possible 
nor even profitable to ascertain against which particular formulation 
of the theory of Elements is the Madhyamika criticism directed. 1 
Possibly, it is against the Vaibhasika; more probably, it is against 
the Sautrantika. The essence of the doctrine is that there are ultimate, 
durationless, incomparable entities which flash into existence for a 
moment and as quickJy subside into non-existence. The flow of these 
entities in a defiled way (sasrava dharmas) is conditioned by avidya 
(satk&ya-dfsti) and its satellites, the saihskaras. All things (physical 
and psychical) are rigidly subject to the operation of the causal law 
which determines their origin and subsidence. All things are anitya 
(impermanent, momentary) anatman (unsubstantial modes) duhkha 
(restless). Impermanence is understood as the origination, continuance 
for a moment, and then the cessation of things. 

The Madhyamika criticism is that each one of these three 
characteristics is not a complete definition of the sariiskjta. For, then 
we shall have the anomaly of the origination of a thing which has no 
duration or destruction, of something that endures but has no origina¬ 
tion or decay, or of a thing that dies but which was not born at all. 2 
To escape this predicament, it might be held that all these three 
together (trilakj&ni) characterise the phenomenal. But the three 
functions—origination, duration and cessation—cannot apply to a 
thing simultaneously (yugapad) nor successively (krama£ah). It is 
manifestly impossible for these three functions to work on a. thing at 
once, for they are opposed to each other in their nature. 3 Nor do they 
successively operate on a thing; for this would mean that at the time 
of origination, the thing is permanent and only later it ceases to be 
and vice versa. 


1 A criticism of thesamskrta is found in MK, Ciiap. VII {Samaria Pari/tf£); 
CS. XV, 

3 utpadadyas trayo vyasta nalarii laksana-kamrani; 
saitiskrtasya samast 5 Ji syur ekatra katham ekada. 

MK, VII, 2, MKV. p. 146* 

s utpSda-stliitibliaiiganaip yugapau n&sti sambbavaJri; 
kramaSah sambhavo nasti sambhavo vidyate kada] CS, XV f 11. 
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zy the definition of the saiiiskrta should apply universally to all 
compounded things, it is pertinent to ask whether it applies to each 
one of the three characteristics, for they are also things and must 
satisfy the definition of the saifcslqrta. 1 2 Does origination, like other 
entities and forces, originate, endure and cease? If it does not, there 
would be certain things which are unwarranted exceptions to the 
universal maxim, which thereby loses its compelling character as 
invariably true of all phenomena. If it does, this would lead to origina¬ 
tion of origination and that to another ad infinituip Some schools 
(as the Sammitlyas) did accept origination of origination too, and it is 
difficult to see how they escaped a regress. Possibly, they held that 
origination originates itself in the sense of self-origination, very much 
like a lamp illuminating itself and others, 8 Self-illumination is not to 
be taken as that of an entity being both subject and object at once. 

A more serious difficulty about this notion of the saiiiskrta is: how 
are we to conceive origination, duration and cessation. Does the thing 
which is already present in its natural form come into being or that 
which was non-existent originate? 3 * * When a thing already exists and 
is in the form which is natural to it, why and how would it come into 
being again? And if it does not exist, how does it originate at all? 
When there is no entity before and after, there is no 'it' which comes 
into being. There is no subject of which we could predicate that 'it' 
has come into being; there is just origination, but it cannot be 
predicated of anything. The difficulty is not one concerning the correct 
verbal formulation. It is fundamental to any momentary or modal 
view of things. If whatever exists is just that moment, nothing 
before or after, how can 'if be said to originate, endure or cease. 
We might analyse a thing away into finer, subtler moments; but each 
moment would be a discrete self-contained entity, and there is no 




1 It appears from the Madhyamika criticism (MKY. pp. 545 ff) a ad from 
AKV, pp. 174 tf. that the Vaibhasikas held that origination, decay, duration 
and change—all the four forces—operate on a thing at once; yato j&ti-jara- 
sthity-anityatakhyam catvari saihskrtaiak*anany utpadyam&nasya bh&vasya 
b&hyidhyit mikasya va ekasminneva k?ane bhavantiti Abhidkarma-palhafi, 
The momentary cannot be accepted; because it cannot decay, being unitary; 
if it has an end, it must have a beginning and middle and so nothing is realty 
momentary; and the entire structure built upon the momentary must also 
collapse, MKY pp, 546^7, cf MK. VIL 4 3 . CS. XV, 12, 

2 NagSxjuna subjects the notion and the example (lamp) to a searching 

analysis in his Madbyamika KaHkas VII, S ft. & W. 34 ff. 

s sataS ca tavad utpattir asalM ca na yujyate, 

na sataS cllsataS ceti purvam evopapaditatn. MK. VII, 20, 
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gjsii'rfguishabie state is an entity, and nothing can be predicated of 
it . In fact there is no 'it'—the thing—which changes or moves from 
one state to an cither' the states are all the real; they cannot even be 
compared with each other; they are so discrete and disconnected 
that no relation can obtain between them. This is the insuperable 
difficulty which Nagarjuna brings home to the Vaibhasika in various 
ways by asking what originates—not that which is already present, 
not that which is not existent and there is no third which is neither 
the one nor the other; 1 what endures and what changes are also 
equally inexplicable,* Cessation cannot be understood as self- 
annihilation or as destruction caused by fore s other to it or both or 
neither. 8 


both Nagarjuna and Aryadeva come to the conclusion, as a result 
of their criticism of the sariiskrta, that origination, duration and 
cessation are inexplicable like maya (illusion) the dream- object and 
the fairy-castle, 4 The sariiskrta being thus untenable, the asariiskrffi 
too is unavailable; for one is relative to the other. 6 

The Abhidharmika might complain that the Madhyamika, by his 
carping criticism of the origination etc. of the sariiskrta things has 
effectively reduced to nullity Buddha's key-doctrine, Pratitya 
Samutpada. The Madhyamika retorts by adverting to the obtuseness 
of the Vaibhasika who misses the real essence of the Master's teaching. 
"In declaring that 'this is dependent on that’ the Revered Tathagata 
has clearly said that there is nothing in itself—everything is relative. 8 
—"whatever originates dependent (on others) is nothing by itself." 

An entity existing by itself in its own nature retains the state and 
form natural to itself. Being already present, it does not depend on 
any other. It does not come into being. Consequently, the view that 
things have a fixed nature of their own militates against their 


1 yadi kaiefd armtparmo bhava^ samvidyate k vac id; 
utpadyeta sa knii tasmin frhava utpadyate’sati.. MK, VH, 17. 

+ ya w'^ lSC - d anu ^ amia utpMat purvam ghato aama kvacit sanividvato 
sa atpattiknyarfi pratityotpadyeta; na caivam kaScid utpM&t purvam kvacid 
asti. tasmin nasati ghate kim utpadyate. MKV, p. 161 

5 MK. VII, 22 ft. 

3 MK. VII 32. 


4 MK, VII, 34; CS. XIII, 25. 

s utpada - sthiti -bhaii ga nRm asiddher iiasti saiiiskrtam; 
saihskrtasyaprasiddhau ca katharfr setsyaty asathakrtam, MK. VII n 
MKV.p* 159. 
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dt^ndent origination. It is thus you, who uphold the doctrine of 
rigid nature of entities (sasvabhavata), that contradict the Pratitya 
SamutpSda* And in consequence thereof the entire Buddhist philo¬ 
sophy is vitiated. The scripture says that whosoever perceives the 
real nature of Pratitya Samutpada perceives the Dharma; and 
whosoever perceives the Dharma perceives the Buddha* 1 ' 1 

Pratitya samutpada is not the temporal sequence of the origin 
and subsidence of momentary entities but their mutual dependence, 
their lack of thinghood or reality. It is thus equated with the un¬ 
reality of things (nihsvabhavatva or £unyata), This is the revolution 
in Buddhist thought initiated by the Madhyaxnika, 


IV THE AtMA DOCTKINE EXAMINED 

The substance-view of Reality (atmadrsti) is equally beset with 
insuperable difficulties as the modal view of Buddhists. All the 
Brahmanical systems, as already pointed out, conceive reality on the 
pattern of an inner core or soni which perdures without change and 
to which the changing states are attached in a more or less loose 
manner. A full critique of the atmavada will, besides laying bare the 
basic assumptions underlying the generic form of the doctrine, have 
to concern itself with some specific formulations of it . The successive 
application of the dialectic by the Madhyamika teachers unmista kably 
shows this. 2 The atman is part of the larger problem of the conception 
of the Real as static being, 3 Nagarjuna's successors, Aryadeva and 
others, pay considerable attention to the Vaibhasika and VaiSesika 
categaries of the asamskpta and the nitya respectively.' 1 A criticism 
of the fitman thus leads us, on the one hand, to the more generic 
question of the permanent Being (nitya) in general and to the specific 
formulations of the atma-conception on the other. 

The Imirmtabks, as conceived by various philosophical systems, 
fall into four well-defined groups: Space (akasa and dik), Time (kala), 

i MKV. p. 160. 

* Cl CS, X for a criticism of the atman, especially of the Stifikliya conception, 
Candraklrti criticises the Nyaya-Vaiiesika conception too; Sdntideva does 
likewise (BCA, IX, 66 tfh The TS. examines in detail the S&tfakhya, Nyiiya, 
MSmaihsS., Jaina and Vatisputriyi conceptions, pp, 75-130. 

S| nitya^abdasya svabh 3 ,va-satya-s 9 .ia vastu^ravya-paryayatvat, CSV 
p. 32. 

4 CS IV and XL 
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W& (paramanu) and the Sou) (fitman), The first two (aka^aod 
a) provide the two ubiquitous recepta in which finite things exist 
and change; themselves unchanging, they make motion and modifica¬ 
tion possible. The atom (paramarju) is the ultimate constituent of 
matter, and the at man is the spirit which is the subject of experience* 

i. fhe permanent is conceived as that being which has no cause; 
it never was not. 1 In the case of Space and Time it may further be 
said that they do not give rise to any effect or modification. Such 
things are, however, thought to exist and affect the course of things. 
The general criticism is that there is no entity which is by itself, 
uncaused. All things play a part in the engendering of entities; we 
cannot conceive of an entity which is not related as cause or effect 
to the other entities. Anything that is outside tins relation altogether 
is non-existent. “Nowhere is there the existence of anything that is 
not dependent (related to other things) any time. The permanent does 
not thus exist anywhere/ Jja 

It is shown by a searching analysis of causation 3 which has become 
classic that the permanent cannot effect anything; it is not efficient 
simultaneously or successively. If the permanent precipitates all its 
effects in the first moment but continues to exist after that, it would 
give rise to the same effects in the subsequent moments ad infinitum. 
If it does not, then it really possesses two natures—efficiency 
(samarthya) in the first moment and non-efficiency (asamarthya) in 
the subsequent moments of its existence with regard to the same 
effect. The Buddhist invokes the dictum—' r that is not one which is 
invested with conflicting characteristics/ 4 The same result is reached 
on the other alternative too. If the permanent is efficient only 
successively, then in the moment when it is producing A, it is not 
efficient with regard to B (the successive effect); if it were so, why 


L Cf. The V aUe^iha Slttras (IV, [ r t Sc 4); sad, akarau&vati nit yarn, anityam 
iti ca vi£e$atah pr atised Mbha vab. 

* ap ratify astita nasti kad&cit kaayacit kvacit; 
na kadldt kvacit ka£cid vidyatc tena Sa&vatuh. 

C§. IX, 2; MK, XXIV, 19. 

a sir tha ltd y akaritv arti hi kmurakramiffikyam vyaptarii; tan hi krai 11 ik ram a u 
sthiriid vya.vartam 5 .nau, arthakriyakaritvam api vy&vartayatafy . . . etc. 
This sustained argument is stated in Buddhist, Jaina and R t \hmanicai 
treatises. Cf. Kmnabharigasiddki (Six Buddhist Nydya Tracts). TS. pp. 131 fi 
Dr, S. K. Mookerjee's Buddhist Philosophy of Universal Flux gives a brilliant 
exposition of mom entail ness (flux). 

4 yc vi rudcih a-d harmad hya sa v£fn nasavekah. 
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could it not produce that, too then; it has no need to wait for any! 
else; being itself sufficient to produce the effect B then and there, 
(samarthasya ksepayogat), Only in the succeeding moments does it 
produce B, C, D, etc. And as it is the same permanent entity that 
continues in the first and subsequent moments, it is at once efficient 
and non-efficient with regard to B, C, D, etc., in the first and other 
moments. It is a manifest contradiction to hold that one and the same 
entity can have two conflicting natures. The position is not much 
bettered by the consideration that the permanent is helped out by the 
presence of the auxiliaries that co-operate with it to bring about the 
result. The mere inoperative presence of the entities cannot mean 
anything to the cause; it must itself change and abandon its rigidity 
before it can produce anything. Aryadeva states this pointedly when 
he urges: “The cause must undergo modification before it can be the 
cause of an other; and that is not permanent which is subject, to 
modification.” 1 If it be said that which is subject to modification is 
impermanent and the permanent is not so subject, it might be urged 
that as the impermanent alone is seen actually to exist, the permanent 
may well be equated with the non-existent.* 

The basic difficulty is that the permanent is so disparate in nature 
from the changing events that it cannot in any conceivable way be 
related to them. The Advaita Vedanta which takes the real to be 
Pure Being, immutable and uniform in nature, has perforce to deny 
the reality of becoming; substance appears to change but does not 
really do so; its position is so unique that it is unrelated to phenomena. 
Logically Dressed, the permanent has to be taken as the absolute, 
and nothing can be predicated of it. 


2. Space and Time are, even from the empirical point of view 
unsubstantial things. 3 They are admittedly not objects of perception 
like the everyday things such as chair, table etc. They appear to be 
existences owing to our inveterate tendency to objectify concepts 
and words. It is difficult to ascertain the nature of their existence or 
the mode of their influence on things. 

Space is usually conceived as an all-pervasive entity—(positive or 
negative) which provides room for the existence of limited objects 

1 kS.rarjarfi vikytim gacchaj jayatc'nyasya k 5 .ra.nain; 
vikrtir jay ate yasva iaSvatam iti tan na hi. CS. IX, 9. 

- anityaiii krtakaiii drstva saSvato’krtako yadi; 
krtakasyastitain drstva. nasti tenastu iSSvatalj. CS. IX, 4. 

4 CS. IX, 5. 
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tcupy space, From its ail-pervasiveness (vi&hutva) aud k 
-iF parts (aprade&it va) it is assumed that space is eternal and 
immutable, 1 But space too must have parts; for when the table 
exists in space, it does not cover the whole space; as in that case other 
things cannot exist at all anywhere; and there is no other space which 
is free and unoccupied. To avoid this, if it be said that the table exists 
not in all space but in that part of space where it does actually exist, 
leaving room for the other objects to exist elsewhere, it is clearly 
implied that space too has parts, a like objects* For, do not we speak 
of this part of space and that part of space, ‘here', There', ‘elsewhere' 
etc. Space too lias distinctions and parts. That which has parts is 
composite; and the composite is conditioned by causes; it is 
impermanent as having been brought into being* 

To escape this predicament, if it were held that space is an a priori 
form of our mind without any objective status, it would be accepting 
the Madhyamika standpoint that things are mere subjective forms 
(vikalpaj. A critical school of Buddhism, the Santrantikas—who 
might bt. considered with good reason as the precursors of the 
Madhyamika—-did hold that Space, Time and Nirvana were mere 
forms of thought or words of common usage* 3 
3, 3 Time is thought to be a factor in the modification of things; it is 
taken as engendering the origination and cessation of the world as a 
whole and of the particular entities within it* It is a common expres¬ 
sion to say that everything depends on the opportune time or 
moment* Time is further taken to be all-pervasive and eternal, as all 
empirical things without exception are subject to time* 

There are solid reasons why Time cannot be a cause* As it is 
invariable and uniform, the sprout etc. which are thought to be caused 
by it, will always be in a state of production; a variable impermanent 
(kadaeitkatva) factor alone can account for the production of the 
sprout sometimes only and not at other times* If time too is conceived 
to be variable, it would be non-existent at times, or be impermanent 
like the seed* And for this, it would have to be dependent on condi¬ 
tions on the occurrence of which it would happen and without which 
it would not. 


1 Cf* Vaihsiha Sutras (II. i, 29), dravyatvanityatve y&yimi vyakliyate. 
a prade&ni 11a sarvasmin pradeso nama vartate; 

tassmat suvyaktam anyo'pi prade&o’sti prade&ini. CS. IX, 6. 

3 uktam ca bhagavata pancemam, bhik$avo, nama-matrarh pratijilamfttTaifi 
vyavahara-infltrarii saiftvytim&traiti: tad van^gato *dh vSkiio 

mrv&naili pudgala^ ceti. Quoted in CSV* pp, 59-60; MKV* p, 389. 
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sFa-j^riise must lead to some result (phala), for it is inconceivable mi 
^should be a cause that does not produce anything- If time were 
a cause , it would itself be modified into effect. A cause further cannot 
PTT1&- the effect without itself being transformed and ceasing to be. 
The seed perishes in giving rise to the sprout. Time too vrould be 
subject to this consideration. That of which the permanent is presumed 
to m the cause is really uncaused or produced at random (abhutva 
jayate); for the cause (kala) does not do anything to it Such an 
entity does not stand in need of any cause, and Time has thus no 
hand in its production. 1 3 Further, why should not an effect produced 
by Time, which is eternal, be itself eternal? For, disparity between 
cause and effect is not proper. 51 

The above arguments prove that Time as a permanent unchanging 
entity cannot be a cause. Its unreality even as an existent is brought 
home to us by the examination of this concept by Nagarjuna. The 
divisions of Time into the Past, Present and Future are vital to its 
conception. The Present and the Future are what they are in relation 
to the Past; they should therefore exist in the past, for they are 
dependent on it. B If so, they too would be included in the past, or the 
latter would be indistinguishable from the present and the future. 
If, to avoid this, it were held that the present and the future do not 
exist in the past, relative to what are they the present and the future? 4 * * 
A non-relative present or future is not possible; and without distinc¬ 
tions, time too is unavailable,® The same arguments may be urged, 
muiatis mutandis> with regard to the existence of the past or the 
present in the present and the future etc,® 

The existence of time apart from things, an empty time, is not 
tenable; for, no such entity is apprehended apart from the momentary" 
entities, 7 Time might be thought to exist in relation to things that 


1 CS. IX, io. 

- utparmah &asvatad bhavat Icatham a&a&vato bhavat; 

vrijlai^aijyam dvayor hetuphalayor j&tu nesyate. CS. IX, ix. 

3 pratyutpanno'nagaUii ca yady atxtam apeksya hi; 

pratyutpamio’nagaiai ca kalo'tite bhavifyatak MK. XiXI; CS. XI, i. 
* pratyutpanno'nSgatas ca na stas tatra pnnar yadi; 

pratyutp&niio’n«Lgata& ca syataift katham apeksya tani. MK. XIIX, 2 . 
9 anapeksya penah siddhir natitarii vidyate tayoh; 

pratyutpanno'nagata^ ca tasmat kalo na vidyate. MK. XlX h 3. 
a MK. XIX, 4 - 

7 bhavaift pratltya kala£ cet kdlo bhaySdrte kutali; 

na ca kale ana hhavo'sti kutafi kalo bhavisyati. MK. XIX, 6 . 
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( ;prrar?ge. But as changing things (bbava) have been shown 
"iihftnable, the reality of Time too is not established. 

4. The atom plays an important part in the constitution of tb 
world-picture in the Buddhist (Vaibhasika), Jama and Vi 
systems. The atom is arrived at by an extension, beyond phenomenon, 
of the argument that production of an effect is by the mechanical 
combination of parts. Matter is not infinitely divisible; there is a 
limit to the process of partition, and the ultimate limit of it i* the atom 
(paramami). We cannot stop with a perceptible object of the least 
magnitude; for, that is composite, as it is related to things which are 
themselves composite, e.g. the sense-organs which cognise it and the 
gross objects which are constituted by it. Every philosophical system 
wants to reach the super-sensuous unconditioned ground of things. 
We have thus the conception of ultimate bits of matter, partky-s, 
discrete and unrelated; these somehow combine to constitute tire 

world. , , f 

It is the Vaisesika conception of the atom that has come tor 
criticism at the hands of the Madhyanuka, 1 especially Aryadeva. 
His criticism brings out certain features not met with in Other critics 


like Sankara or the Vijnanavada. . , , . 

To prevent the composite entity from becoming m distinguishable 
from the atom, we must accept that the atomic size of the atom is not 
communicable to its products {the composite); i.e., the parmiapcjalya 
parirnana is not a cause. The atom then has two aspects, one is that 
aspect which is in contact with other atoms and which communicates 
its nature to the product, and second the incommunicable part winch 
is thus no cause though present in the atom. The atom is thus dual 
in nature, i.e. is itself composite, and hence not permanent.* 

The contact of one atom with another atom ia not in its entirety 
(sarvatmana) lest the resultant dual atom should be of the same size 
as the single atom; and we have no observed example of contact of 
one entity with another in entirety. If partial contact were admitted, 
then the atom too would have parts; and what has parts is not 


permanent.® 

1 CS, IX, iz ft ■ • ■ BCA. pp. 502 h, 516 ff; TS. pp. 1S5 0 . 

> hetnh kaScana de§ah syad yasy&hetuS ca kaicana; 

sa ten a jay ate nan a nani nityo na yujyate. CS, IX. 12. 

This criticism is not generally made. 

> Cg IX n 14 CSV p. 48. This is the usual argument against atomism met 
with in Buddhist and other works, Cf. Vasubandhu's Voniahka, pp. 7-8. 
Sankara's BhS?ya on the By. SOlras II, ii, 12. 
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>. Movement of the atom is also not conceivable. For, when a body 
moves, it moves forward to the new position by its front part, and 
abandons the previous position by its hind part. 1 The atom, ex 
hypothesi , has no such distinction of parts; it cannot then be a mover. 
If it has parts, it is not an atom; nor is it permanent. 

As the atom is without extremities or middle, it cannot be perceived 
even by a Yogin, and its existence is a matter of conjecture. 2 A 
perceived object has distinguishable parts, and what has no parts 
cannot be perceived. 

If the atom ceases when the effect emerges, as is the case with other 
causes, then it is not permanent. If it continues to exist unmodified, 
then there is no origination of a new entity. 3 

Contact, movement, perceivability and production etc. are notions 
exemplified and valid in the empirical sphere. To apply them in the 
case of atoms which are admittedly beyond the pale of experience is 
an illegitimate extension. Dialectical criticism lays bare the 
unwarranted application of the categories to the transcendent. 


5. Atman is the chief category of the permanent. In a restricted 
but more prevalent usage, it means the soul or spirit, the subject of 
experience; in a wider and more logical sense it is substance in 
general. There are two principal views of the Self (atman): one is the 
conception, in vogue with the Brahmanical systems, of a permanent 
and immutable entity identical amidst changing states and therefore 
different from them; the other is the Buddhistic conception of atman 
$ts a conventional name (prajhapti-sat) for a series of discrete 
momentary states (skandharupa), sensation and feeling, intellection 
and conation. There is nothing unitary or identical amidst the 
changing states, and nothing hidden beneath them the atman. 
Like all existence, the mental states too are in a state of continual 
flux. The Buddhists coined a very unattractive word—'pudgala*— 


1 grahanam purvabhagena pa&cadbbagena varjanam, 
tad dvayarfi naiva yasy&sti sa gant&pi na j&yate. CS. IX, 16. 

ganianabhiinuklia-dehyarthaifi deSasya pQrvab pradesah pitfyate, pa6c£d 
dc&asya paAcatprade£a& ca tyajyate. tena gantur gantftvam utpreksyate. 
anaih&atvad vasya paramanor agrimena pa^cimena cavayavena grahanarii 
varjanaih ca nasti sa na gantit. CaV. p. 51. This acute analysis of motion and 
its inapplicability to the atom is not, to my knowledge, met with anywhere. 

* Sdir na vidyate yasya yasya madhyaih na vidyate; 
vidyate na yasyantaft so’vyaktah kena dr£yate. CS. IX, 18. 

* nastah phalena yad dhetus tena lietur na &L£vatah; 

yasminS ca vidyate hetuh phalaih tasmin na vidyate. CS. IX, 18. 
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foHrit? a I man. Besides these two principal views, there is the hller- 
mediary standpoint not only of the Jainas, hut of the Vatriputriyas 
(Sammitiyas) within the Buddhist fold itself. They held that the 
atman or pudgala was a sort of quasi-permanent entity neither 
different from nor identical with the states like lire and fuel. 1 The 
Piidgalatmavada has been universally condemned as a heresy by the 
Buddhist schools, including the Madhyamika. 2 

If the atman were identical with the states (skandhalaksana), it 
would be subject to birth, decay and death. There would be as many 
selves (atman) as there are states. s Of each self it could be urged that 
it was non-existent before it was born and would eea$e to exist 
later. Further, 1 it would have been produced without causes, each 
seh being a discrete independent entity, having no relation with the 
previous. 4 The full weight of this criticism is realised when we consider 
moral responsibility. As the former self has ceased to exist and a new 
one has emerged into existence, the deeds done by the previous also 
cease to exist; for, there is no longer that entity which performed 
them* If the later self were to experience the result of the acts of the 
previous self, it would be a clear case of gratuitous burdening of 
responsibility. All this is repugnant to the implications of the moral 
act and its consequences, as done and enjoyed by the same agent* 5 

This view of the states being the self really identifies the act with 
the agent, the feeling with the person who experiences the feeling. 

x pudgal£tmav 3 .dinas tu punaraotaScara-tirthakah skantihebhy&a tat- 
tvanyatvabhyam avaeyarh pudgalanamanani &tm£namicchantL BCAP. P- 455; 

Cf. also MKV. pp. i83*4 ■ na caivaro atma aitya-nitva-bhutali, tasya hi 
sk&ndhebh y as tatt van yatvavaktavvavan n ityat ve n an ityatvenapyavak ta- 
vyata vyavasth&pyate. AKV, (p. 700) says: yathendhauam upadayaginh. 
prajnapyata ,'tiv, dvavyasan pudgaiah. ndnyo nan&nya iti. svam upadanam 
upMaya prajfiapyamanat vat. yo hi bhavo nftnyo uananya iti svam upaclaya 
praj fiapyamhnah sa dravyasams tad yatM'gnir iti Vatsiputrly 5 ,bhiprf> vali, 

* Nagarjuua examines the Vatslputriya conception of the PudgU&tnian in 
his Mddhymnika i^drikds IX (PUrvapariksS) and the example of Fire-Fuel in 
the next chapter (XAgnindhana Pariksa). BCAP.—pp, 455-6- TS. pp. 125 ff, 

a MA. VI, 127-8 {also quoted in MKV, p. 342). 

* napy abhfitva sarmiclbhiHo doso hy atra pmsjyate; 

krtako vS bhaved atm a sambbuto vapy ahetckah. MK. XXVII, 12. 

5 tasya purvakasy atm anas tatra uastatvad iha canyasyaiva codpadapSt 
pQrvakasy&tmana ucchedah syat. citmany uccluxme karma nam 

adatta-phalaniUn evasraya-vicchedena vicchadat bhoktu£ cabhavan n^a 
eva syat, atha pu rvakenat m ana krtosya kannana uttare natman a phala- 
paribhogah parikaipyeta, tathapyanyeoa krtasya karmanah phalasyanyena 
upabhogab syat, MKV, p, 580. 
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identification is unwarranted and cannot account for experience. 
The feeling itself is not the feeler, a content is not the knowing of the 
content. The subject of experience has to be accepted as indispensable 
for the occurrence of any mental state. The Buddhists, as rigorous 
exponents of the modal view, eschew the atman and replace it 
completely by the states of feeling, sensation, conception and 
volition. Memory, recognition, moral responsibility and transmigra¬ 
tion are ail attempted to be explained on this hypothesis of substance- 
less momentary states—(upadana-skandhas), It speaks not a little 
for the dialectical insight of Nagarjuna and his followers that the}' 
are acutely alive to the halting nature of the modal view (upadanam 
evatma), 

4 'The self is not the states that originate and cease; how can the 
experiencing subject (upadata) be identical with the experienced 
states (upadana)?” 1 His main criticism of the modal view is that it 
wrongly identifies the agent with the act, the subject and the object 
'ukatvarii kartrkarmanoh), A multitude of qualities is not substance; 
a bundle of states is not the self. Bereft of unity, they fall asunder and 
make for disorder. The substance or self is the unifying factor which 
integrates several acts, making mental life continuous and coherent. 
The rejection of the Buddhist modal view of the atman by the 
Madhyamika does not of itself mean that he is committed to the 
opposite view of an identical and changeless self (substance) different 
from the states. As a keen dialectician, the Madhyamika is equally 
aware of the pitfalls of the substanee-view of the atman. Be rejects 
that too as a false view of the real. 

The conception of the atman is variously formulated by the 
different non-Buddhistic systems; but they all agree in considering 
it as eternal, and as existing apart from the states <±nu as identical 
amidst change, 3 The main criticism of the Madhyamika is that if the 
atman were totally different from the state>s, it would be apprehended 
apart from them, as the table is perceived apart from the chair. It is 
not so perceived/ and hence it is merely thought to exist owing to 
transcendental thought-construction. The atman is the egoity 

1 na copadunam vyeti tatsamudeti ca; 

katham hi namopadanarn upadata bhavisyati. MK. XVII, 6, 
s tirthyaih kalpyate nityarupo^arta bhokta nirgimo niskriyai ca; 

katficit karheid bhedam airitya tasya bhedatfi yata prakriya tirthikanam. 
MA. VI, 12i (as quoted in MKV. p 344). 

a aiiyah punar upadanM atma naivopapadyate; 
gjfiyeta liy anupadano yady auyo na ca grhyate. MK. 3QQVII, 7, - 
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reflected in the states, enjoying 
identity and permanence! It Is 
(vikalpa) read into the manifold of states. 1 

If the at man were a real entity, then/should be agreement about it. 
On the contrary one's (self) atman is anatma (non-self) for another, 
and vice versa; and this should npf'be the case if it were an objective 
reality. 2 

The relation of the atman with the states cannot be formulated in 
any conceivable manner: Whether the states are the self or different 
from them; whether the>States are in it, or it is in them; whether the 
states belong to it, or vice versa, etc. There are obvious difficulties in 
evety formulation, and most of them have been considered already. 3 

It might be asked: ii the lit man were not a real spiritual entity, 
then who is the J mover and controller of the bodily movements? 
But how can an immaterial principle actuate a material thing like 
the body or the sense-organs and mind 4 etc. Changeless and all- 
pervasive (sarvagata), atman is not active (niskriya); and without 
action, the atman cannot be an agent (karta). He cannot even 
co- ordinate and synthesise the different states into a unity, 5 

As in the modal view, here too 'moral and spiritual life becomes 
impossible, 'though for an opposite reason; an unchanging atman 
cannot be benefited by any spiritual discipline, nor can it deteriorate 
if that effort were not made. In spiritual progress the atman cannot be 
identical at any two stages of development To say that the atman 
is not really bound or free, but'owing to avidya he wrongly identifies 
himself with the body, sense-organs and mind, is to say that phenom¬ 
enal life is the work of false belief and imagination (kalpanu). The 
saving knowledge then is not that the real is atman or anatma, but 
that none oi rur conceptual patterns applies to it. 

On the modal view, there are the different momentary states only; 
there is no principle of unity. Mental life is inexplicable without the 


1 See Ratn 3 vali by Nagarjuna as cited in MKV, p. 343, cl the Kantian 
doctrine that the Transcendental Ego (I) is an empty abstraction without the 
categories and the manifold of sense-data. 

1 C 5 . X, 3. 

* See MKV. pp, 43 2 ff. read with p, 341, 

* bh a vasya n^sparfavatali prerana niUna jay ate; 
tasmad dehasya cestSyalj kartH jlvo na jHyate. C 5 , X, 5 

1 kriy&vgji eha&vato uasti na^ti sarvagate kriyS; 

Vrt^riyo n&stitl-tulyp nairatmyaiti kith na te priyam. C 5 . X, 17. 
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the self. On the substance-view, there is the unitary and 
identical seif rigid and standing aloof from the states which the atman 
is presumed to shape into order. The self of the Brahmairical systems 
is a bare colourless unity bereft of difference and change, which alone 
impart significance to it. The self has no meaning apart from the 
states and mental activity. The two are mutually dependent, and 
hence unreal, 1 * 

It might be thought that a view which contains the above two 
standpoints, the self as a unity in combination with the diversity of 
states, is in a position eminently to avoid the pitfalls of both the 
extremes. Such a view was actually advocated by the Jamas and the 
Sammitiyas (Vatslputrlyas) in their conception of the Pudgala— 
the Individual a? neither identical with nor different from the states. 
This doctrine is examined at length in two chapters of the MMkyamika 
Kdrikd, {Purva Pank$d and Agnindhana Pariksd) , 

It. is difficult to formulate any conceivable relationship-identity 
or difference or both (ckatva, anyatva etc*) between the atman and 
the states (upadana). Does the atman (unity) exist before, after or 
simultaneously with the states? If before, how is he apprehended at 
all without the states,* without the difference of mental content? 
If the atman could exist without the states, the states too could exist 
without the atman, 3 It may be urged that it is not prior to all states 
but only particular ones. But how could it be prior to each one of the 
particulars in turn if it were not prior to all of them? 4 The atman 
cannot be posterior to the states, as this would mean that the states 
could exist without the direction of the agent (self). 5 6 Nor are the two 
simultaneous; for, only those two are simultaneous winch can exist 
apart frora each Other,* 

1 t&yofi op^deyopildatroh parasparSpeksayoti kanTia-k&rakavad eva 5 id- 
dhir na svabaaviki. . * "karma-kartrbhyaih fiMvSn vibhftvayet.'' MKV, 

pp. 189-90. 

a darla^a-^ra vanadibhyo vedanSdibhya eva ca; 

yahprag vyavasthito bhavah kena pr&jnapyate'tha mb, MIC. IX, 3. 

3 MV, JX, 4. 


* s^rvebhj^o dalianadibhyo yadi purvo r a vidyate; 

ekaikasm&t k at ham purvo darianadcdi sa vidyate, MK, IX, 7, 

0 MK, TX, 10. 

6 pr£k ca yo daiianddibhyab samprat&ih cordhvam eva ca; na vidyate’sti 
jiastlti xjivrttas tatrn kalpanab MK, IX, 12. 

prthak prthag asiddhayoh sahabhavadarsanat ^asairngayor iva atraopada- 
nayo& ca paras para-nirapek&ay oh prthak prthag astddhatvat sampratam a pi 
nasti. MKV. p. 199. 
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lefenee of the reciprocal dependence of the atman and the states 
it may be pointed out that mutual dependence of two things does not 
necessarily mean their unreality, but that both are real. Fire does not 
exist apart from the fuel it burns and thrives on; on that account it 
does not cease to have a nature of its own as heat etc. The fuel too 
is the wood that is ignited by the fire, but in itself it is derived from 
specific sources. 1 If the two were identical, the subject and the object, 
consumer and consumed, would become one; this is unwarranted. If 
different, there should be fire without fuel, always lighted and without 
effort. 2 Relation is possible, it may be averred, between entities that 
are different from each other. 3 This is to accept their independent 
existence. Such a contention would be tantamount to giving up their 
mutual dependence, in mutual dependence, as in the example of fire 
and fuel, it is difficult to decide which is prior and which is posterior, 
and which depends on which. In fact, neither has any nature oi its 
>wiij no distinction between the two is possible, as they are always 
together, and neither of them can be had apart from the other. 4 

The difficulties implied in mutual dependence of things, as in the 
adduced example of fire and fuel, infect the relation of atman and the 
states and every phenomenon such as substance and attribute, whole 
and parts, cause and effect etc. A relational view of reality gives us 
only appearance. & 

After an examination of the several views (draffs) with regard to 
the atman, Nagarjuna concludes: "The self is not different from the 
states, nor identical with them; (there) is no self without the states; 
nor is It to be considered non-existent.” 6 

The Madhyamika position may appear to be at variance with the 
teaching of the Buddha; on several occasions he seems to have asserted 
the existence hi the self. But there are texts which declare quite 

1 MKV, p h 202, sapeksanlm api padarthSnarh sasvabhavya evain 

upildanasapekso'pyiipadata sasvabhfrvo bhavisy&tl; npadatrsapor^am copft- 
danam ity agnlndhaaavad etau bhavisy&ta upadanop§datar&v iti . 

a MK X, i-~3. 


* MKV, pp. 206 fl 

1 yo'peksya siddhy&te bliavas tam evapek?ya siddhyati; 

yadi yo’ptkritavyav sa siddhyataifa ham apeksya kah, MK, X, to. 
agnlndhanabhyaiii vyakhyata ai mopadanayoh kramatU 
sarvo nixava&Jsena s&rdhath ghata-paf5dibhib- 

MK. X. 15. MKV. pp. 213 ffi 

* evam nanya upadanan na copadanam eva sah; 

atmS. u^sty amipadano napi n&sty esa ni&cayafc. MK, XXVII, B. 





Application of the Dialectic 

Uy that he denied the self. 1 The contradiction, howe 

_Apparent. "The self does exist, the Buddhas have declared; 

they have taught the ‘no-self 1 ' doctrine too; they have (finally) taught 
that there is neither sell nor non-self.' " Buddha's teaching is adjusted 
to the need of the taught as the medicine of the skilled physician is to 
the malady of the patient. He does not blindly, mechanically, prescribe 
one remedy to all and sundry, He corrects those with a nihilistic 
tendency by affirming the self, as there is continuity of karma and 
its result; to those addicted to the dogmatic belief in a changeless 
substantial at man and who cling to it, he teaches the ‘no-self doctrine 
as an antidote; his ultimate teaching is that there is neither self nor 


not-self as these are subjective devices. 3 The Real as the Indeterminate 
(Sunya) is free from conceptual construction. 4 The indeterminacy of 
the Absolute allows freedom of approach; numberless are the ways 
by which it could be reached. The sole condition is that the method 
chosen should suit the disciple's disposition; this is the doctrine of 
upaya-kau&alya (excellence in the choice of means), and it applies to 
every doctrine. 6 

The seemingly divergent utterances of Buddha may also be taken 
as addressed not to different individuals, but to one in different 
stages of spiritual development. The first task is to wean one away 
from vice; and to achieve this end the existence of self as meaning 
continuity of karma and its result is taught; then to get rid of 
attachment the Nairatmya Doctrine is preached; finally for realising 
complete freedom the giving up of all views is insisted on. ft 

The application of the Dialectic to some of the important categories. 
Causality, Motion and Rest, Modes and Substance (at man), shows 
the nature of the Madhyamika method in concreto . All views on any 
problem can be formulated under four classes, the .affirmative (sat), 


1 MKV. pp. 354 ff e.g. Stma hi Stmano n&tha etc. and nastiha sattva atmS 
va d harm S3 tu ete sahetukah; anatmanah sarvadharmSh etc. 

8 Stmetyapi prajdapitam anatrnety api de&itam; 

buddhair natma na cSnatmS ka£cid ity api de^itam. MK. X\ III, 6. 

3 Cf. MKV. pp. 356-60 yata£ cuivam hmamadhyotkfsta-vineya janSsaya- 
nSnatvena atmanatmatadubhaya-prati^edhena BuddhSnam bhagavatSiri 
dharma-de$ana pravrttS, tasman n&s^yagamabSdho MSdhyamikSnam. Mhv . 
P 359 . 

4 MK. XVIII, 7. 

6 sad asat sadasac ceti nobhayaih ceti katbyate; 
nanu vyadhiva^at sarvam ausadharh rzania jSySte. CS. v III, 20. 

« CS. VIII, 15. 
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rStiw fa^at), conjunctive assertion of both (ubhaya) ant _ 
Active denial (anubbaya). Every view is rejected as it on 

critical analysis, inherent flaws that cannot be 

and adjustment. Rejection of one view does not mean the acceptanc. 
dlhe opposite or any other view. The Madhyanukad^lectto tut® 
reduction abswitmt arguments only (prasangapadanam). tho 
SSlectic is criticism only; it is not itself a view or a syntas « 
view-points. Rejection of all thought-categones andviews 's the 
re iection of the competence of Reason to apprihend teal y* 
E Ascendent to thought; it is non-dnal (SOnya), free from the 

duality of 'is' and ‘not-is/ 


CHAPTER EIGHT 




THE MADHYAMIKA CONCEPTION OF 
PHILOSOPHY AS PRAJNAPARAMITA 


I CRITICISM OR DIALECTIC ITSELF IS PHILOSOPHY 

T is usual to ask of a system of philosophy to give us its views 



about ultimate existences—God, soul and matter. Systems are 


labelled Monism, Dualism, Idealism, Realism, etc., according to 


the nature of the answers given. The Madhyamika philosophy is 
no system in this sense. Nowhere is there any attempt to raise such 
problems on its own initiative. The Dialectic is not a body of doctrines, 
but their criticism. Philosophy, for the Madhyamika, is not an 
explanation of things through conceptual patterns. That is the way 
of dogmatic speculation (drsfi); but this does not give us the truth. 
The Dialectic is intended as an effective antidote for this dogmatic 
procedure of reason; it is the criticism of theories (lunyata 
isarva-dfstinilm). The Dialectic itself is philosophy. 

Criticism of theories is not another theory; iunyata of dfstis is not 
one more dr?ti, but is prajna—their reflective awareness. It has been 
shown that, to be aware of a drsfi (view), we must be aware of its 
falsity. Reflective consciousness is necessarily the consciousness of 
the false. 1 As the Madhyamika dialectic relentlessly exposes the 
falsity of every philosophical view, each of which pretends to give 
a complete and only picture of all things, it curbs the speculative 
disposition of dogmatic Reason, It is a reversal <ii the natural 
process of looking at things through set ideas, the disabusing of the 
mind of a priori notions which are the mainsprings of our empirical 
ways of life. 

The essence of the Madhyamika attitude, his philosophy (the 
madhyama pratipad), consists in not allowing oneself to be entangled 
in views and theories, but just to observe the nature of things without 
standpoints (bhuta-pratyaveksa). The Ratnakuta Sutra {Kusyapa- 
parivarla) states the middle position thus: 

"The Bodhisattva desiring to adopt the spiritual discipline must cultivate 
1 Supra Chap. VI, Section entitled; "Is Sunyata a Theory.'* 
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Jtude of unceasing, critical alertness with regard to things 
, ..japrayuktena bhavitavyam). And what is this alertness? It is the 
perception of all things in their true form (sarvadharmanam bhuta- 
pratyavek?a). And again, what is the nature of this true perception? 
Where, KaSyapa, there is not the viewing of things as atman (substance) 
etc., that which does not take rflpa, (matter), vedana, samjna, saibskara, 
vijnana as eternal (nitya), or changing (anitya). That things are un¬ 
changing (nitya), this, KaSyapa, is one end (antah); that they are changing 
is another . .. that reality is substance (atmeti) is one end; that it is only 
modal (nairatmyam iti) is another end; the middle between these two 
extremes of atman and nairatmya is the intangible, the incomparable, 
non-appearing, not comprehensible, without any position . . . that verily 
is the Middle Path—the vision of the Real in its true form. 1 


The Prajhd-Pdramitd texts contain innumerable passages of the 
same import.* Nagarjuna and liis school, in rejecting all views and 
systems and refusing to advance a view of their own, have been 
most consistent in this regard. Pliilosophy, for the Madhyamika, is 
not a Weltanschuung; it is not the explanation of things on a particular 
hypothesis or pattern, however grand this may be. That is the way of 
science, and is valuable there, as the hypothesis can be verified by 
appeal to sense-experience. The procedure, however, carries a necessar 
limitation with it. Systems of philosophy adopt this procedure, bui 
discard the limitation; they seek to comprehend the entire universe in 
their scope and attempt to reach the unconditioned. In the absence of 
any objective criterion that might eliminate questionable and 
inadequate views, the formulation of innumerable systems of thought 
and their inevitable conflict are necessary consequences. Deadlock in 
philosophy results. This should open our eyes to the irrelevance of the 
scientific method (hypothesis and explanation) in philosophy. 
Adoption of the scientific method can only result in the identity of 
science and philosophy to the detriment of the latter. Philosophy 
becomes superfluous and pretentious. Positivism, as the restriction 
of significant discourse to the empirically verifiable, i.e. to science, 
inevitably results; and positivism is inimical to true metaphysics. 

The objective of all philosophy is to attain universality—knowledge 
of the entire reality. Philosophical knowledge is thus distinguished 
from the scientific, which is incomplete and piecemeal in character. 


1 Kitty apaparivarta, pp. 82-87. 

8 bodhisattvena mahasattvena prajMparamitay&ih carata prajfta-parami 
t&y&lb bhavayata na rupe sthata^aih na vedanayim. . . . ASP. p. 8. 





Iky ami ka Conception of Philosophy as PrajM- Para mik 




if 

^4 ... 

—* philosophy claims to give absolutely certain knowledge free 
from every trace of the problematic, the doubtful and the false. It is 
knowledge unaffected by contingencies of time, place and circum¬ 
stance, There has also been the tradition that philosophy represents 
the highest good, and that the philosopher realises all values. The 
particular sciences and even the arts (literature and line art) cater 
merely to the physical and the cultural needs of man; they are thus 
incapable of achieving the summuni bonum. 1 

Philosophy has, however, been pursuing a method not in consonance 
with its objective, Thougli the objective is exalted and far different 
from that of the sciences and arts, philosophy has in the main adopted 
the scientific method of hypothesis and explanation or the literary 
method of imagination and const ruction. Systems of philosophy 
have merely uni verbalised the scientific method and given free scope 
to the flight of imagination. Little do they realise that a different 
idea! calls for a different method. This results in chaos and conflict; 
it is not calculated to give us universality and absolute certitude that 
is the ideal of philosophy. 

The Madhyamika system is unique in this respect that it rejects 
the scientific or the literary method of explanation and speculative 
construction as utterly unsuited to philosophy. For, to pitch upon a 
particular concept or even a combination of them to explain things is 
beset with difficulties. There is nothing to justify the initial choice of 
the concept or a priori notion; this is dependent on temperament and 
is a matter of happy suggestion like genius A Once we accept a funda¬ 
mental pattern, reasoning can get under way; we can then, and only 
then, reject some other notions as inconsistent with or opposed to it. 
This merely means that if you accept an idea, you are necessarily 
committed to its implications, and not that you are committed to the 


1 Maitreyo bodhisattvo mahasattvo na rtjparii nit yam nairityarh na ruparh 
baddham na muktam atyanta-viSuddhain ity abhisambhotsyate , . . evaih na 
vedan&ih na samskaran. , , . ASP. p. 200. 

Ary&valokitesvaro bodliisattvo gambhirayarh prajnapammi tay aril carySiii 
caramaijo vyavalokayati sma; paftcaskandhams tahSca svabhavaSunyan 
paiyati sma, ilia, Sariputra, rupam §unyat& r Sunyataiva rupam . . . PvajM- 
paramita Hr day a Sutra. 

1 Cf. What Hume says in tilts matterr "It is not solely in poetry and music 
we rrnist follow our taste and sentiment, but likewise in philosophy. When I am 
convinced of any principle, it is only an idea which strikes more strongly upon 
me. When I give the preference to one set of arguments above another I do 
n ot hing but decide from my feeling concerning the superiority of tlieir influence, " * 
Trealise of Human Nature, p. 103 (Selby-Bigge's Edn.) 
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r ]dm itself. 1 Moreover, the adoption of any ideal pattern necessarily 
restricts our scope and narrows down our vision. The entire range of 
reality is not, and cannot be, covered; determination is negation. 
Universality eludes our grasp like the horizon. Besides, as already 
pointed out, we have no means of settling the disputes among systems 
of philosophy. With the method pursued, differences should increase 
with time; and there are definite indications, as exemplified by the 
history of philosophy both in the east and the west, that this reading 
is correct. Differences tend to throw doubt on the doctrines of philo¬ 
sophy. Absolute certainty that we seek to attain in philosophy is an 
ideal that cannot come about through this method. 

The Madhyamika method is to (^conceptualise the mind a.nd to 
disburden it of all notions, empirical as well as a priori. The dialectic 
is not an avenue for the acquisition of information, but a catharsis; 

i it is primarily a path of purification of the intellect. As an ancillary, 
purification of moral defilement is also enjoined. The method is 
negative. Universality and certitude are reached not by the summa¬ 
tion of particular points of view, but by rigidly excluding them; for, 
a view is always particular. It is the abolition of all restriction; which. 
conceptual patterns necessarily impose. It is not nihilism, which is 
itself a standpoint asserting that nothing is. The dialectic is rejection 
of all views including the nihilistic. y 

The implication of the Madhyamika method is that the real is 
overlaid with the undergrowth of our notions and views. Most of 
them are a priori-, this is avidya,* which, in this system is equated 
with ideal construction screening the real. The Real is known by 
uncovering it, by the removal of the opacity of ideas (Sunyata of 
df$ti). Philosophy performs this uncovering function. It is both this 
process and culmination. Then the Intellect becomes so pure 
(amala) and transparent (bhasvara) that no distinction can possibly 
exist between the Real and the Intellect apprehending it. The Real 
(tattva) can indifferently be called dharmata (Absolute) or prajria- 
paramita (Intuition). The Absolute as devoid of all determinations is 
the inexpressible ground of all phenomena; Intellectual Intuition 


1 Systems of philosophy offer no explanation of their initial principle. Every 
system of philosophy can be exhibited as based on one fundamental principle. 
Its various doctrines can be shown to follow from that principle, provided the 
system is well-knit. Many systems do not possess even this internal consistency. 

* Reference may be made to the discussion of the nature of avidya in the 
next chapter. 








Jihyamika Conception of Philosophy as Prajfia-Pdramitl 
pT^jfta-Wramita) is also devoid of the two extremes (‘Is’ and 'Is 
views). Emphasising the faculty of knowledge, the Ma.dhya.mika 
prefers to call the Absolute Prajiia-Paramita. Prajna is not a special 
faculty depending on causes and conditions; it is the intellect freed 
of conceptual restrictions by the negative function of the dialectic; it 
is the prius of all functions, and is the universal nature of the mind. 

In most systems the negative method of criticism (parapaksa- 
nirakarariam) is employed. The purpose is to refute other views and 
remove opposition, strengthening thereby the view advocated. 
Criticism of other views is a means, not an end itself. Even in the 
Vedanta and the Vijhanavada, the dialectic is in the service of a 
theory of the Real which these systems uphold. Only in the Madhya- 
mika is the dialectic not a means but an end. Criticism itself is 
philosophy. 

Kant comes nearest to the Madhyamika conception of philosophy. 1 
His Critique shows the futility of all views, of Reason itself, to reveal 
to us the unconditioned; like the Madhyamika dialectic, it exposes the 
pretensions of dogmatic philosophy to give us pure knowledge. Like 
the Madhyamika, the Critique does not erect any view of its own on 
the criticism of other view's, convinced as it is that all views belong to 
the phenomenal realm. There is, however, an important difference, 
almost a vital -one, between the Madhyamika dialectic and the 
Kantian Critique. For Kant the critique has no value per se; it is 
intended to make the path safe for faith; and it is Practical Reason 
that secures for Kant his noumenal values. The Critique of Pure 
Reason is a brilliant luxury, and is but externally related to the 
practical discipline which guarantees Freedom, Immortality and God. 
In the Madhyamika, the dialectic itself is true metaphysic or philo¬ 
sophy par excellence. It is at once Freedom from pain as. freeing man 
from Ignorance, the root cause of his suffering. And is his Perfection 
as God (Tathagata). 


II PHILOSOPHICAL KNOWLEDGE IS PRAJNA—NON-DUAL INTUITION 

The Madhyamika philosophy is a systematisation of the Prapld- 
pdramiid treatises:® Ditmaga sums up admirably the Prajna-paramita 

1 Infra—Chap. XII. 

5 According to Chinese sources Nagarjuna is the author of MahS PrajnS- 
pdramiUt (Siilra) Sastra (Nanjio No. I169) a circumstance which might have 
given rise to the allegation that the Prajfidpdramitd Sdtras (Astasahasrika etc.) 
are his work. See Kimura . . . MahSydna and Hinaydna pp. 10 ft. 
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g thus: “Prajhaparamita. (Highest wisdom) 


<SL 


is non-dual 

Pledge, and that is the Tathagata, The treatise and the spiritual 
discipline, as leading to this end, receive the same appellation/* 1 
This is pregnant with implications. 

Metaphysics or true philosophy (prajha) is non-dual knowledge— 
Intuition of the Real. The possibility of intellectual intuition is not 
only accepted but is taken to be the very heart of reality. It is the 
Truth. In intuition, Knowledge and the Real coincide; essence and 
existence are identical. If is non-dual as being the negation of the 
opposites. Only when we look at a thing from a distance, through the 
mediation of concepts and viewpoints, is there the possibility of 
discrepancy between what exists and our apprehension of it. Reason 
works through differentia and distinction. It cannot dispense with 
tin/ duality of the opposites without losing its nature as Reason, The 
standpoint of Reason is that of a particular special viewpoint; it is 
not universal or disinterested knowledge. Non-dual knowledge 
(jhanam advayam) is the abolition of all particular viewpoints which, 
restrict and distort reality. 

Non-duality, for the Madhyarmka, is not attained, as in Hegel, by 
the synthesis of particular points of view, but by their negation,* A 
view js negated only when we are conscious of its falsity, The 
consciousness of falsity means that what appeared as unitary and 
simple is not really so, but turns out to be a bundle of contradictions, 
Arul only as we analyse a content into its components and are thus 
aware of its falsity, do we become reflective. To say then that the 
Madhyamika begins with the negation and falsity of judgment and. 
views is to say that metaphysic begins with criticism or reflective 


consciousness. 

It is common ground between the Madhyamika and the absolutist 
systems such as Vijfiauavada and Vedanta tnat they all begin with 
negation or consciousness of illusion. 3 Absolutism is established in 

1 prajnaparan util jMnam advayarfa sa tathagatah; sacthya tadarthyayogena 
tacchabdyam granthamargayoli: This is from the PrajMparamiid PrndarLha 
Nirde&a of Dign&ga, quoted m Haribha&ra'a A bhisamnyaiciUkdraloha twice. 
(PP- -28; J 53 )- According to Obenrdlior, Pyaj>ulparamitdrfha Samgraha is another 
name for this —Doctrine 0} PrajM-Paramitd, pp. 5; 7, See also Huston —Vol. I, 
P- 5 r. Tucci has published the entire work with an English translation in the 
JRA£, 1947' PP- 55-75* 

2 For a comparison of the Madhyamika and the Hegelian Dialectic see 
Chap. XU. 

3 The VinPatihg of Vasubandliu begins with an analysis of Dream-illusion 
(vijnaptiinatram ev&itad asadarthavahhasanat), The Brahma Sutra Bhdsya 
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by the negation of duality as illusion. But the illusion fe 
'^iueh*mey start and the manner of formulating negation differ in 
each system. The Vedanta and the ViJMnavada start with ar 
empirical illusion—the rope-snake or dream-object. For the Vedanta* 
illusion consists in mistaking the given (Being) for something else, 
a taking the 'this’ as 'snake'. The this' is real; it is independent of 
the act of knowing. Even for being mistaken as 'snake'* the rope 
('this') must already be there as the substrate. The ‘snake'* however, is 
false because it has no existence apart from being known {drfyatvat 
mithya): it is totally exhausted within the apprehension (pratibhasa- 
matra-£arlratva). This analysis of the rope-snake illusion is applied 
to the cosmic illusion. Brahman as Pure Being (sanmatra) corresponds 
to the 'this' and is real; phenomena as superimposed on the real 
correspond to the 'snake'. 1 

For the Vijnanavada, illusion consists in the wrong objectification 
of what is essentially a state of consciousness (vijilana); an idea is 
mistaken for an external object (idam). 2 In dreams and other illusions 
there is wrong ascription of independent existence (objectivity) to an 
idea or state of consciousness. The 'snake' is real as an idea, but its 
supposed externality to consciousness as 'this 1 is unreal* This 
analysis of illusion is applied to phenomena. The given object is 
parikalpita (falsely constructed), while consciousness (vijfiana) is 
indispensably real as rhe constructor of the unreal object. 3 

There is a difference in the Vedanta and Vijhanavada analysis of 
illusion that amounts almost to a transposition. 4 Committed as it 
is to the reality of the given, the 'this' (idam) is real for the Vedanta; 
the 'snake' as a creature of subjective construction is false. The 
Vedanta analysis of illusion is realistic and is from the standpoint 
of knowledge* where the object known is independent of the knowing 
act and is the self-evident tiiing-in-itself (vastutantra). The 
Vijhanavada analyses illusion from an opposite angle- The real in 
this system is the constructive activity of consciousness which alone 
invests things with significance- Independence of the subjective act 
Of knowing is here the very essence of the unreal; the 'this' (idam) 

of Samkara likewise begins with the consideration of adhyasa, and all Vedanta 
treatises commence invariably with an analysis of illusion. 

1 Admit# Siddhi. pp. 31 ff, (N.S. Edn.}. 
yadantar j he yaru parti tu bahirvad avabhasate. •. . 

3 MVBT. pp, 15 and 22, 

4 The Bhdmati (p, 26, N.S. Edn.) makes this very significant analysis with 
regard to Yijhanakhydti, 


h 
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fefto context of the illusion, 'this is a snake/, is false. Botn The 
fdanta and the Vijhanavada have, however, one thing in common. 
They start with a real that is experienced and which serves as the 
ground (adhisthana) for the appearance of the false. There are two 
stages in their approach—first the analysis of an empirical illusion, 
and second its analogical application to the world-illusion. This 
imports an element of dogmatism; for do not the Vedanta and the 
VijMnavada extend what, is true of the empirical to the uncondi¬ 
tioned? Even granting that their analysis is correct, it is possible to 
show that the analysis of an empirical illusion may not be applied in 
toto to the world-illusion. 

The proposition that all phenomena are illusory does not neces¬ 
sarily follow from the fact that empirical illusions occur. The problem 
must present itself in all its generality affecting all tilings. The cue 
for pronouncing the world illusory and something else real as 
constituting the ground underlying it must be sought in an extra- 
logical mode of knowledge. It was indicated in a previous section 1 
that the Vedanta starts with the reality of Being as revealed by the 
Upanisads; and the Vijiianavada bases itself on the deliverance of 
the highest trance-states, where the object drops out leaving 
consciousness as the solb reality. 

Distinct from the above, the Madhyamika starts with the world- 
illusion itself in all its directness and universality. He thus avoids the 
dogmatic procedure of analogical extension employed by the Vedanta 
and the Vijhanavada. The world-illusion is presented to the Madhya¬ 
mika as the total and persistent conflict of Reason—-the interminable 
opposition of philosophical viewpoints. He is solely concerned with 
the Transcendental illusion. As the several philosophical views are 
views of reality, *he Madhyamika, in being aware of the illusoriness 
of the views, is aware of the illusoriness of the world which is 
characterised by these views. For instance, in rejecting the different 
theories of causation (satkaryavada, asatkaryavada etc.) the 
Madhyamika has rejected causation as a constitutive feature of the 
real. 

It must, however, be said that the Madhyamika dialectic, being a 
criticism of philosophical standpoints, can get under way only when 
the different systems have already been formulated. It cannot be an 
original system. This may make the Madhyamika philosophy appear 
adventitious, as it has to depend on the chance-emergence of different 

1 Chap. VI, Section V. 
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and their opposition. It has, however, been shovm that the 
coB^ict is necessary and implicit in Reason itself. The Madhyamika 
system may be later in time, but its emergence is logically necessary; 
the inner dynamism of philosophical consciousness leads to the 
transcendentalism of the Madhyamika. 


Ill DISTINCTION BETWEEN ADVAYA AND ADVAITA 

In all the three absolutisms the highest knowledge is conceived as 
Intuition, beyond all traces of duality. A distinction must, however, 
be made between the advaya of the Madhyamika and the advaita 
of the Vedanta , 1 although in the end it may turn out to be one of 
emphasis of approach. Advaya is knowledge free from the duality 
ol the extremes (antas or drstis) of Ts' and Ts not\ Being and 
Becoming etc. It is knowledge freed of conceptual distinctions. 
Advaita is knowledge of a differenceless entity—Brahman (Pure 
Being) or Vijnana (Pure consciousness). The Vijnanavada although 
it uses the term advaya for its absolute, is really an advaita system. 

| 'Advaya' is purely an epistemological approach; the advaita is 
ontological. The sole: concern of the Madhyamika advaya-vada is the 
purification of the facility of knowing. The primordial error consists 
in the intellect being infected by the inveterate tendency to view 
Reality as identity or difference, permanent or momentary, one or 
\ many etc. These views falsify reality, and the dialectic administers 
a cathartic corrective. With the purification of the intellect. Intuition 
(prajha) emerges; the Real is known as it is, as Tathata or bhiitakofi. 
The emphasis is on the correct attitude of our knowing and not on the 
known. 

On the ontological standpoint of the Advaita Vedanta, the emphasis 
is on the thing known. When that is universal and devoid of difference, 
the knowing faculty too gets concentrated and lost in it (brahma veda 
brahmaiva bhavati); Brahma experience is non-dual (akhantfa). The 
primary aim of the Vedanta and the Vijnanavada is to seek the 
truly real and suffuse the mind exclusively with it to the extent that 
the mind becomes one with the real. Dialectic is employed to 

1 Professor Bha.ttacharya in his Agama S&stra (p. 102) draws the distinction 
thus: "But there is a marked difference 1 between the two terms advaitavdda 
and advayuvfida, while the former literally means the theory of non-difference, 
he. the non-difference between or identity of (according to the school of 
Sankara) jivaand brahman; the latter means the theory of non-two, he., neither 
of the two extreme views," 
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, rle&oiistrate the falsity of the opposed views of the Real 

employs it to demolish difference (bheda), plurality (dvaita) 
and particularity (pariccheda), thereby indirectly establishing the 
sole reality of Pure Being as changeless, universal and self-evident. 
The Vijnanavada employs the dialectic to disprove the reality of the 
object and plurality ; it thereby indirectly establishes the sole reality 
of consciousness (vijhana). 

The Madhyamika, however, has no doctrine of existence, ontology. 
This would be, according to him, to indulge in dogmatic speculation 
(dfstivada). To the Vedanta and Vijnanavada, the Madhyamika, 
with bis purely epistemological approach and lack of a doctrine of 
reality, cannot but appear as nihilistic (sarva-vaina^ika, iiinya-vada). 
The 'no-doctrine* attitude of the Madhyamika is construed by Vedanta 
and Vijnanavada as a 'no-reality' doctrine; they accuse the Madhya- 
mika, unjustifiably, of denying the real altogether and as admitting 
a theory of appearance without any reality as its ground (niradhistham 
(bhrania). In fact, the Madhyamika does not deny the real; he only 
1 denies doctrines about the real. For him, the real as transcendent to 
thought can be reached only by the denial of the determinations w hich 
systems of philosophy ascribe to it. When the entire conceptual 
activity of Reason is dissolved by criticism, there is Prajna-Paramita, 
The Astamhasrikd declares in the clearest terms that Prajnaparamita 
is not to be construed as a doctrine of Elements, of Groups etc. These 
conceptual devices do not obtain in reality. The non-apprehension of 
things (yo’nupalambhah sarvadharmanam) is Prajnaparamita . 1 

The method of the Madhyamika is negative, not the result. His 
denial of the mews of the real is not denial of the real, and he makes the 
denial of views—the dialectic itself—the means for realising the real. 


IV THE NATURE OF THE MADHYAMIKA INTUITION (PKAjM) 

The intuition of the Madhyamika (prajh a) has nothing in common 
with sensory intuition, which is a specific empirical act. This occurs 
when the sense-organs are stimulated by specific sense-data under 

1 neyam, Subhute, prajnaparaniita skamlhaio va dhatu^o va ay atari a va 
&aky& nirdestiiTii Sroturh va , . . tat kasya hetoh? skandha-dhatvlya.tanani 
eva lii Subhute £tayaiii vivikiarii Santam iti hi prajilftparamitl ca skandha- 
dhSrtvayatanaril eddvayam eiad advaidhihdram, §fmyatyftd vivikt&tvad ovam 
iairtatvan nopalabhyate. ypnupalambhah satva-dhar>ndndm su pmjmparmnite- 
tyucyate. yada na bhavatisamjna, sailiajna-prajnaptir vyavaMras tada prajiaa- 
p&rarnite tyucyate. ASP. p. 177. 
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.., i^Ju^le conditions of response. It is a transitory act with a linbtfecr^ 
T3tit FrajfUi is not u transitory state^ being the very nature 
of all things. Though realised in its pristine form in the highest 
ecstatic states, it is not a special faculty with a limited scope; it is 
the prius of all things—(prakrtir dharmanam). Intuition must be 
viewed as that generic and invariable form of knowledge of which : 
other modes of apprehension are species. 1 Anti-conceptualism not¬ 
withstanding, the intellectual intuition of the Madhyamika must not 
be confounded with the Bergsonian view of Intuition. For Bergson, 
Reason spatialises things; it freezes reality which is movement. 
elan vital the life-principle. The Real can be apprehended, according 
to him, only by sympathetically identifying oneself with it. From the 
examples that Berson suggests and his interpretation of the course of 
evolution, it is evident that intuition for Mm is instinctual in nature; 
its position is infra-rational. It would not be very wrong to say that 
Bergson wants us to sink down to the level of birds and insects. He 
does not prescribe any discipline for acquiring this faculty or for 
suppressing reason. The Prajna of the Madhyamika, on the other 
hand, is not instinct and cannot be identified with any biotic force. 

It is supra-rational. 

The dialectic does not bring Intuition into existence de novo ; 
it only removes the obstructions and limitations which have been 
obscuring it. It is not an acquisition intrinsically, although it may 
appear to be so for the individual undertaking the spiritual discipline. 
There is novelty epistemically, not ontologically. As the non-dual 
knowledge is not accretion of information, it is got not through any 
special faculty, but by divestifying the mind of its natural disposition 
to bifurcate and conceptualise. 

Non-dual knowledge (prajna) is contentless Intuition. Nothing 
stands out against it as an other confronting it. It is thus always des¬ 
cribed as advaya (non-dual) advaidhikara 1non-bifurcated). It might 
be truer to say that, the absolute or the entire reality is its content 
and not any particular limited object. On this account, the Prajitd- 
paratmta texts speak of the Intuition as unfathomable (gambhira), 
immeasurable (aprameya) and Infinite (asamkhyeya); it is really in¬ 
expressible, too deep for words, too universal for distinctions to apply.® 

1 gambhira Bhagavan, prakrtir dharmanam. ASP. p. 192. 

p 1 na mays An an da, praj nfl.pa.ram itay ah pramaneiii va k$ayo va paryanto 
va akhyatah. namakaya-padakaya-vyaiijanakayali khalu punar Aiianda 
pramana-baddha, neyarii prajuaparamita pramana-baddha. ASP. p. 467. 
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diaphanous, transparent. In that state it is non-distinct from the 
real, and a description of the one is thus a description of the other. 

Intuition is the Absolute. , 

In the Intuition of the Absolute there is not the consciousness of 
realisation; for, that would militate against the purity and fullness of 
the intuition. To be self-conscious of the tiling known, we must stand 
aside and away from it, distinguish it from ourselves and even contrast 
our present knowledge with our previous state of non-knowing, 1 his 
is possible only in a discursive form of apprehension. 1 

The Madhyamika conception of Philosophy as Prajhaparamita 
(non-dual, contentless intuition) precludes progress and surprise_ 
Progress implies that the goal is reached successively by a series of 
steps in an order, and that it could be measured in quantitative 
terms. Prajha is knowledge of the entire reality once for all, and it 
does not depend on contingent factors as a special faculty, favour able 
circumstances or previous information. A progressive realisation ot 
the absolute is thus incompatible. Science which investigates the 
contingent order of things is a body of information, collected and 
collated by a team of workers investigating the field piecemeal; there 
is successive growth in. the volume of our knowledge. The concept of 
progress is applicable to science, not to philosophy. It is, however, 
possible to conceive of the progressive falling away of the hindrances 
that obstruct our vision of the real. But there is neither order nor 
addition in the content of our knowledge of the real. The modern 
conception of philosophy as a universal science, co-ordinating and 
weaving the findings of the various sciences into a coherent system, 
is at variance with the Madhyamika conception of philosophy as 
Prajhaparamita, 


v PRAjSa is freedom 

In common with other Indian systems, philosophy for the 
Madhyamika is not a theoretic consideration of things meant to 
satisfy idle curiosity. Of most systems of philosophy in the West it 
may be said that they have no ethical bearing; they could go with any 
kind of ethics; and even dispense with that altogether. 

For the Madhyamika, philosophy starts with the negative judgmen 

1 sa cet, Snbhute, bodhi’sattvo mahfisattvah prajafipSramitfim atyantavivik- 
tiiin iti sailvj finite, na si prajMparamita syfit. Ar>P. p. 440. 
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t5r ilfttSion. Illusion is the consciousness of the inapplicability of our 
subjective notions to the real. On the practical side, it is the poignant 
feeling of pain that provides the impetus for the search of a means to 
end suffering. Pain is impeded willing—the inconsonance of our 
desires with objective circumstances. As the secular means are 
incapable of giving us complete and abiding freedom from pain, 
recourse is to be had to philosophy. Freedom from pain is achieved 
by the elimination of kleSas—the unconscious primordial passions 
impelling man towards attachment and bondage. Prajna is the nega¬ 
tion of all vikalpa — conceptual constructions; it is the reaching of 
non-dual knowledge, a state beyond the discursive level of Reason. 
The end of practical discipline is the spiritual good, beyond the 
duality of good and evil. The spiritual must be distinguished from the 
moral, which is a social relationship based on justice. In the moral 
there is still an opposition between one’s good and the good of another. 
Even in the individual there is the conflict between the good of the 
moment and his real abiding good. The dialectic resolves the anti¬ 
nomical conflict in reason by eliminating the root-cause of it—the 
duality of ‘is’ and ’not-is’. Likewise, the spiritual discipline of 
attaining the Enlightenment of Buddha-hood (bodhicittotpada) 
resolves the moral couflict between private and public good. The 
spiritual is the consummation of all values; it is value par excellence. 
“To achieve freedom from pain and attain bliss”, says Santi Deva, 
“let one, with strong faith, fix one's spirit on Enlightenment (bodhi)." 1 

It must not be thought that Intellectual Intuition (prajna) and 
Freedom are two parallel but independent processes. Freedom is the 
practical implication of prajna. Buddhist spiritual discipline had 
always consisted of three parts—Sila (virtue), samadhi (contempla¬ 
tion) and prajna (wisdom). Practice of virtue and contemplation are 
anciltaries to the attainment of prajna. 2 A person assailed by passions 
and distracted by worldliness cannot perceive the truth. And only 
on perceiving the truth is one completely freed of passions. 

Broadly, the discipline can be divided into two stages: Samatha 
(control of mind) and vipaSyana (Insight).* In the more elaborate 

1 {luhkaiitarh kartukSmena sukliantam gantum icchata; SraddhSmOIarti 
drdhlkrtya bodhau karyi matir dr^i'a. SS. p. 2. 

bhavaduljkha-. 4 atani tartukamair api sattva-vyasanAni hartukamaih; bahu- 
saukhya-iatani bhoktukamair na vimocyarh hi sadaiva bodhiciitam. BCA. I, 8. 
* imaih parikararh sarvaih prajnartham hi munir jagau: 

tasmad utpidayet prajna in duhkhanivfttikanksaya. BCA. IX, 1. 
s BCAP. pp. 348 If. 
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X nJetetriAe of the Six Paramitas (Excellences or Perfections), the first 
five (dana, $ik, ksanti, vTrya and dbyana) are preparatory to the 
last—prajna (Intuition) which crowns them. In a celebrated passage 
in the Astasahasrikd, 1 - it is pointed out that prajna is the leader 
(nayaka) of the paramitas; the latter are blind and directionless 
without prajna. Nor are they paramitas (Infinite) without prajna; 
that alone can complete them. Practice of separate virtues and 
disconnected acts of contemplation cannot impart that unity and 
singleness of purpose so essential for spiritual life. The entire man is 
to be harnessed for this effort. It is prajna which informs and directs 
the whole process from the beginning. 

Freedom is a negative process; it is not the accumulation of merit 
or accession of power, but the removal of hindrances (kleSavarana) 
which cover the real, Attachment and aversion (the root-kleslas) are 
themselves dependent on imaginative construction (kalpana).* It is 
as we invest things with glowing or grisly attributes that we attach 
ourselves or evince aversion to them. It cannot be maintained that 
things are inherently, objectively, attractive or otherwise; for, what 
is liked by one is disliked by another, while a third may be indifferent 
to it. 3 This shows the inherently subjective character of these basic 
attitudes. Because the klesas are subjective, they can be helped; we 
can be freed of them. Nagarjuna analyses the nature of bondage and 
freedom thus: "Of constructive imagination are born attachment, 
aversion and infatuation, depending (respectively) on our good, evil 
and stupid attitudes. Entities which depend on these are not anything 
by themselves. The klesas are unreal." 4 "Freedom (moksa) is the 

1 paranmtv&t sa prajna pa ramita namadheyam lab ha to . * . tasmat tarhy, 
an and a, sarvajhatapari^amita-kiiAala-mOjatvEt prajfii-paramitft paneanaiti 
paramitanaTh purva .gam& nayika parin&yika. ASP, p, 8i, 

evam eva, kausika, dan aril lllarh ksantir v it yam dhyanarh ca piajhap&ranv 
itanamadheyarh labhate. j fvty an dhabhu tarn bhavari vina prajna par amitay & 
a pan nayaka tvSd abhavyah) sarvajiUt&mavgavataraya, kutafy puuaV sarvajil- 
atam anuprapsyatL yada punah , # , 

prajnapiramita-parigrhitani bhavati tada paramita namadheyam paramita 
iabdam labhate. ASP. p. 172, 

2 Cf. CS. VIII, 3. vina kalpanayastit vara rag&diimm na vidyate; bhnlarthah 
kalpanfi erti ko gfabisyati biiddhiman . 

* Cf. C§, VIIfj 2, tatraiva rajyate ka&it ka&cit tatraiva dusyati; kascin 
mnhyati t atraiva tasm£t kamo iiirarthakah. 

1 saibkaipaprabJiavo rago dve$o mo has ca kathyate; 

£« bha^ u bha-vipaiySsfiirt sambhavanti pratitya hi, 

£ubhaMibba-viparyasan sambhavanti pratStya ye; 

te svabhavan na vidyante tasmat Jde£& na tattvata^. MK. XXII, r, 2; 
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^isan'on of karma and klesa (acts and passions); these arise 
vital pa (imagination); this ceases with the knowledge of their falsity 
(^unyata).” 1 

Siinyata is the antidote for all kleSas. 2 When the real is not (mis) 
apprehended as an ens nor a non-ens there is cessation of kalpana. 
There can then be no gain or loss, elation or depression. 3 This 
doctrine is as old as Buddha himself. A verse attributed to Buddha 
says: 4 


“Desire, know I thy root; from Nation (sankalpa) thou springest; ^ 
No more shall I indulge in imagination; I v- ill have no desire any more.’ 


The Madhyamika doctrine of freedom implies that complete 
spiritual regeneration of man is possible; the human mind can be 
educated and trained. The problem is essentially one of knowledge— 
insight into the nature of the real. The supremacy of the intellect and 
its absolute power to control and eradicate passions is the rock on 
which the Madhyamika spiritual discipline is built. Not the will but 
the intellect is the supreme faculty to which others are subject. Truth 
is the highest value. This is at variance with the Kantian conception. 
For Kant, the good will is higher and more valuable than the Intel¬ 
lect. There is a deep conflict between the theoretical and the practical 
Reason, and Kant's predilections led him to ascribe superiority to the 
latter. 

In the Vedanta and Vijnanavada too, there is the identity of 
Intellectual Intuition and Freedom; they also subscribe to the 
supremacy of knowledge over will. A distinction can, however, be 
made between the Madhyamika doctrine of F reedom and that of the 
Vedanta. Freedom in the Vedanta follows from knowledge of the ,r. 
identity of the self with Brahman. The abandonment of the particular 
standpoint of the ego and identification with the universal Being 
(Brahman) makes passions (attachment and aversion) impossible; 5 


i MK. XVIII, 5. 

8 Sunyata duhkha&unatn tatah kiiii j&yate bhayam. BCA, IX, 56. 

8 BCA. IX, 152; evam &unyesu dharmesu kiih labdhadi kim hrtarti bhavet; 
satkptah paribhuto va kena kah sambhavisyati. 

4 kaina janaun te mulaih sankalpat kila jayase; na tvSrii sankalpayisy&mi 
tato me 11a bhavi^yasi. Quoted in MKV. p. 350; 451. 

Cf. also Dhammapada 153-154 

4 tatra ko mohah kah 6oka ekatvam anupaSyatah—/ Upani§ad. yatra 
sarvam atmaivabhut— By. Up. 
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'in6 is no other which you can like or hate. Freedom 
3ri sequence of the attainment of universality (sarvAtmatva). In the 
Vijrianavada the realisation of the sole reality of consciousness means 
the unreality of the other—the object. Without the reality of the 
object, no attachment or aversion is possible. In the Afadhyamika it 
is more direct. Sunyata (Intellectual Intuition} as the dissolution of 
the conceptual function of mind is freedom. There is not fust the 
suffusing of the mind with Brahman or Vijnana which makes passion 
incompatible with it. 1 The difference between the two standpoints 
in this regard is but one more implication of the fact that Vedanta 
and Vijhan.Lvada have an ontology, a doctrine of the real, and employ 
the dialectic as a means. For the Madhyamika, there is no doctrine of 
being; dialectic itself is philosophy. 


vi i>R a] ka-paramitA is tathAgata 

Prajna-paramita, as non-dual knowledge, is equated with 
TathAgata—the Perfect Being, (loci.* We are asked to apprehend the 
Buddha as dharmakSya, as one with the absolute. The conception 
of Buddhakaya is essentially religious. The TathAgata is viewed not 
merely as the reality of all being (Sunyata or Bhutakofi), but as a 
Person endowed with all divine qualities and powers. He has ten 
powers (daSabala), four grounds of confidence {catvari vakaradyani) 
and eighteen unique attributes or perfections (astadasavenika 
dharinah). The personality of the Tathagata cannot be doubted. 
He is credited with a free phenomenalising activity by which he 
assumes at will, actuated by infinite compassion, forms to succour all 
beings. He is not invested with creative and other cosmic functions 
as in the Brahmanital conceptions of ISvara. Karma accounts for the 
existence of the universe and gradation of beings (karmajam loka- 
vaidtryam). Out of compassion, Buddha saves all beings. His 
compassion is a free act of grace; it knows no distinction and suffers 
from no limitation of time or extent. It is this mahakaruna which 

1 To illustrate the distinction. Sex:-love can be got over by directing the 
mind to the Transcendent which grips it so entirely that sex ceases to have 
any attraction. it can be got rid of by being conscious of its inherent hollow¬ 
ness. The latter alternative is analogous to the Madhyamika discipline, 

i uktarft bye tad bliagavata: dharmakaya buddha bhagaVfrntah* n& khaki 
punar imam, bhik:javah., satk£yam kayaih manyadhvam. dharmakaya- 
parinispattito mark bhiksavo dmksyanty r ‘sa ca tathagatakayo bliutakoti- 
prabhtvito drastavyo yad nta PrajMparamitiL ASP. p. 94- 
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Tathagata the Deity, a personal God, He takes indivi 
Thterest in beings and continuously strives for their good* 

A difference is sometimes made between Prajftaparamita (Absolute) 
and the Tathagata, the personalised aspect of the Absolute. Prajna 
is taken as the matrix from which the Tathagatas have sprung. 1 * 
Godhead is a manifestation, a particular phenomenalisation of 
Dharmata which is transcendent- There is no restriction as regards 
the number and form of the Tathagatas. According to the needs and 
circumstances, the Buddhas arise and manifest themselves. A 
personal god is in some sense lower in the hierarchy of the real. The 
relation of the Deity (tathagata) to the Absolute (prajha, &unyat&) 
is one-sided; the former depends on the latter, and not vice versa. 
It is a free identity; metaphysically, the Tathagata is a principle 
of a lower order than prajha.® 

The acceptance of God may appear to be an after-thought and 
even unwarranted in the Madhyamika system. Buddhism has always 
laid stress on self-effort; it has even repudiated Isvara. 3 It has be n 
a religion of works than of grace. Simultaneous with the revolution 
in Buddhism which changed it from the radical pluralism of the 
Hinayana to the absolutism of the Mahayana, there was felt the need 
for a mediating principle between the absolute and phenomenal 
beings. Buddha is that mediator. In Prajha he is identical with the 
absolute; but as a human being subjecting himself to all the limita¬ 
tions, he is at once phenomenaL Buddha soon came to be deified. 
His enlightenment was not an accident; it was deliberately and 
freely chosen by the Deity. And Gautama the Buddha is just one of 
those innumerable manifestations in the past and the future. Nor 
is Buddha different from other beings. In essence they are identical 
with him; every being is Buddha iu the making. 4 'The Buddhas were 
subjected to a six-fold process of evolution; they were multiplied, 
immortalised, deified, spiritualised, universalised and unified.” 4 The 
process, however, is not historical or accidental. The logical necessity 
to find a mediating principle between the Absolute and phenomena 


1 ASP. p. 254, In the invocation to Prajfliparanuta (ASP. p. 1) it in explicitly 
stated that PrajM is the matrix of all the world-teachers, the Buddhas* 
yo* dhika janayitr! c a mata tvam ari vatsalft; 
yad buddha lokagurava^i putras tatva kfp&avah 

* The position ol l£vara in the Vedanta is analogous to this, 

a BCA, IX, ng ff. (BCAP. p. 344 ff.) MKV. 77. TSP. pp, 4 H *■ 

4 Har Dayal— The Bodhisaitva Doctrine, p. 28- 
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ven rise to the religion of the MTicllivcinuba and the acceptance 

of,God. . 

There can be no religion without the consciousness of a being that is 
transcendent. A contrast must be felt between the exalted Being 
(God) and the finite creatures. Semitic religions—Judaism, Christianity 
and "Mahommedanism—magnify this difference to the extent of 
creating an unbridgeable gulf between the two; the difference between 
the two is one of kind and is eternal. These religions minimise and 
even ignore the basic fact of the affinity of God and man as spirit. 
The two cannot differ in kind, as this would mean lack of relationship; 
man cannot worship a mere other, and God would not condescend to 
save man. Any relation, even the relationship of worshipper and 
worshipped, presupposes a fundamental unity which provides the 
platform for these differences that are relative. This aspect of religion 
is emphasised by the philosophical religions of India, Vedanta, 
Buddhism and even Jainism. God and man are not different. How 
can religious consciousness obtain without difference, in the absence 
of the contrast between the transcendent being and finite beings, it 


might be asked. The difference, however, need not be that of one 
thing arid another differing eternally in kind, but one of states or 
stages of the same being; there is enough contrast felt between the 
ideal and the actual to sustain the religious consciousness. 

A necessary implication of the non-difference between God and 
man is that both of them have to be considered as aspects of a more 
basic 1 big—the Absolute; they are appearances and not ultimate. 

God is a personal manifestation, the individualisation, of the Absolute. 

As this is a free phenomenalisation, there is no conceivable limit to 
the number, form and occasion of these manifestations. All beings j 
have, also to be considered as God; Buddha (Gautama) is not the only 
instance of man attaining perfection. Absolutism translated in terms 
of religion can only be a Pantheism. It is necessarily committed to the 
unity of all beings, t he identity of God and man and the transcendence 
of tire Absolute. All this is exemplified in the Maclhyamika religion 
of the Triple Body of the Buddha (Trikaya). 

The conception of Prajnaparamita is the distinctive feature of the 
Madhyamika system. That dominates every part of its philosophy— 
its metaphysic, ethics and religion. Prajna is the non-dual knowledge 
(jfianam advayam). As pointed out before, the dialectic reaches its 
fruition througii three 'moments’; the antinomical conflict of opposed 
views of the real advanced by speculative systems (dr^fivada); their 
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„ which exposes their hollowness (ifinyata); and intuiti£_. ... 

ttffHfeeal in which the duality of 'is' and 'not is' is totally resolved 
(prajfia). It is the Absolute beyond Reason, Implicit in the process, 
Prajha guides the entire dialectical movement. 

Praj ha as non-conceptirai knowledge removes avidva, which, in 
this system, is the inveterate tendency to conceptualise things. 
Passions (attachment and aversion), all of which have their origin 
in this tendency, cease on the attainment of prajha, Prajha is not 
merely Intellectual Intuition but Freedom as well 
Praj haparam^a—the Absolute—is also identified with Tathagata 
—-the Deity who is its freely phenomenalised aspect* Essentially a 
fact of religious consciousness, the Tathagata serves as the principle 
of mediation between the Absolute (sunyata) and phenomenal beings, 
This is the logic implied in the admission of the Triple Buddhakaya* 
Anything like an adequate treatment of the implications of the 
Prajhaparamita conception would have to consider Prajha (Intuition) 
as Absolute, as Freedom and as Tathagata* 



CHAPTER NINE 


ABSOLUTE AND PHENOMENA 


I THE ABSOLUTE IS 5 UN YA— TRANSCENDENT 

R A j NAPARAM IXA as non-dual Intuition is the Absolute, 
This was shown in the last chapter. The converse is equally 



r significant The Real is non-dual—free from all empirical 
predicates and relation* It is Sunya, devoid of every kind of 
determination. The Real (tattva) is invariably defined, in the 
Madhya mika treatises, as transcendent to thought 1 as non-relative, 
non-deterniinate, quiescent, iion-discursive, non-dual.* AH possible 
modes of predication are classified unitor four heads: bhava (existence, 
affirmation) and abh^va (non-existence, negation) are the primary 
modes which are conjointly affirmed (ubhayam) or disjunctively 
denied (na bhavah, naivabhavah) to make the third and the fourth 
class of predicates respectively* Tattva cannot be characterised by 
any of these predicates taken singly or in combination. 3 This point has 
been reiterated with regard to all categories of thought—causality, 
motion, substance. Relation, Self (atmail) and inodes. 

Different systems of philosophy which conceive the Real on any of 
these conceptual patterns are also criticized, and the inherent flaw 
in their attitude is demonstrated. The dialectic demonstrates, by a 
series of yedudio ad ahsurdum (prasangapadana) arguments that 
phenomena and the categories which define them are relative, valid 
only under certain conditions. A thing is significant as it is related 
causally or otherwise to other things. It is nothing apart from the 
spatio-temporal continuum on which it depends for its existence. It 
is a narrow, false, view that considers particular entities as 
independent things in themselves. "There is no entity 11 , says 
Nagarjuna, "that is not dependent. An absolute non-relational entity 

1 buddher agocaras tattvaifr buddhifi sarftvrtir ucyate. BCA. IX, 2. 

* ap&ra-pratyayam Mntaiii prapaficair aprapaftcitam; 
nirvikalpam aaamrtham etat tattvasya laksanam, MK. XVIII. 9. 

* CL the celebrated verse quoted at various places. (BCAP. p. 359; Sarva 
Daria na Sattgraha Chap, n Bauddha Darsana) : na san nasart na sadasan na 
d-pyanubhayltniakam; catuskoti-vinirmuktaih tattvam Madhyamika viduh- 
This is probably from Saraha. See Subhasita $ antgrahah. 
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> dharmah) does not therefore exist, Relativity or dependence 

rim invariable mark of the unreal. The Real (tattva) is the absolute, 
sdf-conceived and self-existent (apara-pratyayam). Conversely, the 
dependent Is an appearance. Pratitya-samutp&da is thus equated 
with Sunyata, unreality, 2 The unreal lacks a nature of its own 
(nihsvabMvatfi). 

Two considerations stand out prominently in the Madhyamika 
notion of the Absolute: its utter indeterminateness and the consequent 
non-accessibility to Reason. The one emphasises the logical nature 
of the absolute; the other the mode of its apprehension. The Absolute 
is very aptly termed Srniya, as it is devoid of all predicates. Even 
existence, unity, selfhood and goodness cannot be affirmed of it. One 
is precluded from asserting that if "is” (sat), a positive ens (bhava)* 
It would then be subject to origination, decay and death; there is no 
empirical existence which is free from these characteristics, 3 An 
entity has its being in an environment; it derives ail its meaning as 
co-operating with other entities which together make the universe; 
it affects and is affected by other entities; technically, it is samskrta; 
but the absolute is not such an entity* 4 Moreover, in conceiving it as 
a bhava (ens), we have perforce to take it as engendered by specific 
causes and conditions; it is not anything by itself* & [f the Absolute 
could not be conceived as bhava, a fortiori the category of non- 
existence (abhava) cannot apply to it. Non-existence, as cessation, 
comes into being on the destruction of things that had been existing*' 1 
The Absolute as Nirvana is conceived by some as the cessation of all 
desires and aversions. This implies that it was not existent before the 
destruction. The Absolute then would be as much subject to temporal 
limitation as the desires and aversions on whose cessation it supervenes* 
Moreover, the cessation has to be brought about by the operation of 
certain forces and conditions. And as these may not always be 

1 MK. XXIV. jq, Cf, Cfi. IX, 2; hetupratyaya-samagrim pratitya jatasva 
parayattatmalabhasya pratibimbasyeva kutah sasvabhavatfi. BCAP, p. 354* 
a yak prat ? tyaaamutpSdab ^unyatHrii tfiih praeaksmahe. MK. XXIV, 18, 
yab p rati tya-samutpad aft £fmyata aaiva tc mati; 

bkfrvah svatantro n&stiti siiiihanadas tav^tnlah. quoted in BCAP* p. 4x7. 


3 Whavas t&van na nirv&naxh jaramararia-laksanam: 
prasajyet&sti bliavo hi na j arama ran aril vina. MK, XXV, 4* 

* bMvai ca yadi nirvanaih nirvlujaih samskrtatii bhav^t. MK. XXV, 5* 
■ MK. XXV, 6. 

* yady aohav&i ca nirv§nam anupadaya tat katham; 
nirvanaih na hy abbavo'sti yo'rmpadaya vidyate. MK, XXV, 8* 
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the Absolute has to depend on the off-chance of their 
^occurrence, 1 

These difficulties might he avoided, it might be thought, if non- 
existence were taken as an other to existence or as its opposite. This 
would be a species of existence and is subject to the objections already 
urged with regard to the conception of existence. Or, if it is a non¬ 
entity, like the square-circle, liare/s horn etc,, then it is a mere name 
and less than nothing. 

Attempts to combine the concepts of existence and non-existence 
are less plausible. Hegel has made familiar the notion of a synthesis 
which unifies and yet retains the differences in its grip. Neither the 
differents without the unity nor the bare unity without the differences 
arc significant in his view. The real is a concrete whole, a universal 
which subsumes particulars without annulling them. 

Without entering into the intricacies and details of the Hegelian 
conception of the Absolute, it may be pointed out that the Madhya- 
mika system has had before it such a synthetic view of the absolute 
in the third alternative, (bhava and abhava, sat and asat). It has 
rejected this pattern too as not applicable to the absolute. If the two 
ingredients, existence and non-existence or identity and difference, 
retain their nature in the synthesis, the combination is subject to the 
difficulties urged with regard to each alternative. 3 We should have 
added to our difficulty by creating some more problems: the manifest 
incompatibility in affirming two opposed characteristics at once 3 
and the necessity of formulating a new relationship between the 
composite synthesis on the one hand and the components on the other. 4 

The considered Maclhyamika criticism is that reciprocity or mutual 
dependence of unity on difference and vice versa is a mark of the 
unreal. 6 This detracts from its nature as absolute. Bound up with the 
above is the contention that such an absolute is within Reason 
(buddhi) l is Reason itself. But buddhi hides the real nature of the 


1 MKV. pp. 529-30. 

* MK. XXV, ir-13. 

3 bhaved ahhavo bhavai ea nirvavam ubhayam katham; 

na tayor ekatr astitvam iJokatamasor yathi.. MK. XXV, 14. 

4 For a fuller criticism of the Hegelian conception reference may be made 
to Chaps. V and XII. 

3 yo'peksya siddhyatc bhavas tarn evapeksva siddhyati; 
yadi yo'pekptavyafc s$ siddhyataih karri apeksya kah. MK. X, 10. 
parasparUpeksayoh karmakarakavadeva siddhir, na avabhavikf. 

MKV. p, 189. 
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Hegel's absolute is the samvrti (Appearance) of k 
Mfidbyamika. 

The fourth alternative 0 f the negation of both existence and non' 
existence does not appear to be more convincing. Granting that this 
is true, hew is one to, know that to be so? There is no ego in Nirvana, 
as the psychic functions and states are admittedly absent there. 1 

If the category of existence or non-existence cannot be applied to 
the absolute, there is Jess justification for applying other categories— 
^permanence, chan ge; substance (atman) modes, unity, plurality, etc. 
Whatever may be the empirical value of these categories as devices 
lor interpreting phenomena, they are not assignable determinations 
of the absolute. T he Madhyamika dialectic relentlessly exposes their 
relative and empirical character. They belong to the region of the 
empirical truth— -samvrti satya. 

U might be considered that we arc stretching the point too far: 
the terms Being,i Substance, Unity, Becoming, Plurality may be used 
in a slightly differ ent but legitimate sense to characterise the ultimately 
real Such confidence, however, is born of dogmatism. There is no 
term, concept or category, however exalted and general, that can 
apply both to Pie absolute and phenomena uni voce . The two never 
stand on the same plane; they cannot be related, compared or 
contrasted. Words do not denote the absolute in any recognisable 
sense. TV " Absolute is incommensurable and inexpressible; it is 
utterly transcendent to thought—Sfmya. 

f ‘Appellation ceases with the absence of the objects of thought: The 
absolute as the essence of all ; kings is not horn, nor does it cease to be 1 - 


II CONSIDERATION Ol SOME MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT SUNYAtA 

(THE ABSOLUTE) 

If nothing can be predicated of the Absolute and no terms can be 
applied to it, how then do we continue to speak of it? How can it be 
cognised at all as the ultimately Real? 

i. The Absolute, it is true, is not known in the way that particular 
phenomena are known. As their reality, however, it is known as the 

1 MKY. p.533. 

a nivrttam abhidhatavyani nivrtte dttagocare; 
anutpann&mruddM hi nirviLyam iva dbarmata. MK. XVIII, 7, 
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the norm of all things. The Absolut & does not possesstTny" 
aTtnbute of its own; but its presence can be indicated even by an 
ascribed mark (saiuaropat). 1 It is asked: He >w can the anaksara 
(literally, the inexpressible) be understood an 4 taught (declared)? 
The absolute is known as the reality of the appearances, what they 
falsely stand for. By discovering, removing, the superimposed 
character of phenomena, the true nature of the a bsolute is revealed. 
Technically, this is called adhyaropapavadanyay'a—tbe method of 
removal of the ascription. Phenomena are utilised devices (upaya) 
to reach the unconditioned (paramartha) which is their end (upeya). 
There is no other means of expressing the inexpressible,^ 

Although an ascribed character may not constitute the real, yet it 
can indicate it as its ground. Even an ascribed ma rk can serve the 
purpose of definition. In one sense, it may be said t hat the cognition 
of everything is the cognition of the absolute; becaus e it is that which 
appears under these varied and veiled forms, 3 In another sense, the 
absolute is not known through any of these form.?; for it is not a 
particular entity. We really know it when nothing \4 se before us. 
The real language is silence, 4 The Absolute is totally free from 
conception; it is not open to thought. 

The transcendence of the absolute must not be understood to mean 
that it is an other that lies outside the world of phenomena. There are 
not two sets of the real, The Absolute is the reality of ttie apparent 
(dharmanam dhurtnata); it is their real nature (vastavikam rupam). 
Conversely, phenomena are the veiled form or false appearance of 
the Absolute (sarnvrtam rupam). If this position is discountenanced 
and two reals are accepted, there would be no point in calling one of 
them the absolute and the other appearance. Both would be equally, 
unconditionedly, re&L The absolute, as lacking determinations and 
without any recognisable content, would even be less real than the 


3 anak^arasya dharmasya £rutih ka desana ca ka; &nlyate desyate capi 
sam£ropad anak^arah- Saying of Buddha, quoted in MKV. p. 264. BCAP. 
P- 

* MK, XXV, 10. tasm&n nirvanadhigamapSyatv&d avaSyam eva yathava 
thita samvrtir adav abhyupey^ bhajanam iva salilSxthini. MKV, p. 494- 

3 Brahman, in the Vedanta, is likewise taken as unknown (avedya) and at 
the same time as known in all cognition (sarvapratyayavedya). 

* yohnipalambhah sarvad har nmnaih sa Prajftapara nitl. ASP, p- 177, 
yada na bhivo nabhayp match samtisthate purah; 

lad^nyaga tyabha vena nirSlainbani pra^amyatu BC A* IX, 35, 

Paramaribo hy iiryaniLm tusnimbhitva eva, MKV. p. 57. 
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.mplfucal. The absolute is the only real, it is identical with phenomena. 
The difference between the two is epistemic—subjective and not real. 
In full accordance with this, Nagarjuna declares that there is not the 
least difference between the Absolute and the universe; 1 ft fhe 
Universe viewed as a whole is the Absolute, viewed as a process it is 
the phenomenal—Having regard to causes and conditions (constitut¬ 
ing all phenomena; wc call this world)—phenomenal world. This 
same world, when causes and conditions are disregarded, i.t\ the 
world as whole, sub specie aeternitaUs) is called the Absolute*” 11 


2 , Some absolutists have fallen into the illusion that there is a 
double process—the initial transformation of the Absolute into 
phenomena and its later reconversion to its pristine state through 
knowledge. The VijMnavadms invariably speak of consciousness as 
undergoing the process of defilement (samkleia) and purification 
(vyavadana). In the pre-Sankara Vedanta too we find a similar 
notiou of retramformation of the world into Brahman (prapanca- 
pravilaya) implying that there had been an original degradation of 


Brahman. 3 

AH this is wrong according to the Madhyamika. There has been no 
initial fall, and there is no need for re-transformation* Nirvana, says 
Nagarjuna, is non-ceasing, unachieved- 4 There is only the dissolution 
of false views (kalpanaksaya), but no becoming in the real. The 
Absolute has always been of one uniform nature (tathata, sarvakaJam 
tathabhavat). In the last resort, the consciousness of achievement too 
is subjective. 

The function of the Madhyaiuika dialectic is not to bring about a 
change in things, but in our mentality* Therefore it is declared in the 
texts that through wisdom the real things are not made unreal; things 
themselves are unreal. 5 Sunyata is not an arbitrary prescription to 

1 na samsarasya nirvanat kididd asti vi&e sari am; 
na nirvanasya sarhsarat kkficid asti v^esanani* MK. XXV , 19. 

Cf, also: tathagatayaU?vabhavastatsvabhavain idamjagat. MK. XXII, 16. 

* ya Stjavam-javibMva npddaya pratitya va; 
so'pratltyanupadaya uirvanam upadi^yate MK. XXV, 9. 

' (Stcher bat sky's Translation, Nirvuna p. 48) 

J Cf- The prapafica-pravilaya-v£da of Bliaxtrprapaftea, Sankara's Bh$?ya 
on Br * SiLt. Ilf, ii, 21. 

1 aprahinam asa;apraptam anucchinnam a^a^vatam; 
animddham anutparmam etau nirvariaxn ucyate, MK, XXV, 3. 

6 yan na £unyataya dhannan d&nyftii karoti, api tu dhann£ eva 
Kstyapaparivartit p. (63)* also quoted in MKV. p. 248* 
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f things as unreal; it is the revelation of their intrinsic nature , 1 
And this frees the human mind of the cobwebs of false views and 
wrong perspectives* 

3 : Very often the Absolute of the Madhyamika is taken by the 
misinformed as a non-entity, a mere nothing. The system k dubbed 
as rank nihilism. Ignorance in this matter is born of prejudice. The 
terms Sunya and Sunyata which are used by the Madhyaniika in 
referring to his Absolute seem to have provided the cue for such crit¬ 
icism, There is,however, hardly any justification for characterising the 
Madhyaniika as a nihilist. No absolutism would, in that case, escape 
this charge, 2 * for everyone of them has to negate all predicates of the 
absolute. There is no reason to single out the Madhyaniika as specially 
nihilistic. If anything, his is a very consistent form of absolutism. 

Not only affirmative predicates (bhSva, sat) but also negative 
predicates (abhava, asat) are denied of the real. The Madhyamika 
does not specially favour the negative view. We are on the contrary 
expressly warned against taking Sony at a as abhava® (non-existence). 

The negative method implied in the rejection of all views by the 
Madhyarnika dialectic may also have led some critics to take the 
system as barren and nihilistic in outlook* The Madby&rnika rejects 
every view as falsification of the real, The rejection is, however, a 
means, the only means open to absolutism, to free the real of the 
accidental accretions with which the finite mind invests it through 
ignorance; it is not an end. It is a confusion to regard the "no views 
of the real” attitude of the Madhyamika as a "no reality” view, 4 

Negation itself is significant because there is an underlying reality 
“the subjacent ground. If there were no transcendent ground, how 


1 na&unyarh £unyavad drstnra nirvimam me bhaWsyaii; 
mtthyadrKter na njrvanaih vamayanti tathagatSh. CS, VIII, y. 

2 Sankara too complains that his Brahman is misunderstood as non¬ 
existent, as nothing (£unyam), by men of weak intellect, simply because it is 
devoid of empirical determinations: digde^aguijta-gati phala-bheda^Qnyath hi 
pararnart hasod advayani brahma maudabuddhinam as ad iva pvalibhati. 

Sankara s Commentary on theC/t. Up. VIII, I t (p, 437 , AnandMrama Edn.) 

31 atra brfunah: &unyatayarn na tva/ii vetsi prayojanam; 
iQnyatatii sfmyatartharii ca tata evatii vibanyase. MK XXIV, 7; 

See also Kdriha, 13. ' * 

bhavSahs tu nastitvam §unyatarthaift parikaipayan, prapafica-j&lajn eva 
sarhvardiiayainSnb na innyat&yaifr prayojanam vetti, evarh pratitya-samut- 
p&da^abdasya yc/rthab o $£ny ata-sa hdasyarthab abliavasabdarthaiii ca 
sunyatartham ity adhyaropya bhavan asman upalabh&te, MKV, pp h 491; 499, 

4 The confusion lies in taking no determination as negative determination. 
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view be condemned as false; A view is false, becau 
faistfies the real , makes the tiling appear other than what it is in 
itself. Falsity implies the real (hut is falsified, Plienoinenu are 
characterised as saihvrti, because they cover the real nature of things 

(sarvapadartha-tattv&cchadanat samvrtih). 

Nagarjuna is emphatic in stating that without the acceptance of 
the paratnartha (the- ultimate reality) there can be no deliverance 
(Nirvana) from Samsara . 1 That the unconditioned (paramarthn 
satya) cannot be determined as this or that, but is the indetermiiitno 
par excellence, is not to be construed as denial of the ultimately real. 
That would be a deplorable misunderstanding of Sun y at a . 3 

If the Paramartha were not beyond concept and speech, it would 
cease to be that and would be identical with the empirical. As the 
ultimate Norm which serves as the absolute standard of evaluation, 
it is beyond the possibility of any change or limitation . 3 

The Madhyamika is not a nihilist; only, he resists all attempts to 
determine what is essentially Indeterminate. The Absolute cannot 
even be identified with Being or Consciousness, as this would be to 
compromise its nature as the unconditioned ground of phenomena. 
The Tattva, howe ver, is accepted by the Madhyamika as the Reality 
of all things (dharmanam dharniata), their essential nature (prakrtir 
dharmanam). It is uniform and universal, neither decreasing, nor 
increasing, neither originating nor decaying, the Absolute alone is 
in itself (akrtrima svabhava). The Absolute is that intrinsic form in 
which things would appear to the clear vision of an Arya (realised 
saint) free from ignorance.'* 

4 . It might be urged that a thing which lacks ah determinations is 
as good as nothing; it is an abstraction empty of all content and lacks 

1 paramartham anagamya nirvatiam nadhigamyatfi. MK. XXIV. 10. 

this contention of Nagarjuna is ciearly based on the well-known Urtcim 
text—asti bhiksavas tad ajatam abhutam asaihskrtam etc. {Udd-m, p. Ho, 

a vinaSayati durdrsta iunyata inandamedhasam; sarpo yatha durgfhito 
vidya va dusprasiidhita,. MK. XXIV , II. 

a Arya Satya~dvayavatara, quoted in BCAP. p. 36b; MK 1 /. pp. 374 - 5 - 

* Can-lraklrti pnts the matter very explicitly thus: 

y;tdi khalu tad adhyaropad bbavadbhir asBty ucyate kid ream tat? ya sa 
dkarnt&n&m dharmatei nama saiva tatsvarfipam. at.ha keyajfi dharnianlm 
dha-ma'ta? clharmanarii ivabMvsdj. prakrtih. ka cevarii pmfcftg? 
*unyata. keyam ^unyati? naihsvabhdvyani. kirn ldath naib-svabhavyam i 
la that a, keyatfi tathatS? tathabhUvo'vikantvam sadaiva sthdyita, sr.ryadanutpada 
patranirapek^a lvad akrtrirriatvat svabhava tty ucyate. MKY, pp- ^04-5. 
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ihe concrete alone is real, The absolute, on this coUteni, JU( 
riins within itself all determinations. On this account it cannot 
be foreign to thought; it may even be identical with it. 

1 he possible Hegelian criticism of the Madhyamika absolute is from 
a specific standpoint; it assumes a particular kind of metaphysics. 
Tf the .undamental assumption that the Real is Reason is conceded 
the criticism becomes pertinent. But nothing could justify the initial 
assumption—''What is not accessible to thought is unreal.” This is 
virtually to deny intellectual intuition and to restrict all cognition 
to judgment. All this directly traverses the Madhyamika position, 
and has to be rejected as dogmatic speculation. Inaccessibility of the 
Absolute to thought does not mean that it is a non-entity. The 
Madhyamika holds that the Absolute is cognised in a non-dual 
intuition—Prajiia. It is that Intuition itself. 


tit DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE MADHYAMIKA AND VEDANTA 
ABSOLUTISM* 

In the Madhyamika, Vijfianavada and Vedanta systems, the 
Absolute is non-conceptual and non-empirical; it is realised in a 
transcendent non-dual experience, variously called by them prajna- 
paramita, lokottara-jhana and a pa roksari u b h u t i respectively. AH 
emphasise the inapplicability of empirical determinations to the 
Absolute, and employ the language of negation. They are agreed or 
the formal aspect of the absolute. The Vedanta and Vijnanavada, 
however, identify the absolute with something that is experienced 
in some form even empirically—the Vedanta with Pure Being 
(sanmatia) which is atman (substance) and the Vijnanavada with 
Consciousness (willing). Taking these as real, they try to remove the 
wrong ascriptions which make the absolute appear as a limited 
empirical thing. When, however, the atman or vijnana is absolute, it 
is a misuse of words to continue to call it by such terms' for there is 
no other hom which it could be distinguished. They are also reduced to 
the Madhyamika position of the Absolute as the utterly inexpressible 
Words can only be used metaphorically to characterise or rather to 
indicate it. 


Thereis, however, this difference that the Vedantaand Vijnanavada 
owing to their identification of the real with Atman or Vijliana, are 

J, F £ £,“«S^m the 
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more able to provide a bridge between the wovl 
appearance and the Absolute. The transition ,7 corns easier, 1 he 
Madhyamika by liis insistence on the sheer transcendence of the 
absolute and his refusal to identify it with anything met with in 
experience appears to do violence to ou^accustomed ways of approach. 
He is too abrupt and harsh. But in principle, however, there is no 
difference in the form of the Absolutes in all these systems. Sunyata. 
represents the form of all absolutism. 

The Vedanta and Vijnanavada characterisation of the Madhyamika 
as Sunyavada is worthy of consideration, as it brings out a difference. 
Both Vedanta and Vijnhnavada analyse illusion and show that the 
illusory appears on a real ground (adlnsfhana) but for which illusion 
itself would not be possible. The world-illusion too is thus a super¬ 
imposition on Brahman or Vijiifina. 1 It is not true to say, as is done by 
Vedanta and Vijnanavada, that the Madhyamika conceives illusion 
to occur without any underlying ground (nirarihisfhan abhran 1 a). 
Tattva as Dharmata or Bhutakoti is accepted by the Madhyamika 
as the underlying ground of phenomena. But it is not shown by him 
to be immanent in experience, how Dharmata activates andiliumines 
empirical things. Not that the Madhyamika takes the Absolute and 
the world of phenomena as two different sets of entities; but the 
Absolute is nowhere explicitly shown to be in things constituting their 
very soul- The relation between the two is not made abundantly clear. 
This may be said to constitute a drawback in the Madhyamika 
conception of the Absolute* 

The case is, however, different with the Vedanta and Vijnanavada. 
Brahman is no doubt devoid of determinations; it cannot be made an 
object of thought as a particular thing is. But it is self-evident 
(svayampraka^a) and because of this anything becomes evident; it 
implicitly, invariably and unconditionally illumines things. In a 
slight!;' different manner Vijnanavada shows that the object is 
dependent on consciousness, and not vice versa. Vijnana is self- 
conscious (svasarhvedya) and is creative of the object. Factually, 
the Madhyamika Absolute too is immanent, but epistemologically 
it is not shown to be such. 

In the Vedanta and Vijnanavada, it is possible to speak of the 
intuition o/the absolute. Brahman or Vijnana. But this can only be in 
a metaphoric, and not literal, sense. For in the highest experience. 


1 atmadlrarmopaca.ro hi vividho yah prav&rtate; 
idjfl&oapari^&me 1 sau. Trimdikd. I 
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e difference can be made between Brahman or Vijhana 
and the person knowing it. They become intrinsically one. In the 
Madhyamika it is truer to speak of the Intuition (Prajna) itself as the 
Absolute, 

iv avidya 

The Absolute in itself is indeterminate (£unya); no category of 
thought applies to it. It is avidya (Ignorance) that invests it with all 
the colourful forms that we come across in ordinary experience. It is 
the cause of appearance. If the absolute is the realm of ultimate 
a truth (paramartha satya), avidya belongs to appearance (samvrti), 
is samvrti itself* 

Avidya hides the real from us, and in its place puts forth the unreal 
appearance. 1 The Salidamba Sutra defines it as the non-apprehension 
of the Real (tattve apratipattih) and its misapprehension as some¬ 
thing else* (mithya pratipattih). There are thus two functions of 
avidya: one is obscurative (avarana), covering the real nature of 
tilings; the other is constructive, as it throws up a false appearance 
(as&tkhyapana). These two correspond to the Vedanta notion of 
avidya having two powers, avrti (veiling) and viksepa (creative). 
'The two functions are inter-related: without the emergence of an 
unreal appearance there could be no obscuration of the real; the false 
has to take the place of the real; and without non-apprehension of the 
true nature of the real there could be no false notion about it. If we 
were in possession of true knowledge, the illusion could not even get 
started. 

The precise nature of avidya in the Madhyamika system consists 
in the inveterate tendency to indulge in conceptual construction 
(saukalpa). The Real is Indeterminate (sunya); the viewing of it 
through thought-forms is avidya. For instance, to consider the real 
as substance (atman), or as mode (dharrna), as One or Many, as 
Unchanging (§a£vata) or Ceasing (uccheda). Existence (astitva) and 
Non-existence (nastitva) etc., are some of the forms of falsification 
(viparyasa). 

^ abhutaih khyapayaty art hath T-hutam avrtya vartate; 

avidya jayamLineva kamalatahkavrttivat. BCAF- P- 35 2 * 
a tattve'pratipattir mithya pratipattir ajiijimm avidyetl From the 
ScHistamhaSttfra as quoted in BCAF. 35 2 - p, 222, MKV. p. 564, MA. VI, 28, 
niohah svabhavavaramldht sarfivrtih, satyarn taya khyatiyad evakrtrimarit, 
avidyS hi padarthasatsvarupiropika. syabk&vadarsanavara^tmika samvjtifcL. 
MA. p. 23. 
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for the Vaibhasika or the Satitrantika would consist 
_ _ _ t of unity, permanence and universality/ on what is really 
plural, transitory and uniquely particular, In this system the Real 
is identified with the changing modes—-the dharmas. Avidya is 
satkayadTsti, the endowing of discrete momentary entities (anatma 
dharmas)' with substantiality, identity and permanence, e.g, in the 
apprehension of the flame or the stream as one. In the Vedanta, 
avidya is j rat the reverse. The Real is unchanging Pure Being (atman); 
it is identical at all times, and there is no plurality or difference, 
Avidya consists in the differentiation into T and You' of what is 
essentially one indivisible whole devoid of every kind of difference. 
In ftoi Vijhanavada, the real is Consciousness without the trace of an 
gfUer confronting it. Pure Consciousness (Yijnaptimatrata) is devoid 
of the duality of the knover and the known (grahadvaya). Avidya 
is the appearance of the object as an entity existing independently 
of consciousness with which it is really identical 

For the Madhyamika not only difference but identity too is avidya; 
the real is neither one nor many, neither permanent nor momentary; 
neither subject (vijnana) nor object. These are relative to each other 
and are equally unreal. The Real is purely indeterminate, and all 
attempts to identify it with Being, Becoming, Consciousness etc., 
arc vikaipa, subjective devices. Nagaijuha says: "K tlie apprehen¬ 
sion of the impermanent as permanent is illusion, why is the 
apprehension of the indeterminate as impermanent not illusion as 
well." 1 

In the Abhidharmika, Vedanta and Vijnanavada systems particular 
concepts or ways of viewing the real are avidya; they of course differ, 
as shown above, in what they take to be avidya. For the Madhyamika, 
avidya. is much wider and more general in scope: conceptualisation 
as such (not merely particular conceptsj \ any view without exception, 
is avidya. Reason as the faculty of conceptualisation is avidya. It is 
said: '"Reason (buddhi) is not grounded in the real; it is a subjective 
play of the imagination (vikalpasvabhava); and all vik&lpa is avidya 
—as it apprehends the non-entity (avastugrahitvat). Thus it is said: 
Vikalpa is, by its nature, of the stuff of avidya." 3 




1 anitye nityam ity evatfi yadi graho vipa.rya.yab; 

amtyam ity api grahab kuiiye Idrii na viparyayah. MK. XXII, 14. 

5 bnddhih samvrtir ucyata iti sarva hi bhuddlur Mambana-riiralambariataya 
vilcalpasvabh&va, vikatpai ca satva evdmdyUsuahhdvah, avastugrAhitvtt. yad 
ilia: "vikalpab svayam evayam avidyirupatadi gatah 1 iti. BCAP. p. 366. 
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v , the Abhidharmika system ^atkayadrsri (Substance-^ j s 
Avidya; for the Vijnanavada, bahya or visaya-drsfi (objectification) 
is avidya; for the Vedanta bhedadf§ti {differentiation} is ayic iyg, For 
the Madhyamika all viewing, drsfi as such, is avidya; drsti is r fralpana, 
and kalpana is the ascription of features which are non-ex as tent in 
reality , 1 

In keeping with the equation of avidyS with Buddhi (reas on) we are 
told that avidya has its origin in pointless attention— distraction 
{ayoni^o manaskara ), 2 The distracted mind does not confi Ine itself to 
a point, to the thing in hand; but hits, like a butterflyi, from one 
thing to another* This ensues in comparing, differentiating, ia«p f ntify- 
ing and synthesising things; i.e* in viewing things in relation to 
other. A related view of things comprehends only appearan^, 
Prajha, on the other hand, is the intensity of concentration of mind 
(niivikalpa-jfiana); the thing is known then as it really is (prajna 
yathabhutam artharh prajanati). 

Avidya is begmmngfess; for there is no assignable limit, prior or 
q posterior, to the existence of the phenomenal world (sarhsara is 
anavaragrah), and saffisara cannot be without avidya and its satellite 
kleias* Though beginningless, it has an end. It cannot be argued that 
what is without beginning is without end as well. The seed is produced 
from the tree and this from the seed, it is thus without any assignable 
prior limit* But it can be destroyed by hre or other causes. a Likewise, 
avidya anti other kle£as (passions) which are at the root of 
phenomena can be reduced to nullity on the attainment of insight 
(prajiia )* 4 

What is the nature of avidya—is it an erts or a non-ens? Is it Real 
or unreal? It Is contended by the Realists that that which makes the 
false appear can no c itself be unreal* The dream-objects may be 
unreal, but the dreaming act and the disturbing conditions of the 
mind which cause the dream-objects are real. If avidya itself were 


1 kalpan& hy ahhutasvabhavam artham aropayati. CSV. p* 294. 

* iiktarn hi PraWyasamuipdda Sutre bhagavata: avidyapi, bhik^avab, 
sahetuka sapiatyaya sanidana, ka£ cavidy§ya hetuh. ayoniso, bhik$avo p 
mauaskaro avidy&yft hetuh, 

avilo inohajo manaskaro avidy&y& hetur ity a to avidya sariilcalpaprabhava 
bhavati, MKV. p* 452 , 

* yatha bijasya <fe$o*nto na cddis tasya vidyate; 

tathi. kararia-vaikalySj janmano'pi na sambhavafe C§ VIII, 25. 

* CSV. pp, 29-jo. 
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HSdh&f non-existent how could it cause the appearance? Not 1 
itvraya real, by this argument, but there is a real causation. Even 
in the absolutism of VijMnavada, consciousness (citta) is credited 
with the two inherently real Junctions of initial defilement and later 
purification. The implied argument is that bondage and freedom are 
real; spiritual life would not be possible without these being considered 
real. Bondage is caused by Ignorance (avidya) and other kle£as; this 
causation is a real process. The unreal cannot exert any influence . 1 
The difference between the VaibMsika and the Vijfianavada in this 
matter is that for the latter both the process of defilement and 
purification are the internal functions of the mind, while the former 
takes them to be caused by factors external to the mind. Both, however, 
agree in taking the processes to be real. 

The Madhyamika view is that avidya is itself unreal ; 3 * 5 it is Maya, 
If it were real, its products too would be real, and there could be no 
question of negating or even changing the world-process. We cannot 
help facts, Nagarjuna puts the matter dialectically thus: If the 
passions belonged to one as an integrally real part of one’s nature, how 
could they be abandoned; the real cannot be rejected by any one . 2 
If the passions did not belong to any one how could they be abandoned; 
for who could abandon the unreal, the non-existent ? 1 It is concluded 
that kle&as, karma and their result are of the stuff of fairy castles, 
mirage and dreams. They are not real as facts; they have only an 
epistemic status. 

As for the contention that there is real exertion of influence by 
avidya whereas the unreal cannot cause anything, the reverse is 
perhaps true. The unreal can and does influence, and even a false 


1 atr&bsu yidi viparyasa-iurodhi-d avidyd ai^lddhyate , sti tarhy avidyi 
yasya evaifi vipaTy^&nirodh&n nirodho bhavati. na tarhy avidyamanayii 

g&gana-cutalataycth pralianop^yanvfsagara aati. tasniad vidyata evavidya. 
MKV. p. 470, 

* evcim avidyanianas tenocyante avidyeti, tan baiaprthagjaiiS a^rutavanto 
bhiniVisUb, tair asamvidyarndiiah aarvadliarmati kalphab. te tan kalpayitvS 
dvayor antayor Usaktah tan dhartnar. na jUrjanti na pa&yanti etc. ASP. p. ig. 

yathoktarti bhagavatlL: avtdyaya naiva kadaci vidyate avidyata pratyayasam- 
bhava£ ca; avidyamaneyam avidya loke tasm&n maya oktii avidya es£, from 
Suvarawprabh&sa (VI, 17-S; p. 53) quoted in MKV. p. 462. 

5 yadi bhuttt svabhdvena kle£ab keciddhi kasya cit; 
kathaiii nama prahlyeran kafr svabh&varfr prahasyati. MK. XXIII, ^4. 

v *dy abhOtah svabhfirVena MefiSfr keciddhi kasyacit; 
kathath a&ma prahlyeran ko'sadbbavarh prahaay&ti, ibid. 25. 
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^ v ^ariHon can appear ami work, 1 Causal or other relation obtains # 
"essentially between appearances only; it is a mark of the unreal. 

in all these, the Madhyamika view approaches very close to the 
Vedantic notion of avidya as a beginningless positive entity that 
is totally destroyed by knowledge.® Its non-definability (anirvacam- 
yatva) as either real or unreal (sat or asat) makes it out as having an 
epistemic status only. Like the Madhyamika, the Vedanta too holds 
that the unreal can be efficient, and causation is not a criterion of the 
real, but of the unreal. 


The Vedanta, however, elaborates its conception of avidya by 
defining its locus (aSraya) and object (visaya). Avidya belongs to Pure 
Being, Brahman, as it cannot belong to any inert being (jade avarazjia- 
krtyabhavat); only a conscious being capable of knowledge can be 
ignorant. And that can be only ^differentiated universal pure Being 
(nirvibhaga citi); for particular beings {the Java) presuppose difference 
(7 which is the function of avidya.* The object of ignorance is 
Brahman; for that is the object of ignorance which when known 
removes it. That ignorance is one, not many, follows from its locus 
(aSraya) and object (visaya) being not only one but Identical. All 
ignorance is fundamentally self-ignorance, and knowledge is self- 
knowledge. 

Hie Madhyamika with his anti-speculative tendency refuses to 
be drawn into such questions about who is ignorant, etc. Dialectical 
objections arc urged against any determinate view regarding the 
person ignorant, the object of his ignorance etc. 4 This is in keeping 
with his no-doctrine attitude and avoidance of all theorising. 


1 asaty api yatM maya d^ya drastr tatha matiab. BOA. IX, 28. 

I 'inayec a: yantraka-akarita yantraylivafihsadbhdta-yuvatiSfmya ^adbhut-L- 
yu vatifLipeim pratibhfiste; tasya ca citrakSmtsya kii tnarftgaspadlbhula, tatha 
itirsa^vabMvf api bhava balanam sarijk)©£av yav.idana-niLandhanam bhavanii. 
MKV. p. 46, 

{he tiatnukfUa Siitra (KMyapapanvarta) 138-140; pp. 200-16. recounts 
at length how a group of 500 monks were taught the highest wisdom 
by two apparitiunal monks created by the Lord, ity evaih mrsi-svabhayahhymn 
tcith agata n ir mi tabh yarn bluksubhyam paftcanaih bhiksi^atan^rii vyavada- 
nauib&odhanam krtam iti MKV. p. 50, 

E Citstdhhfj p. 37. 

a Sarhh$Ppa Sariraha, I, 319; see also I, 21, 11, 212 etc, 

* vena yrhiiati yo graho grahita yac ca grhyate; 
upaiantani sarvdm tanm^d graho na vidyate. 
na capi viparitasya sambhavanti viparyayib; 
na capyaiupanfcasya sambhavanti viparyayaV MK. XXIII, i y 
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TRUTHS ANX> THE " DEGREES OF REALITY" \ 



Absolutism is committed to the doctrine of two truths; for, it 
makes the distinction between the thing as it is, unrelated!#, absolutely, 
and how it appears in relation to the percipients who look at it 
through views and standpoints. The Real as the Noomenon has to 
be contrasted with phenomena which are but appearance* The 
distinction is implicit in all philosophy* No serious and sustained 
consideration of things can rest satisfied with what appears to the 
untutored consciousness; it seeks to penetrate to the innermost core 
of things. 

It cannot be claimed that the doctrine of two truths was initiated 
by the Madhyamika or even by Buddha. The Upani^ads clearly 
anticipate this when they speak of Brahman as the real of the reals 
(satyasya satyam 1 ), and even as the sole reality- 2 3 In the teachings of 
Buddha too the distinction between Nirvana as the absolutely real 
and phenomena as conventionally real is made * n The earlier Abhid- 
harmika system had already differentiated between the ultimate 
reality of the separate elements which is the object of Prajfia and the 
Prajnaptbsat which is of conventional signification (saravrti)* It is, 
however, the Madhyamika who systematically worked out the doctrine 
of two truths and consistently applied it to synthesise Buddhist texts 
and doctrines. 

All Madhyamika treatises 4 take the two truths—Paramartha Satya 
and Samvrti Satya—as vital to the system; some even begin their 
philosophical disquisitions with the distinction. According to 
Nagarjuna, ‘"Those that are unaware of the distinction between these 
two truths are incapable of grasping the deep significance of the 


1 aatyasya satyam, pr&na vai satyam; tesim esa satyam. Br. Up. II, iii, 6, 

a idarii sarvarh yad ayani attn&; na tad dvitlyam asti yat tad vibba&tam 
pa 4 yet* Jdieba ngnilsti kuftcana, yatra nanyat pa. 4 yati etc* 

3 uktam Sutre- tan mrsa mosadharma yad idarii sarhskrtam- edaddhi kftalu, 
bbiLyavalji, paramaift satya rh yad Idam amosadhanna ntrvanarh Karvasarfo- 
skara 4 ca mv$a mosadharmana iti, quoted in MKV. pp. 41 and 237. Parallel 
oassages in the Pali Canons: 

Majj. N. II, p. 245 (Sutta, 140). etam hi bhikkhu paraniani ariyasaccam yad 
:dam amosadhammam nibbanam. Sec also Majj. N.ll, 2611 Sam. N. Ill, 
142 etc. 

4 Some chief references where this doctrine is\» discussed: MK. XXI \ ; 
MA VI* 23 ft. BCA, IX, i ff—BC AP* pp- 352 ft. MadhyamahMha Sangraha h of 
Bh&vaviveka. 
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fng of Buddha/* 1 2 The doctrine is already well-developed in the 
Astasdhas/ikd and other PrajHdp dr ami id texts besides Saddharma 
Pundtirika, Samddhi raja and similar Mahay ana Sutras, 

Paramartha Satya or Absolute Truth is the knowledge of the real 
as it is without any distortion (akrtrimam vastu-rupam).® Categories 
of thought and points of view distort the real. They unconsciously 
coerce the mind to view things in a cramped, biassed way; and are 
thus inherently incapable of giving us the Truth. The paramfirtha is 
the utter absence of the function of Reason (buddhi) which is there¬ 
fore equated with samvrti. The Absolute truth is beyond the scope 
of discursive thought, language and empirical activity; and conversely, 
the object of these is samvrti satya. 3 It is said: “The paramartha is 
in fact the unutterable (anabhilapya), the unthinkable, un teachable 
etc/' 4 

Devoid of empirical determinations, it is the object of the innermost 
experience of the wise.* 5 It is so intimate and integral that we cannot 
be self-conscious of it 

Samvrti satya is Truth so called; truth as conventionally believed 
in common parlance, Candraklrti gives three definitions of samvrti. 
As the etymology show's, saihvrti is that which covers up entirely 
the real nature of things and makes them appear otherwise. In this 
sense it is identical with avidya—the categorising function of the 
mind-—Reason, Tattva is the unconditioned (nirvikalpa and 
msprapanca). It may also mean the mutual dependence of things— 
their relativity. In this sense it is equated with phenomena, and is 

1 ye 1 tiayor im vijananti vibh&gam satyayor dvayob; 

te tattvatfi na vijananti gambhtrarti buddha-iasane. MK, XXIV, *>, 

2 parama uttamo 1 rthah paramartha^. akrtrimarh vastarupam, sarva 
dharmfi^jfa nihsvabhavat&. BCAP, p. 354. 

3 yadi hi paramarthatah paramSrthasatyaiii kayavurimanasarft visayatam 
upagacchet, na tat parairiarthasatyarai iti sarfakhyaiii gaccheh satbvrti satyam 
eva tad bhavet. api tu f devapatra, paramarthasatyarii sarvavyavahaxasama- 
t i krantarii nirviSesam asamutpaimam aniruddham, abhidheyabhidhan&jfieya- 
jriana-vigatam, etc. from Salyadvaydvatdra as quoted in BCAP p. 366; roe also 
MKV. pp. 374-5. 

4 yala puuah paramarthab so'nabhMpyab, anajiieyab aparijueyait* 
avijneyah, ade£itafr, aprak 5 . 6 itab etc. from Pit&pUlra Samfigtfma ay quoted in 
SS. p, 256; BCAP. p, 367, 

* tad otad ary&nam eva svasamvidita-svabMvataya pratyatmavedvam, 
at as tad evatra pramanam. BCAP. p, 367. kutas tatra paramarthe vacarii 
pravrttih knto va jfianasya, six hi paramartho h parapratyayab Uintah 
pratyatma-vedya ary 5 naih sarvaprapancaxltal?. MKV. p. 493. 
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/contrast with the absolute which is by itself, unrelated, 
lefinition of samvrti is that which is of conventional nature 
(samvrti—samketa), depending as it does on what is usually accepted 
by the common folk (loka-vyavaharah ). 1 It is the truth that does not 
do any violence to what obtains in our every-day world, being in 
close conformity with linguistic conventions and ideas. It is the object 
of the ignorant and the immature. Paramartha satya is unsignified 
by language and belongs to the realm of the unutterable, and is 
experienced by the wise in a very intimate way . 11 

In calling it ‘lokasamvrti,’ it is implied that there is some appearance 
which is ‘aloka’—non-empirical, i.e. false for the empirical conscious¬ 
ness even. Cases of optical and other illusions, distorted perceptions 
caused by diseased and defective sense-organs, experiences in abnormal 
states of the mind and dream-objects are examples of the aloka or 
mithya samvrti '. 3 This corresponds to the pratibhasika of the 
Vedanta. The spatio-temporal objects of the every-day world enjoy 
a relatively higher status as 'real objects’ in contrast to these shadowy 
appearances. This alone provides the raison d'etre for the vyavaharika 
being considered as real (tathya samvrti). But it is the experienced 
illusoriness of the pratibhasika (mithyasamvpti of the Madhyamika) 
that provides the cue for suspecting that the empirical objects may 
themselves be mere appearance from the ultimate point of view. The 
Madhyamika, however, does not recognise the pratibhasika as a 
different class of truth. He very conveniently subsumes it under 
samvrti satya. The Madhyamika advocates Two Truths unlike the 
Vedanta and Vijnanavada doctrine of Three Truths. 

Paramartha satya, as the unutterable ultimate experience wherein 


> 1 amantad iivaranaih hi saihvftih. ajMnaih hi san.ant&t sarvapad&rtlia- 

tattv 4 cch 5 danat samvrtir ity ucyate; (ii) paraspara-sambhavanarh vi sarhvytir 
anyonySsrayeijfcty arthalj; (iil) atha va sarhvrtih saihketo loka-vyavahira 
ity arthah. sa cabhidhinabhidheyadilaksanali—MKV. p. 492. 

It is in the first sense of saifivjti as Avidya that Santidt: va identifies sartivrti 
with buddhi. BCA. IX, 2; this is the same as drsti. See also MA. VII, 28. rnoliah 
svabhavivaraufid dhi sailivftih, satyarii tayakhyati yad eva krtriinam. 
avidyS hi padfirtha-satsvarupfiropikfi svabh&vadarianavaranatmika. samvrtih. 
MA. p. 23. 

* abhutarthadariinam prthagjananarh mr?a-darsana-visayataya samfidarAi- 
tatmasattakam. BCAP. p. 360. 

samyagdrsfirh yo visa yah sa tattvam; 

mr5a-dT&lrii samvrti-aatyam uktam. MA. VI, 23. 

» MA. VI, 24. 25 and 26. vinopaghatcna yadindriyaijSrti sanij&m api grahyam 
avaiti lokah; satyadi tal lokata eva Sesarii vikalpitarti lokata eva ruithya. 
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and the intellect cognising it are npn-difierent (ad 
6s not admit of differentiation and degrees. Knowledge could be 
different on two grounds principally: because of the difference of 
objects or of the cognising agent. As both these differences are absent 
in the paramartha, it is of one uniform, undifferentiated nature. 
It is therefore variously called ‘Tathata, Bhuta-Koti, Dharmata, 
Dharmadhatu and Sunyata. 1 

Samvrti, on the other hand, admits of differences and degrees. There 
may be a hierarchy among them. The dream-objects are experienced 
as illusory even by the common man. To the philosopher or the Yogi 
the objects of the everyday world that appear permanent and alluring 
may look transitory and hollow; his vision is truer than the common 
man’s. 2 It is, however, within samvrti. Even among the Yogins there 
may be the gradation of the lower and the higher. All are within the 
play of reason. 3 

The distinction between two truths enables the Madhyamika to 
synthesise the different doctrines of the schools that rely on the 
utterances of Buddha often at variance with each other. The reality 
of the Elements (Skandhas, Dhatu and Ayatana) is empirical, not 
ultimate. The Lord has formulated them as a concession to common- 


sense. The Abhidharmikas have in all simplicity conceived as absolute 
what is conditional and relative. 4 The Lord has taught this doctrine 
of elements as a step facilitating the understanding of the final 
teaching. In reality, things are neither plural nor are they momentary 
as it is made out in the Abhidharina system. 5 6 

The Reai being truly indeterminate, it is, however, possible to 
utilise any means appropriate to the person in particular circum¬ 
stances for leading him to the ultimate truth. There is no limit to the 
number and nature t>f the doctrinal devices that may be employed to « 


1 Sunyata, tathata, bhutakoti, dharmadhatur ity&di paryayah .!MahU Vyut . 
p. 30 (Bib. Buddhica) BCAP. p. 354. 

* BCA. IX, 8 . 

3 tatra loko dvidha drsto yogi prakrtakas tatha; 
tatra pr&kxtako ioko yogilokena badhyate. 

b&dhyante dhiviScsena yogino'pyuttarottaraih. BCA. IX, 3, 4. 

4 bala-janaprasiddhyaiva ca bhagavata tad evaisam sarhvrtarii rupam 

Abhidharrm vyavasthapitam. MKV. p. 261. evam avidyatimiropslghatad 
atattvadnSo bala yad etat skandha-dhatvayatanadi-svarupam upalahhante 
tad e? 5 .th s&ibvrtam rupam. BCfl*. p. 364. 

6 Jokavat&ianartharti ca bh&va nathena de$itah; 
tattvatah k^anika naito. . . . BCA. IX, 7. 
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:*e? T us£'tbis end, The only consideration is that the device must 
suited to the spiritual temperament and needs of beings, like the 
medicine to the malady. This is the celebrated doctrine of tlpaya- 
kau&xlya (excellence in the choice of methods). Buddha is compared 
to a skilled physician who adjusts his remedies conforming to the 
nature and intensity of the disease of the patients; he does not, like 
a quack, prescribe one remedy for all, 1 o one suffering from dogmatic 
belief in substance (atman) he may prescribe the nairatmya doctrine 
as a corrective, and for the sceptic and the materialist he may 
prescribe as an antidote, the reality of the self and the continuance 
of Karma and its result. To the spiritually advanced man, he teaches 
that there is neither self nor the states. According to the nature of the 
malady to be cured the appropriate teaching could be used. 1 2 * 

Nagarjuna says: Buddhas have taught, with a purpose, the reality 
of the T and 'the mine’ as indeed have they the doctrine of the 
groups, the elements and bases.® As tire occasion required, the Buddha 
has affirmed the self or denied, both affirmed and denied, or done 
neither.® 


Not only common notions of the layman, but philosophical view¬ 
points as embodied in systems of thought can be accorded some status 
and significance on the Madhyamika notion of the empirical reality 
of the sanrvrti and its transcendent (ultimate) ideality. But strangely 
enough, we often find among the Madhyamika authors a spirit of 
intolerance towards the Brabmanical systems and tlieir tenets. 


Candrakirti roundly condemns their systems as false from the 
empirical standpoint even; they are mithya-sariivrti (empirically 
false) for him. 4 • 

The reason for this is that no Buddhist could recognise the atman 
(substance) in any form. They could not conceive even empirical 


1 sad a sad sadasac ceti nobhayaiii coti katfiyate; ^ ^ 

nanu vyadbivaSitt sarvam ausadhain nama jayate. CS. VIII, 20 quoted in 
MKV. p. 372, 

2 mamtity aharn iti proktaih yathi k&ryava&j jiuaUj; 

tathft karya-vaSat prokta.b skandhayataua-dhatavah. From the Yukti$as- 
tihfi. quoted in BCAP. p. 376. 

2 MK. XVIII, b. 

1 samvftyapi tad ly a vy avas tbanabhyu pagam At. satyadvaya-viparita- 
da,Sana-paribhra?t& eva !ii tlrthikah—MKV, p. 27 see also p. 344. ajtlanamid- 
dhotk^ubhitair yathsisvarh prakalpitadi yal kila Ifrihikaib ca. may 5 . maricyadi^u 
icalpitatb yat tatlokataScbpi na vidyate hi. MA. VI, 26 Satyadvayavirabac can a 
plialam apnuvar.ti. tasmad etaiv yad gunatrayMikaih kalpitaiti, tal lokasaih- 
vjrtyaiva n&sti. MA. p. 23. 

1 
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V: ' reality on the atma-pattern, committed as they were to momentarT 
ness and a sequential view of things. The Vedanta too could not 
accommodate the Buddhist view even for the empirical realm, though 
it did accept the Samkhya and even the Nyaya as approximate truths 
for the vyavaharika. 

The view of Bhavaviveka, the great exponent of the Svatantra 
Madhyamika school, is a notable exception to this. Though we have 
a very summary account of his position, it is still interesting. Bis 
Madhyamartha Sangrakah 1 begins with the two truth? (paramiirtha 
and samvrti) and proceeds to subdivide them. Paramartha is 
nisprapanca (Ban-Phenomenal) and admits of two kinds 8 P ary ay a 
Paramartha —the absolute that is still capable of expression in words— 
and the other, aparydya Paramartha, that is beyond all expression 
(paryayarahitah) and totally free from any kind of empirical 
determination (sarvaprapanca-varjitah ). 3 The aparyaya paramartha 
corresponds to the paramartha of Nagarjuna and Candrakirti. The 
paryaya paramartha is of two kinds; jatiparyava vastu pannartha 
(the Absolute that can be understood as a land of universal positive 
being) and the other, janmarodha paramartha (the absolute which is 
the complete extinction of all manifestations).'* “As no light is thrown 
by the author on the former, he seems to have included in it the views 
of the Tirthikas such as Sankhyas etc.”" The Hinayana conception 
of Nirvana as the extinction of all forces, all samskaras and entities, 
seems to be meant by the janmarodha paramartha. 

Sarhvrti is divided by Bhavaviveka into tatkyd samvrti, which is 
he empirically efficient and the other mithyd samvrti, that is not so 
■fficient. The latter is of two kinds—one that involves ideation for 
its apprehension, like the illusion of rope-snake, and the other that 
is more or less mechanical like optical illusions, the double moon 


Restored from the Tibetan Version with an English translation by Pan t 
N. AyyaswSmi Sastri and published in the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, 
V ol. V. Part I, (March, 1931}. .1 am indebted to this valuable restoration and 
the introductory note for the information given here. 

1 paramartho ni?prapancah kartavyo dvividhati sa ca; paryaya-para- 
marthaS capaiyaya-paramarthakah. Madhyamartha Sam. 2. 

* sarvaprapauca-varjitab; sa tu paryayarahito vijiieyalj puram5rthatah; 
satkotii capy asatkotir dvaya-sarva vivarjitah etadrk paramartho hi 

Mad. Sam. 5, 6. 

* sa ca syat prathamo dvedha, jatiparyaya vastu ca; 
paramfirtho janmarddhah, parartho iuddhajantnakab. ibid. 3, 4. 

* Journal of Oriental Research, Vol. V, Part I, pp. 42 -43. 
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bent-stick 1 in water. The noteworthy feature in Bha 
viVelca's account is his liberal accommodation of the Absolutes of 
the Brahmanica! and Hinayana systems as some kind of Paramartha 
(paryaya paramartha). Candrakirti would not have accepted this. 

It is, however, refreshing to find both Nagarjuna and Candrakirti 
rejecting, in some important respects, the modal view of the Abiiid- 
harmika system as unsatisfactory for explaining phenomena. 
Nagarjuna explicitly says that there can be no act without an agent 
or vice versa;* he calls them ignorant of the true meaning of the 
Buddha’s teaching who take the reality of the atman only or of the 
states as separate from it;* if there is no atman apart from the states, 
there are no states too apart from the atman.* If the cause and effect 
are not identical (satkaryavada), they are not die erect from each 
other too. In fact the entire Madhyamika position is developed by a 
trenchant criticism of the one-sided modal view of the Abhidharmika 
system, by being alive to the other side of the picture equally exhibited 


in the empirical sphere. 

In the same strain Candrakirti complains that the Abhidharmikas 
have not given an adequate picture of the empirical even. “If it is 
sought to depict the empirically real (vyavahara-satyam) then, 
besides momentary states, the activity and the agent too must be 
admitted.’** “In taking that there could be an activity without an 
agent relying on the scriptural text: 'all entities are without self 
(substance)’ the Abhidharmikas have failed to understand the true 
import of the scriptures.”* 

Candrakirti shows, in a sustained criticism of the Vaibhasika- 
Sautrantika view of the mere attributes or states without anv 
underlying substrate in which they inhere, that this does violence 


1 vostvarthakaragakaamaKK tathy a-sam vrti-r u p&rii hi dfSyam arthakriysL- 
ksamadi; mithyabbuta sariivrtih syad vtjfteya d vivid ha ca sa; sakalpakah 
payiigmena sakai pahigraho giuie; 4 aiidvayagrtho , kaIp&, , - . Mad. Samg. 
7, B and 9. 

t MK + VIII, 12. cl, also MKV. 64-5. yadi jiianaiti karaTiarh visayasva 
paricchedc kali karta, na ca kartararn antarenasti karapadlnam stabhavah, 

a MK. X, 16. 

1 na CQpSdanam ev£tm& vyeti tafsamudeti ca; 
katham hi namopSdanara upadatxl bhavi^yati. MK. XXVII, 6. 

* MK!V p. ti 6. tasinad yadi vya va 1 ia.ni sat v aril , dharmamatravat kriyap- 
yupagamyatam, afcha tattvaiciiitS, tada kriyavad dharmamatram apt nastlti 
bha vatabhy apagam y atam.„ 

* MKV. p, 65. 
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ion modes of thought and language; it fails as a 
picture of the empirical; nor can it be taken as true of the uncondi¬ 
tioned real. 1 * He further shows that the Sautrantika account of 
perception as cognising the unique particular (svalaksana) without 
any of the common and relational features is untenable logically, 
and must also he rejected as not being applicable to the generally 
accepted perception of the table, pitcher etc. If it were contended that 
the pitcher etc. is ‘perceived’ only in a metaphorical sense, there 
being, on the Sautrantika view, no pitcher over and above the 
qualities, it is equally true to say that there is no quality apart from 
the substance, and hence the cognition of the quality itself has to be 
taken in a metaphorical sense." 8 "From the standpoint of the 
paramartha neither the pitcher nor its quality ‘blue etc.’ is cognised; 
from the empirical standpoint, however, the perception of substances, 
c.g. pitcher etc. has to be accepted.” 3 * * * * Moreover, all our empirical 
activity is bound up with the relational mode of perception and 
not with tiie non-relational mode of knowledge. 3 To cover all 
cases of knowledge and objects, the Madhyamika accepts four 
sources of knowledge—perception (pratyaksa), inference (anumana), 
comparison (upamana) and testimony (Sabda) like the Nyaya as 
against the Buddhistic view of two pramanas—Perception and 
Inference based on two different kinds of objects—the particular ana 
the universal (svalaksana and samanya-laksana). 3 

In all these, the Madhyamika appears as a champion of the 
empirical reality of substance, universal and relational mode of 
perception etc. as against the Abhidharmika who had rejected the 
reality of these even empirically. This is the true Madhyamika 


1 tasmad yadi lsukiko vyavabaras tadava^yath taksauaval lakftyenap: 
bhavitavyam . . . atha paramarihas tada laksyabhbval lak^a^aui api ndstiti, 

JVLKV. p. 69. 

a lokaVyavahirangabMto ghato yadi nilad. vyatirikto na.stiti krtva tasy 
aupacarikarii pratyaksatvatn parikalpyate; nanv ovarii sati prtMvySxli- 
vyatirekena nijadikam api nastlti nJISdet apy aupacarikam pratyak?atvara 
kalpyat&m. MKV* p* 70. 

3 tattva-vidapeksayi hi pratyaksatvarh gbatadinatii nllidlnArii ca nefy&te, 

lokasariivjriya tvabhyupagantavyam ova pratyaksa tv aril ghat&dmam* 

MKV, p. 71, 

* MKV, p. 74. 

* paroksa-visayarb tu jrianarii s&dhyavyabbic&Ti lingotpamaam amimrmam 

sakn&d atlndriy artlmvidim apt^nam yad vacanarb sa agamaft* sadr£y 5 d 
anaiiubhutartbadhigama upam&narh gauriva gavaya it! yatha, tad evam 
pramdna-catu$tayal lokasyarth&dhigamo vyavasth&pyato. MKV* p. 75* 
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•acceptance of the empirical reality (saiiiv^ti 
substance and inodes etc., and rejection of them as not ultimate 
(paramartha satya). Kant's position is similar: he accepts the 
empirical reality of the categories (space, time, substance etc.) though 
they are transcendent ally ideal (unreal). 

As in the case of the Absolute, the doctrine of two truths also is 
liable to misinterpretation. There are not two different spheres or 
sets of objects to which these apply. There would then be no point 
in calling one sarhvtti and the other paramartha; the two may be 
different, but one would not be less real than the other. It was pointed 
out that the relation between the Absolute and phenomena is not that 
of otherness; the absolute, looked at through the categories of Reason 
(thought-forms), is the world of phenomena; and phenomena, devoid 
of these falsifying thought-forms, are the Absolute. Absolute is the 
sole Reality. Likewise, all things put on two forms owing to the 
manner of our apprehension: one is the tatlva which is the object 
of right knowledge and the other is the object of false knowledge. 1 
One and the same thing is the object of either true or false knowledge. 
We have also to accept the deliverance of right knowledge as the 
truth. In fact, there is only one Truth—the paramartha satya, as 
there is only one real—the Absolute. 2 The other is truth so-called in 
common parlance; it is totally false from the absolute standpoint. 
Samv^ti satya is what is conventionally believed to be true by the 
ignorant; it is true for empirical purposes. The absolute truth is not 
false from the samvrti point of view; but in our ordinary activities 
we are not interested in the Absolute. The Madhyamika or any other 
Absolutist such as the Ved&ntin or Vijnanavadin does not establish 
the reality of the empirical objects, but they merely take cognisance 
of the commonly believed notion. 

This effectively disposes of the objection raised by Kumarila in 
his Slokavarttika . He asks: “samvrii cannot be a kind of truth, for 
there is no generic feature between that and paramartha by virtue 
of which it could be classified as a truth. If it is truth (satya), it could 

1 samyan'mrsa-darAanalabdhabhS.varfi rupadvayaih bibhrati sarvabh&v&ti; 
sainyagdr& 5 rh yo vi^ayab sa tattvaxb, mr«&dr£arii sarhvftisatyam uktam. 

MA. VI, 23. 

* ekam eva, bhik^avafc, paramarh satyarh, /adutapramo?adharinaih nirv- 
&narii sarvasarhsk&rdS ca mfsS. mosadhann&na iti. quoted in MKV. p. 41; 
BCAP. p. 363. 

vastutas tu param 5 rtha evaikarii satyam. BCAP. p. 362. 
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samvrti (apparent); if it is unreal (mr?a) f how is it a 
There is only one truth, the paramartha, and samvrti does not share 
in that, Samvrti is truth by courtesy; it is accepted as such only by 
the ignorant, not by the Madhyamika. 

The four Holy Truths (catvari aryasatyani) have to be understood 
as included in these two: nirodhasatya as Nirvana is paramartha; 
and the other three, including the marga, are within samvrti. Even the 
spiritual discipline (marga) undertaken for attaining Nirvana, exalted 
and purifying as it is, is within samvrti. So too the four fruits of 
the discipline are within samvrti. The Prajhapdramitd goes so 
far as to say that even Buddhahood is illusory like a dream or may a; 
if there were anything higher than that even, it has to be pronounced 
to be within samvrtL* The reason is that the scope of samvrti is 
co-terminus with the range of concepts and words, with any kind of 
distinction and duality. 

If samvrti and paramartha cannot be understood as two classes 
of truth, for paramartha is the only truth, there is less justification to 
interpret the doctrine as meaning 'degrees' of truth and reality. 
Samvrti cannot be taken as a lesser, partial or incomplete form of 
truth and that it needs the addition of some other features to make it 
the whole truth. The Absolute in the Madhyamika system is not mad* 
up of particular tilings; it is not a synthesis or summa tion of different 
aspects and piecemeal views. The Absolute and phenomena differ 
qualitatively, not in quantity. The concept of degrees is applicable 
only when the thing to which it applies i a capable of quantitative 
measurement and when it increases or decreases with the accretion 
or subtraction of entities. To accept the degrees of truth is really to 
reduce the distinction between truth and falsity to one of size—the 
real is the bigger, the fuller, while the ‘false" is the smaller, the 
incomplete; the real is so much more of the false. Ibis is to give up 
the qualitative distinction of the true and the false. Samvrti is totally 
false; and nothing of it is taken up in forming the paramartha. 

1 sarhvrter na tu satyatvavh, satyabhedab kuto nvayam; satyaril cet 
sariivrtih key&rti, mfsa cet satyata katham; satyatvkjti na ea sSmtnyatfi 
jnrsavthapararaarthayoh; virodh&n na hi vrksatvartx samanyarii vrksa- 
siiiihayob. SlohavSrt (Niralmbanavtda 6, 7.) 

4 mayopamis te, devputra, sattvSh, svapnopam&b sarvadharoiS api , . 
saniyak&arhbacidIio*pi f samyakiianibuddhatvam api. 

yavan nirvanam api mayopam svapmpamam. sa cert, nirv&nad api 
ka£cid d harm a viiistatarah syat tarn spy ahaiii mayopatfc svapnopamfilii 
vadami, ASP. pp. 39-40; MKV, pp. 4*9-50; BCAP* p. 379, 
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%ht be asked: if samvfti is ultimately to be rejected and not 
led in the paramartha, Why consider it at all? We should concern 
ourselves with the paramartha alone. But can we do so without taking 
the help of the samvrti (vyavaharika)? If we had been already rooted 
in the Absolute (paramartha), there should not be any occasion or 
use for the samvrti; we would not have then cared to draw the distinc¬ 
tion between the two. The paramartha, however, can be understood 
and realised only negatively, only as we remove the samvrti, the forms 
which thought has already, unconsciously and beginnmglessly, 
ascribed to the real. The Real is to be uncovered , discovered, and 
realised as the reality of appearances (dharnumam dhammta). In the 
order of our discovery, the removal of samvrti must precede our 
knowledge of the paramartha, Paramartha is the end or goal that we 
seek to attain,, and samvfti is the means; it is the ladder or the 
jumping board which enables us to reach that objective. It is therefore 
stated that samvrti is the means (upayabhuta) and Paramartha is 
the end (upeyabhuta), Basing ourselves on vyavahara do we advance 
to the paramartha. 1 

It need not be doubted that sarhvrti cannot be used as means to 
reach the ultimately real (paramartha) when it is unreal in itself. 
The unreal, it might be thought, cannot lead us to the real* It has been 
already pointed out that even an assumption can work; an imputed 
mark can give us the correct knowledge. For though it does not 
constitute or characb rise 1 the real, it may indicate it truly, unerringly. 2 
A further advantage of this conception of loose noil-constitutive 
relationship between the Paramartha and samvrti is that we are not 
committed to one or a fixed number of such devices; nor is there any 
restriction vrith regard to the 'fixture of such devices. The only criterion 
is that it should work. 

, Another indubitable advantage of this indicative, non-constitutive. 


avaharam anairitya paramartho n& de$yate. MK, XXIV, to. 
uya-saitivrti-sop&nam antare^a vipascitah; 

i tva-prasS.da-^ikhara.rohaaarh na hi yujyate. quoted in AAA, p. 150. 
, -aya- bhutarh vyavahSxa-satya in, upe yabh u ta m par am artha-satvam; 

MA. VI, do. 

MKV p. 50; BCA. IX, q ( xo; BCAP, p. 380, 423 ff. In the Vedanta too, 
*ough £rtiti itself is within phenomena (avidyiivad-visaya) it can still indicate 
me paramartha, ‘Brahman: kathath tv asatyena vcdanta-vakyena catyasya 
brahniatmatvasya pratipattir upapadyeta . , . ity adina tendsatyenaiva 

svapnadarhantina satyarfi maranam sucyafa iti da.^ayati . , , tathakaradi- 
satyak^arapratipattir dr^ta reklianrtaksarapratipattely Bhdsya on Br\ Sutra. 
II, i, 14 (quoted with gaps). 
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ion of phenomena to the Absolute is that the latter is not in any 
y affected by these; it does not become determined or limited in 
any manner. The Absolute can hold all the variety of content 
presented by aspects of the universe and of viewpoints in a sort of 
loose dynamic synthesis. The Hegelian absolute Is a determinate 
synthesis, as it is the unification of things in me particular mode; it 
is a static synthesis, as not allowing of different modes of combination 
according to the changing times and shifting points of emphasis, 1 
The doctrine of two truths enables the Madhyamika not only to 
accommodate all views as in some measure and manner leading to the 
ultimate, but also to synthesise and evaluate the scriptural texts 
and their doctrines. Texts are divided, on the basis of the paramartha 
and vyavaharika, into nltlrtha and neyartha respectively. Those 
texts which speak of the means, of the path and of the reality of tliis 
and that (atman, skandhas etc.) are neyartha; they are not to be 
taken as literally true; they are of secondary import (abhiprayika) 
only and must be subordinated to the texts which speak of the 
Absolute in negative terms. The nitartha, on the other hand, are not 
concerned with the means, but with the end (phala), the ultimate 
goal; they are of primary import. The Advaita Vedanta makes a 
similar distinction of the Sruti texts into para and apariL 
The distinction of these two kinds of texts imparts a great measure 
of order and unity to Buddhistic declines. In the absence of this 
division, there would be interminable conflict about the admissibility 
of certain texts and the relative importance to be assigned to them, 
A significant synthesis of all the texts and the doctrines expounded 
in them is possible only on this basis of two truths. 

The entire Madhyamika Sastra rests on this foundation of the 


1 Reference may bo made to the concluding chapter for an elaboration o , 
this idea. 

1 uktarft ca Atydh$ayamaH Suite: kata me sutrauta neyarthah, T 
nit art hah. y® sutrantl margavataranaya nirdista ima ucyante neykrtt 
sutrantilh pbal£vataraya nirdi$t& ima ucyante fllt&rthah. yavad ye sub 
. 4 unyat 3 nimitta-pranihita-r abhisarfiskara-j^tS-nutpltda'bhava-nirS l 
nih^attva-nirjiva-nispudgaJasv r amika vimok^am ukha. mrdist&h, ta ucy, 
nltSrthali, iyam ucyate, Bhadanta Saradvatlputra, nitarthasiitrauta ptati&u* 
nat&, na neyartha Sutranta pratiiaranata iti. quoted in MKV, p, 43, See als* 
Samadhiraja Sutra, {VII, 5; p, 78) Gilgit MSS . r.itartha sutranta visesa jtn&t* 
yathopadista Sugatena Sunynta; yasmirt punafi pu dgala - sa ttvap mu$i 
neyi,rthat&rh j&nati sarv^dhanxiftn. This m also quoted in MKV. p. 44 and 
p. 276. The Vijfiaiiavacims too make this distinction, but from a different point 
of view. 
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distinction between the nit art ha and neyartha sutras (Canons)- 
CSSgbddrti dearly states that Nagarjuna has written his Mddhyamika 
Schtra to expound this distinction, 1 This implies that evaluation is 
made from the absolute standpoint. Sariivrti or neyartha can still 
have seine signiiicance as means to the end (paramartha). 


x ata evedaih Madhyamakal&slratk prapitam ac£iyei,ta neyan?tlrtlia- 
sutr&u'cavibhagopadsar^arvarthani. MKV. pp. 40-1. The colophon at the end ot 
the MKV (p, 594) reads: samaptarii cedam Madbvamaka-Aa^traih sakaJa-loka- 
lokot tax a- p ra vacana^nltancy £rtha~ vy akhy&u a-na i pu t, ya- vi££r adam iti. 
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CHAPTER TEN 


DIALECTIC AND FREEDOM 


I THE CONCEPT OF FREEDOM 

F REEDOM is freedom from pain; it is the eradication of 
suffering—actual and possible. Pair, is frustrated will. We 
desire, consciously or otherwise, to acquire and enjoy things; 
we may have the utmost liberty in desiring things; but 
objective conditions are not always in consonance with our desires; 
often they are not. An unfavourable balance on the subjective side 
results; there is suffering. The root-cause of pain is desire, passion 
and attachment. Freedom is the achieving of a state of passionless¬ 
ness. It is essentially a negative process and not the acquisition of 
merit or other values. Not that the practice of virtue or acquisition 
of merit (punya-sambhara) is not needed for acliicving freedom; but 
it is a means, not the end. According to the Madhyamika, attachment 
is dependent on constructive imagination (vikalpa). We are attracted 
to things as we invest them, in our imagination, with this or that 
quality. This is a subjective affair; it is not real. 1 * 3 Freedom is the total 
cessation of imagination (sarva-kalpana-ksayo hi nirvanam). Sum¬ 
ming up the essence of spiritual discipline Arya Deva characterises it 
as a "Take away all.” “Desisting from vice, freeing oneself from the 
substance-view and lastly giving up all (standpoints) are the stages 
of this process."® 

Freedom being a process of negation or annulment of ignorance 
and passions it is possible to reach perfection; and this can be 
permanent, being natural to the spirit. If it were an acquisition, there 
could be no finality; the pile of merit can mount higher and higher; 
there is no conceivable limit to its size. The acquisition, conditioned 
as it must, be by special causes, will be transitory, the length of the 
duration notwithstanding. The acquisition calls for special aptitudes 

1 vina Jcalpanayastitvam na vidyate; 

bhutarth&k cett ko grahisyati buddhim£n. CS* VIII, 3* 

3 v&raflarfi prag apunyaHya madhye varanam atnhanalp; 
sarvasya varapam pa scad yo janite sa buddbiman* CS. VIII, 15; and 
C&V p. 17, 
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efforts; and the resultant merit will perforce vary with Tile 
vlduals. Freedom or Nirvana does not admit of degrees or 


hierarchy; it is equal and universal in all. The Madhyamika treatises 
speak of this state as Samata. 1 (equality). All beings, irrespective of 
their status and attainment, are equally heir to Buddhahood —the 
highest perfection as unconditioned Nirvana. They contain within 
them the seed of Enlightenment and Perfection (Tathagatagarbha). 
The Uttaratantra ,* quoting the Tathdgatagarbha Sutra says: "All 
living beings are endowed with the Essence of the Buddha." What is 
the meaning of this? The Body of the Supreme Buddha is all-pervading, 

The Absolute is (one) undifferentiated (whole). And the Germ of 
(Buddhahood) exists (in every living being), 

Therefore, for ever and anon, all that lives is endowed with the Essence 
of the Buddha. 3 

Again it is said: 

"Just as, being essentially free from (dialectical) thought-construction, 
the element of space is ubiquitous. 

In the same way the Immaculate Essence which is of Spiritual nature, 
pervades all that exists." 4 

Spiritual discipline is of the nature of purification or removal of 
the hindrances and defilements that cover up the real. Beings are 
found in various stages and degrees of purification, though they are 
essentially one as Buddha. It must not be thought that the process 
being Tiegative, it is short or easy of accomplishment. The Prajnd- 

ramita and other texts speak of the career of the Bodhisattva as 



difficult and arduous, calling for the intensest effort sustained for 
countless aeons (asamkhyeya kalpa). It does mean, however, that the 
ills and defilements, however long-standing and great they may be, 
are accidental accretions to the spirit. They are Capable of complete 
removal by Intuitional knowledge (prajfia). The absolute power of 
the intellect over the will, the wrong exercise of which is the cause of 
suffering, is the basic implication of the Madhyamika spiritual 

1 e.g. The Sam&dhir&ja Siitra , the full title of which is Sarvadharma-svabhava 
Samatd-viparlcita Samadhir&ja Sutra, illustrates the point. 

a This is a work by Asanga from the Pr&sangika Madhyamika standpoint. 
.See Obermiller’s The Sublime Science of Maitreya, Acta Orientalia, IX, p. 95 
and also his Doctrine of Prajn&pHramitd, p. 93 and pp. 99-100. 

5 The Sublime Science of Maitreya (trans. by Obcrmiller) pp. 156-7. 

4 Ibid . . . p. 184. 
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^discipline for freedom. Evil or erratic willing is the consequence 
ignorance of the real; the removal of ignorance effectively does away 
with all forms of evil—metaphysical evil (finitude), moral evil (vice) 
and physical evil (pain). 

In all this, the closest parallel is offered by the Advaita Vedanta. 
Moksa is not acquisition (karya) of any kind; it is the natural state 
of the spirit. 1 There is the annulment of ignorance, and only in this 
negative sense can it be said to be an achievement. Mok§a does not 
admit of gradations, nor is it transitory; conversely, where there is 
gradation there is samsara.® For both the Vedanta and the 
Madhvamika the basic problem is one of knowledge; to know the 
real is at once to be free from samsara.® 


II FREEDOM IS SPIRITUAL 

The freedom that the Madhyamika or any other system of Indian 
Philosophy puts before us as the suminum bonum is Spiritual breedom; 
it is totally different from other kinds of freedom. The so-called four 
freedoms—freedom of speech, freedom of association, freedom of 
worship and freedom from want—are all secular. Attainment of 
them is only a means, not the final value. At best, they provide 
facilities for the group or the individual to realise his highest destiny. 
The freedoms represent particular and partial satisfactions; many, if 
not all of them, are liable to abuse. Freedom of speech as exercised 
by the modems—by the press and the platform—is largely 
propaganda, an instrument to further partisan selfish interests. 
Individuals and nations, in their anxiety to be free from fear, may 
arm themselves to the teeth and commit aggression. This is happening 
in the present age and does not require any pointed example. 
Practically every nation is guilty of this. In striving for freedom from 
want, we may and do exploit weaker beings and nations. The freedoms 
to bo exercised in the truest interests of humanity, of all beings, 
presuppose a passionless and disinterested outlook free from every 

1 brahmabhavai ca moksalj. BhOsya on Br. SUtras I, i, 4. 

* evatn avidyadidosavatSib dharma-tAratarnyamniittatn iariropadlna- 
pQrvdkaifi sukha-du 1)kha-tSratamyam anityaifi sadisSra-rupaih srutismfti- 
nySyaprasiddham. Ibid. 

> api ca J ‘brahma veda brah-naiva bhavati” . . . "abhayain vai, Janaka, 
prSpto’si”; "tad atntftnaro ovSved aharii brahni&sinlti tasmat tat sarvam 
abhavat" . . . ity evamadya smtayo brahmavidyinantaraih moksam dar- 
Sayantyo madhye kai yintararii vSrayanti. Ibid. 
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of egoism; They all imply spiritual freedom. And only the 
individual can be free spiritually. 

The spiritual is capable of precise definition. There are certain 
unmistakable marks of the spiritual. The spiritual man is a one-level 
personality. In him there is no division of the inner and the outer, 
the surface motives and the deeper unconscious drives. He is not tom 
asunder by conflict and confusion; he is fully integrated and unified. 
The secular man does not react to a situation in a total way; the 
spiritual man does. All the hard knots of his heart are broken and 
fused into one whole by the fire of a master-idea. The entire 
personality is consumed in it; the dross is converted into gold. The 
Prajha (Sunyata) of the Madhyamika or the brahmasaksatkara of 
the Vedanta are the most potent catalytic agents which transform 
the man into a one-level personality. 1 He has no passions and 
prejudices which sway him from below. Buddha and other spiritual 
persons are invariably represented as having a transparent clear 
skin; this is the physical analogue of the spiritual. 

As in the spiritual person there is no conflict of different ideals 
and cross purposes, there is also complete identity between the 
individual and the cosmic good. A man divided in himself must 
necessarily divide MmseJf from others. In the spiritual realm, not 
only is there no such opposition, but the very possibility of it is 
ruled out. Self-seeking, egoity, is totally absent. The paiu of another 
is one's own; his troubles are mine. 2 The good of one is the good of aU 
beings without any reservation. All spirituality is the attainment of 
this universal interest and the -elimination of private standpoints 
and values. The Bodhisattva ideal of the Madhyamika and Vijnana- 
vada systems and the doctrine of Great Compassion (mahakaruna) 
are concrete expressions of this essential mark of the spiritual. 

In the spiritual, the means and the end coincide. In the moral 
sphere, we do certain acts, e.g. charity, for some other-worldly good 
or social solidarity which would benefit us indirectly. Charity is not 


1 aiucipratiTn^in imam grhitvi jinaratim-pratixn£rii karoty anargham; 
rasajatam ativa vedhamyaUi sudidharh grhrjata bodhicitta sarhjnam. 

BOA. I, 10. 

okah sarvajfiat&cittotpida^rasadhatul? ku^alamula parinamana'jfianasarh- 
grlutaii sa wakarmakleiav a ra a aloh^jii pary&daya sarvadharra&n sarvaj£iat&* 
suvarnarfi karoti. From Ary a Maitrcym Vimofcsa Sutra as quoted in BCAP. 
pp, 16-17 and in SS, pp. 177-8. , 

a yadS mama paresarh ca bfrayarh du&kham ca na priyam ; 
tadfttmanab ko vi&cso yat taiii rak^rni netaram. Ss, p. 2. 
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_ i own sake. Nor do moral acts carry with them their own sane 

tion. Their observance is commended by external authority, fear of 
God or the approval of society. The spiritual person is good, he is 
chaste or charitable, not because he desires to gain something in 
this or the other world. It is his nature to be so; his goodness is 
motiveless. The spiritual act is not a means to an end; it is the end 
itself. It therefore necessarily carries within itself the criterion of its 
efficacy and soundness (pratyatmavedaniya). 


Ill SPIRITUAL AWAKENING 

Spiritual life is born of the sharp contrast felt between what is and 
what should be. It is the consciousness of suffering. Pain as 
an undesirable state is felt by all beings; they all try, in their own way, 
to get rid of it. The layman, however, is not aware of its magnitude 
or intensity. He entertains the fond hope that pain is a temporary 
phase, and that it can be remedied by the ordinary means. In 
pursuance of this, he adopts measures that are accessible to him in 
various spheres. The essential prerequisite of spiritual awakening is 
the awareness of the intensity and universality of suffering. A state 
of unpleasant feeling is but a sample of what could befall us at ail 
times. The awareness is not complete unless it is extended infinitely 
before and after this life. 1 Its inexorability, given the causes and 

1 Buddha gives a graphic description of this fact of suffering: “What do you 
think, O monks! Which may be more, the flow of tears you have shed on this 
long way, running again and again to new birth and new death, united to the 
disliked, separated from the liked, complaining and weeping, or the water of 
the four great oceans? . . . But how is this possible? Without beginning or end, 
O monks, is this round of rebirth. There cannot be discerned the first beginning 
of beings, who sunk in ignorance and bound by thirst, are incessantly trans¬ 
migrating and again and again run to a new birth. And thus, O monks, through 
a long time you have experienced suffering, pain and misery, and enlarged the 
burying ground; truly long enough to be disgusted with every kind of existence, 
long enough to turn away from every kind of existence, long enough to deliver 
yourself from it” Sam. Nikaya II, pp. 178 ff. (Translation quoted from Grimm: 
The Doctrine of the Buddha . pp. 96-98). 

This is the duhkha satya—the clear intuition of which forms the first four 
of the 16 moments of Enlightenment, vix : duhkhe dharma-jfi&na-ksanti, 
duhkhe dharma-jfi&narti duhkhe anvaya jfiana~k§anti, duhkhe anvaya- 
jfhinam. See MKV. pp. 482-3; AAA. p. 151. 

Jaigisavya (Yogasiitra Bhd$ya, III, 18) gives expression to the duhkha 

satya in identical terms: 

daiasu mahasarge?u bhcvyatvSd anabhibhutena buddhisattvena mays 
naraka-tiryagbhavaih duhkhaih sarfipaSyatA devamanu.^ye^u punafc pimar 
utpadyamanena yat kificid anubhutam tat sarvarh duhkham eva pratyavaimi. 
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auditions which engender it, must be realised. Even highly place 
beings—kings or gods—do not escape suffering in some form or the 
other. What appears as pleasure is pain in the making; it necessarily 
leads to hankering for the repetition of the state; and if this is 
frustrated, there is anger against the impeding agents. Attachment 
and aversion result; this is saiiisara (bondage). 

Every Indian system begins with the problem of suffering. The 
parallel on the intellectual side is the consciousness of illusion. That 
makes us critical, reflective. Consciousness of suffering leads u» to 
discard secular values and to go in search of the abiding. Buddhism 
has always laid great emphasis on suffering. The first two truths 
(arya satya) are the consciousness of pain (duhkha) and its cause 
(samudaya). It is convinced that all phenomena are pain actual or 
potential. 1 The inescapability of suffering in the natural course of 
things is brought home to us with the utmost vigour in the Pratitya 
Sainutpada doctrine accepted by all Buddhist schools. Ihe twelve- 
linked causal chain is an unending continuum of suffering 
(kevalasyaivam etasya duhkhaskandhasya sambhavah). a 

There is suffering; but it can be helped, because it is conditioned 
(pratityasamutpanna). If it were a brute fact of nature and noi the 
result of avidya and karma, our efforts would be unavailing, and there 
could be no spiritual life.* Acceptance of Karma as the basic factor 
in the constitution of the universe is indispensable. Buddha rejected 
at the very outset all forms of materialism and determinism (uccheda- 
vadu and akriyavada), as these militate against the efficacy of karma. 
Again if there were other more easy or fruitful means of removing 
pain, none would take to philosophy. The conviction that the worldly 
means are no remedies, but make.for tightening the grip of samsara 


1 duhkha is usually considered in the three-fold way; duhkha-dulikhat.i 
the actual pain; t&pa-'duhkhatA {longing, desire) and the sarfiskira duljkhata-- 
the root-causes, kleAas or passions, e.g. attachment, aversion etc. In short, 
phenomenal existence or all the five up&d&na skandhas are pain, (sankbittena 
panc'updddna kkanda pi dukkhi). 

* MK. XXVI, 9. cf. also: 

yathakseparh kxamSd vrddhah sarfit&nah kle£akarm ability; 
paralokarh punar y&tltyanadi bhava-cakrakarn. 
yah pratityasamutp&do dvada£&ngas trik&n<}akaty. 

From PratUya Samutpddahrdaya by Nagirjuna quoted m BCAr. p. 

, * dubkha is not uncaused, natural (svayarfi krtam), nor caused bv an 

external factor (parakrtam). nor both, nor neither but pmUtyajam conditioned 
by avidyi—kalpana. Hence it can be helped. MK. XII {Duhkr.a-pankfH) , 
Sam . N. II, 114 fF. 
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and that Prajna alone can remove the root of snfierinrr 
(ignorance) is the commencement of the spiritual discipline, 1 
Considering that opportunities for the cultivation of the s - 
life are rare and the obstacles many, the votary must make c 
mind to cultivate the Bodhicitta at the earliest. 3 He should direc 
his efforts towards the attainment of Bodhi and Buddhahood. 
the contention of the M&dhyamika that freedom cannot 
without the realisation of the unreality (innyatu) of thui£ 


IV THE FXRAMITA DISCIPLINE 

The Sat'Paramita-Naya, 4 the sixfold path of Highest Perfection, 
is the Madhyarnika spiritual discipline. The Prajfid-fdramitii 
treatises treat of these, especially the last Paramita, Prajna—Wisdom. 
The Paramita way is distinguished from the older discipline of the 
Hinay&na in three important respects; the replacement of the arhat 
by the bodhisattva ideal, the elaboration of the olderilla-sajuadhi- 
prajna stadia of spiritual discipline into the six-fold path of the 

1 aviriyayarii niruddhayMi saiiisk&rilpSm asarabhavali; 
avidy&yd ni rod has tu jfiAnen&syaiva bh§van&t, MK, XXV I T it* 
asymva prat i ty a-sa mu tpadasy a yath^vad a vi pant el- bhava nato ’ avidyS 

praMyate, MKV. p, 559, 

* Ss. p. 2; BCA. pp, 595 ^ 

* m u ktis tu M nyata -d r $tes tad arth &£esa bhavan&, N&g&r j u na's die turn q u oted 
in BCAP, p, 438, with the introductory words: idam eva Acarya-padair uktam; 
also quoted in Subkapta Samgraha. kJe^ajftey^vrtitamahpratipak^o hi Sunyata; 
&!ghrarh sarvajflatakamo na bhdvayati t&rfi katham. BCA. IX, 55 (p, 447). 

* 'TTirumita' is derived etymologically in two ways: param ita (gata), that 
which has gone to the' utmost limit, infinity; ot from 'parama* excellent or 
superior. The first derivation is the generally accepted one. See AAA 
(p* ‘zH): param prakarsaparyantam etiti vigrhya kvipi sarvapaharilope hityam 
dgamasasanam ity atuki, "tatpuruse krti bahuiam h " ity aluki ca kaima- 
vibhakteh krte p&rdmis tadbhavah pHramitd. prajnaya dharnm-pravicayalak- 
Ra.n 5 .yah paramita, nuikhy& Buddha Bhagavan mayopaiii j nan am advay&m. 

For the second derivation see Bodhisaiiva Bhumi (passage quoted in the 
Bodhisattua Doctrine (jx 166) of Dr, Hardayal) : "Paramita is really derived 
from Patama (and not from para with the root T), as the Bvdhisativa Bkibni 
■ , . clearly explains* The Para-mi tas are so called because they are acquired 
during a long period of time (paramena k&lena samud&gatab) and supremely 
pure in their nature (paramay^ svabhava*vi£uddhay£ vi&uddhali). They 
also transcend the virtues or the qualities of the Sfavakas and the , 
Pr&tyekab add has, and lead to the highest result {paiamarh ca phalam 
anuprayacehanti). The Atfosahasnka (p. 81) hints at this derivation: 
param at v§t piajnap&ramit&-u 5 .inadheyarti labhate. 
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<£»—d&na, 6ila, ksanti, virya. dhylna and prajna, and the 
minuter analysis of the highest stages of spiritual life into bhUtnis or 
planes of yoga culminating in complete Buddhahood. These 
revolutionalise the ideal, the path and the final result of the spiritual 
discipline; they impart a unity and universality never known before 
in spiritual life. 


(i) The ideal of the arhat is the highest state of the Hinayana 
systems. 11 is replaced here by the ideal of the bodhisattva. Arhathood 
is a lower ideal of perfection that is purely negative: the cessation of 
suffering (kleSavarapa-nivjtrih) a nd the nirvana as conceived by 
them is almost a blank state of annihilation. 1 The Bodhisattva aims 
at complete Buddhahood, existence as Perfect Being (ens perfedis- 
sitnum). All beings are identical with the Buddha; and Bodhi 
(Enlightenment) is implicit in them . but it has to be realised by the 
spiritual discipline. This is the positive ideal of the unity of all 1 ings 
as the Buddha. Again, the Arhat rests satisfied with achieving his 
own private salvation; he is not necessarily and actively interested 
in the welfare of others. The ideal of the Arhat smacks of selfishness; 
and there is even a lurking fear that the world would take hold of him 
if he tarried here too long. The Bodhisattva makes the salvation of 
all his own good.* He shuns retiring into the final state of Nirvana, 
though fully entitled to it, preferring, by his own free choice, to toil 
for even the lowest of beings for ages.* He is actuated by this motive¬ 
less altruism from the very start of his career. It is not that the 
Bodhisattva cannot ' achieve his freedom without achieving the 
freedom of all. This w'ould involve a vicious circle: he cannot free 
others without first being free himself, and he cannot free himself 
without lreeing others. No, his freedom is full and complete by 
itself; but he condescends to raise others to his level. This is a free 
phenomenalising act of grace and compassion. A deeply religious 
element is introduced into Buddhism which would have otherwise 
remained an exalted moral naturalism. Buddha—which the Bodhisat¬ 
tva eventually becomes—is a person—the Highest Person. In 


1 See Conception of Buddhist Nirvdna, pp. 27-28. 

* du$karak&rakafc, Subhate, bodhisattva mahasattva ye lokahitdya 
samprasthita lokasiikh&ya, lokanukarap£yai samprasthititi, iokasya tranarfi 
bhavi$yamo, ^iranarii bhavisyamal?—ity evajii rupam anuttarS.y&rfi samyak- 
sambod hau vlryam arabkante. ASP. p. 293. 

* naharii tvaritariipena bcxlhiiii pr&ptum ihotsahe; 
paranta-kotirh sth&sy&mi sattvasyaikasya k&ran&t. bS. p. 14. 
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we have the conception of a person without any trace of 
me ego. There is activity without attachment. There is nothing 
which the Bodhisattva cannot sacrifice for the good of others. He 
dedicates his present and future lives unreservedly in the service of 
all beings. 1 

With the Buddhas as his ideal the Bodhisattva aims at Bodhi, 
and undertakes the discipline for it (bodhicittotpada). Sunyata and 
Karuna are the two principal features of the Bodhicitta. 8 Sunyata 
is prajria, intellectual intuition, and is identical with the Absolute. 
Karuna is the active principle of compassion that gives concrete 
expression to Sunyata in phenomena. If the first is transcendent and 
looks to the Absolute, the second is fully immanent and looks down 
towards phenomena, The first is the abstract universal reality of 
which no determinations can be predicated; it is beyond the duality 
of good and evil, love and hatred, virtue and vice; the second is 
goodness, love and pure act; Sunyata is potential, Karutia is the 
actualised state. Buddha and the Bodhisattva, who models himself 
on him, are thus amphibious beings with one foot in the Absolute 
and the other in phenomena. They are virtuous and good and the 
source of all goodness in the world. The bodhicitta is a unique blend 
of Intellect and Will, 

The Mah&yana texts cannot praise the Bodhicitta too highly. It is 
the foundation of all good, the source of all endeavour, the refuge of 
all beings, a veritable treasure,® As the one secure foundation for the 
happiness of all beings and the one remedy for their suffering, it is 


1 apt tu khaki punar avikalpa eva Mnamadhyotkr^tanam sattvSnaih 
vyidhiin apanayatL evam eva kulaputra Bodhisattvena mahasattvena 
asmixh& caturmahabhantike atmabh&ve bhaisajya-safijotpaday ita v y a yes&rri 
ye$am sattvaniih vena yenarthah tat kid eva me harantu hast aril bast art hinah, 
p&daift padlrthinah . . . ilk From Narayaya Paripyccha. Quoted in S$. p. 21 . 

ay am eva may a k3yah sarvasattvanaiti kmkaraniye$\i ksapayitavyah. tad 
yathapi namemani bahyani catvari mahabhut&ni pjdhividkatur abdhatus 
tejodhatur v$yu-dhatu4 ca nan^sukhair nanopayair nanarambanair nano- 
pakaranair nflimparibhogaih sattv£naxft nanopabhogaiii gacchanti, -vam 
evaham kSyaift caturmahlibhuta-samiiccbriyam nana sukhair . , . sarvasatt- 
vanam upabhogyaih kansyamiti. From Aksayamati Sutra quoted in SS. pp. 
21-22 and BCAP. p. 86. 

* Mnyatii-kamnigarbhaiii bodhicittam—AAA. p. 29. 

a bodhicitturii hi, kulaputra, bijabkutarii sarva huddhadharma^Sjh, 
k?etra-bhutajh sarva-jagacchukla-dharmavirohaiiataya, dharanibhutara sar- 
valoka-prati^ara^ataya, y&y&t pitjbhutajh „ . , vaiiravanabhutam sarvada- 
ridryasamehedanataya etc. from Gandavyuha Sutra as quoted in SS, pp, 5-6 
and BCAP, p. 23. 
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S^irfe&siirable in its purity and goodness. 1 It is not to be thought 
the Bodhicitta is a preparation for some unworldly ideal having no 
relevance to the problems of the present-day world. Even in this 
world its influence is very great; as the basis of all altruism, it makes 
for social solidarity and happy human relationship.® 

Bodhicitta is usually spoken of as in two stages of development. One 
is the preparatory stage wherein the devotee makes great resolves, 
and defines his ideal to attain complete Buddhahood. The next stage 
is the actual starting on the journey towards that goal—the practice 
of the paramitas. The former is called bodhi pranidki citia and the 
latter bodhi pit asthma citia.* 

At the beginning of his career the Bodhisattva makes the Great 
Resolves (maha-pranidhana), usually before a Spiritual Guide 
(Kalyana-mitra), about his intention and endeavour. The Mah&yana 
treatises give the number as t en. or twelve. 4 The chief ones are that the 
Bodhisattva would help all beings ir. their spiritual endeavour; 
"that his unlimited knowledge and means (prajnopaya) be of unend¬ 
ing service to beings; that all beings should, leaving the inferior path 
(sravaka and pratyeka-buddhayana), take to the Mahayana path of 
supreme enlightenment; that beings following my discipline be firm in 
their virtue and they be not born in evil state; that beings afflicted by 
various diseases, but helpless and poor, be cured of their diseases" etc. 8 

The importance of the Great Resolves cannot be overestimated. 
They set the goal of the Bodhisattva very clearly before him for all 
time. They give unerring and unfailing direction to him in his 
spiritual career. The resolve itself acts as an accelerating force in his 
progress and counteracts unspiritual tendencies. Man becomes what 

1 Cf. BCA. ( 1 , 26 ) j agad anan dab!j asya j agad-du 1 ? k h au sadhas ya ca; 

cittaratnasya yat punyaih tat katharfi hi praiuiyatam, 
bodhicittad dhi yat punyaril tac ca rupi bhaved yadi; 
dkaiadhatuib sampurya bhuyaS cottar! tad bhavet, 

Quoted in BCAP. p. 32. 

* bodhi-pranidhi-cittasya sarhsare'pi phalarfi mahat, BCA. 1 , 17. 

1 Cf. SS. p, 8; AAA. p. 29 

BCA I, 15, 16: tad bodhidttam dvividliarti vijMtav am satnasatah; 

bodhipranidhicittatii ca boilhiprasttu dttain eva ca. 
gantukSmasya gantu£ ca yatha bhedai. pratlyate; 
tatha bhedo'nayor jneyc yatha-samkhyena pan^itailj. 

4 The DaiabhUmi/ta Sutra, pp. 14-rfi gives 10 pranidhanas; also quoted in 
SS. pp. 291 ff. 

The Bhai$ajyaguru-Vaidurya- Prabha-SHtra (pp. 4 ft) mentions 12 pranidliinas. 

* Taken from the Bhaijajya Guru Sutra pp, 4 fl. 
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He is not moulded by circumstances; he moulds the circ 
rices, Spiritual realisation is a growth from within, self-creative 
and self-determining * It is not too much to say that the nature of 
the resolve determines the nature of the final attainment,, like the 
seed determining the plant. The seed of Buddhahood is sown in the 
initial vow that the Bodhisattva makes. The entire later discipline 
is the cultivation and preservation of this. 

Salutation to and worship of the Buddhas and their sons (the 
Bodhisattvas) is an integral part of the bodhicarya. 1 Offerings are 
made to them, and an elaborate ritual in the best Bmhrnamcal style 
is undergone. An unreserved confession of one's sins (papa-de4ana) 
is made before them, and the devotee asks for their active help in his 
path. It would be wrong to understand this as theistic worship of an 
other. The Buddhas axe but the realised ideal of the devotee, his 
higher self. It is as it were the actual becomes the ideal, which it 
really is, by constantly having it before the mind's eye and venerating 
it. True worship is self-worship; the lower is completely transmuted 
into the higher which it is in fact; the lower surrenders itself, and the 
higher attracts and raises the lower. Buddhist religion can only be a 
species of Absolutist Pantheism. 


(ii) Buddhist spiritual discipline has always been of the three-tier 
type—Sila, Samadhi and Prajiia—Virtues, Concentration of mind and 
Wisdom.* The Paramita doctrine did not replace it exactly, but 
modified and elaborated it into the six-fold paramita discipline of 
dana, 611a, ksanti, virya, dhyana and prajfia. This gives greater 
prominence to the preparatory stages, and emphasises certain virtues 
as Charity and Forbearance, and enjoins ceaseless and enthusiastic 
effort as essential for attaining Buddhahood. The place of Prajha as 
the guiding and controlling factor to which all other Paramitas tend 
is made abundantly clear. Though in the earlier systems too Prajfia 
was taken as the culmination of the discipline, there was a tendency 


1 S^nti Dev a is the accredited teacher of the worship-cult in the Mridhyaniika. 
system. It would, however, be wrong to hold that lie was the innovator of this. 
In N agar jura's Calukstava we have the feature of worship in full measure. 

a In the Fall Canons the Incus ctassicus of this is the latter portion of the 
S&rnaftilaphula Sutia and the whole of Subha Sutta: tiovarii kho, mdnava, 
khandhdnarfi so Rhagava vanrtavadi ahosi. ettha ca imarh janataui sam&dapesi, 
nivesesi, patitfhapesi. katamcsaih tinnam? ariyassa si iuhhhandhassa, ariyassa 
samddhikhhandha$sa } ariyassa pa nnak khandhassa. Subha Sutta, 6 (Z }§gh* N. 
I, p, 206) The Visuddfmr.aggh of Buddbaghosa is ba^ed on these three topics: 
Sila, Samadhi and Palma. 
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\<;OTTeg^fd the spiritual path as the almost mechanical performance 
virtiles and practice of concentration, Here Prajfi2 informs and 
inspires the entire spiritual discipline; every virtue and each act of 
concentration is dedicated to the gaining of insight into the real. The 
stress has shifted from the moral to the metaphysical axis. 

The conception of Paramita revolutionises the conception of virtue. 
Dana (charity), Slla (Moral restraints and observances) Ksanti 
(Forbearance) Dhyana (Meditation) fire not disconnected and 
aimless acts. They are not performed just to conform to tradition or 
social pressure. They have only one aim—to make man fit for the 
highest knowledge. A mind swayed by passions and attached to the 
world (a sakleSa citta) cannot know the truth; the distracted mind 
(asamahita citta) is incapable of perceiving the truth for lack of 
steadiness in attention. All the other paramitas are meant to purify 
the mind and make it fit to receive, the intuition of the absolute 
(prajna). It is prajha-paramita again that can complete them, make 
each of them a p&ramita—a perfection. 1 How can any one give away 
all* not expecting any return, without the conviction that the things 
are not his* and even that he must atone for happening to possess 
them* 1 l is not possible to forbear from retaliating when the greatest 
injury is done to us, unless we are convinced of the fact that in reality 
there has been no loss, nor is the misdoer our enemy. Without the 
realisation of the ultimate, no virtue can he practised fully. It is there¬ 
fore pointed out that prajna is the leader of all the other Paramitas. 3 

Spiritual culture is self-culture. There is no external compulsion 
or pressure to which the Bodhisattva accommodates himself; no 
outside authority can draw out the entire man as the bodhi discipline 
does. The essence of seif-culture is the bringing about a change in 
oneself, not in the environment. Changing the external world to suit 
one's desires is the way of worldly men; that is like carpeting the whole 
earth to avoid being hurt by thorns. 8 The same end can be achieved 

1 e$i£ hi prajna~p£rarait£L saanaiti pararmtan 5 rb purvathgamd, nayika, 
parhi&yikl, saiiitlariika, janayitd, dhatiT ... tat kasya hetoh. prajniiparamita- 
virahitk hi pahea paramitah na prajMvante riApi p&raniit&-n Aniadhey atft 
labhaofcc. ASP. p. 398. Sec also ASP. pp. *80-2, 101 and 172, 

* This point has bean treated at some length in Gh. VIII, 

8 bhumirh chadayituih saw am kiatas carma bhavi^yati; 
np^nac carmaniStrepa cchamna bhavati medml. 
bahya bhava may a tad vac chaky& varayiluih na hi; 
svacittmh varayisyami kiifa mamauyair iiirv&ritaih BCA. V, 15 and 14* 
cittadhlno dharmo, cUiarraadhina bodlur iti. From Dharmasangiti SiUra 
quoted in BCAP. p. 105. 
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"palrof shoes. Instead of acquiring control over things external to us, 
one must control one's mind ard make it impervious to any external 
influence* Spiritual culture is the cultivation of the bodhicitta* 
Spiritual culture must be further understood as an intense and 
sustained self-reflection, self-criticism* It is a ceaseless watchfulness 
of ope s doings— speech, iodily and mental action* Passions over* 
power us because of our selMorget fulness, we are not self-possessed. 
With mindfulness (smrti or smrtynpasthana) regained, the passions 
cease to have hold on us. Just as the dialectic on the intellectual side 
is the reflective criticism of the inveterate tendency of the mind to 
speculate and spin theories, on the practical side it is the ever alert 
self-criticism of one's activity. 1 , 

The Pratimoksa is the basis for the Buddhist discipline; the 
Mahayana has elaborated it with great care and deep insight into the 
different strata of spiritual consciousness. It is nut meant for recluses 
only, as the Hinayana discipline was; for we hear of even householder 
(grhi) Bodhisattvas. The Bodhicarya is at once liberally conceived 
and minutely drawn* 2 


(iii) Completing his training and the accumulation of merit 
(punya-sambhara-marga), the Bodhisattva enters, fully equipped, 
the path of illumination (dar^ana-marga) and of concentrated 
contemplation (bhavana-marga). The higher reaches of the spiritual 
path are traced, with a wealth of detail and an intimacy bom of 


t This is called saroprajanya or smrtyupastLiana in the MaMyana treatises. 
Samprajanava is defined; 

etad eva sam&sena samprajanyas}^ laksanam, , 

yat kayacitt&vasth&yah pratyaveksa muhtir muhuh. BCA. V, 10b. bee also bb. 

pp. 120 ff* 

The Prajhapftramita describes this thus: _ _ 

caraiM caramfti prajanati, sthitab sthito'smlti prajanati etc. 

Quoted in BCA. p. m3; SB, p. 120. 

This is the Satipatthana of the Dlgka N%hay& . 

"And how does a monk become self-possessed He acts, mendicants, in ru 
presence of mind. Whatever he may do, in going out or coming m, in looking 
forw&rd or in looking round, in bending his arm, or stretching it forth, in 
wph ring his robes, or in carrying his bowel, in eating or drmkrng . . - i nus let 
a monk be mindful and self-possessed; this is our instruction to you, Mahd 
Pari Nibhdna Sum II, 12 and 13 Trans, by Rhys Davids, The whole of Maha 
$aiip<4th&na Suita (D*N. Sutta ii) is devoted to this topic. 

1 Santi Deva's Sik^asamu^caya which is a compendium of Precepts culled 
from Mahayana texts and BMcayyavalara are our chief sources for the 
M^dhyamika spiritual discipline. 
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A bhisamayalankara ot Asanga and its commentaries deal with the 
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k ^n5je#4.ad to partial release, or be a preliminary to this. 1 Consi3er?^ 
trim of the real in any particular mode, e.g, as Substance, Being. 
Becoming etc, necessarily creates an other, the opposite, from which 
it is distinguished. We cannot help being attached to what we take 
to be real—our view-arid reject others, A view, because of its 
restriction, determination* carries with it duality, the root of samsara. 
Nagarjuna states this dialectical predicament thus: when the self is 
posited, an other (para) confronts it; with the division of the self and 
the not-sclf, attachment ana aversion result. Depending on these all 
vices spring up. Attachment begets the thirst for pleasure, and thirst 
hides all flaws (of the objects). Blinded by this, the thirsty mail imag¬ 
ines qualities in things, and seizes upon the means to achieve pleasure, 
Samsara is thus present as long as there is the attachment to the T. k 

“A position (pak^a) begets a counter-position (pratipaksa), and 
neither of them is real/" 3 in the practical sphere, the holding of views 
begets attachment and aversion. The kind of view does not matter; 
a view as such is exclusive, and by that very act an opposition is set 
up. We cannot avoid controversy and conflict in holding any view- 
affirmative or negative, 4 


1 Akatii hi y&uaift dvitlyarh na vidyate". See also ASP. p. 319. ekam eva hi 
y&naiti bhavati yad uta buddha-yanaih, bo Ihisattvanarh yatha §yusmatah 
subtulter nirde 4 ah. 

It is explicitly stated in the AAA. (p. 120) that it is the opinion of Nagarjuna 
and bis followers that the votaries of other paths do not gain final release, that 
they remain in a lower state, but are, at the end of the period, enlightened by the 
Buddha. 

Arya N&garjuna-padais tanmatamisarina .4 caikayana-nayavadina ahufr: 
labdhva. bodkbdvayarft by ete bhav&d ottrastamanasah; 
bhavanty &ynb~k§ayi.t tnstfih prapta- n ir vana^aih jhi nah. 

11a tesam asti nirvanaift kiiii tu j anma-bhayatraye; 
dhitau na vidyate te^aih te'pi tisfhauty anasrave. 
akbstaqMna“hiin 5 .ya pa^cad buddliaih prabodhitah; 
sambhrtya bodhi-sambh 3 .rams te'pi syur lokanayaiatu AAA, p. 120. 

The Catuh Siava (I, 21, quoted by Advayavajra, p. Z 2 ) has a verse of this 
import; 

dharmadhfttor asambhedad yanabheda'sti na prabho; 
yAuatritayam alihyataih tvaya satt vavatkratah. 

f Ratudvall of Nagarjuna as quoted in BCAP. p, 492. 

3 paksaddhi pratipaksah syid ubhayaih tac ca nirthatah. From Rafn&vali 
as quoted in MKV. p. 359. 

4 astlti nastiti ca kalpan£vatam evam carantana na duhkha samyatltL 

MKV. p. 523, 

astiti nSstlti vivada e^ib; suddhl asuddhiti ayaih vivadah; vivada-praptyi 
na duhkharli praMmyate; avivadaprlptya ca duhkharh niruddhyate. From 
Sam&dhir&ja Stitm as quoted in MKV. pp. 135-36. 
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y foot-cause of duhkha, in the Madhyamika system, 
aging in views (drjti) or imagination (kalpana). Kalpanii, 
(a^ikalpa) is avidya par excellence. The real is tiie indeterminate 
(£unya); investing it with a character, determining it as 'this' or ‘not 
this', is making the Real one-sided, partial and unreal. This is 
unconsciously to negate the real; for all determination is negation. 
The dialectic then, as the Sonya tit of dpjWs, is the negation of stand¬ 
points, which are the initial negation of. the real that is essentially 
indeterminate (nirvikalpa, nisprapaiica). Correctly understood, 
Sunyata is not annihilation, but the negation of negation; it is the 
conscious correction of an initial unconscious falsification of the real. 


VI THE CONCEPTION OF NIRVANA 

Buddhism had always maintained that though the state of nirvana 
cannot be expressed in words, it is real. “There is the not-born, the 
not-become, the not-created, the not-compounded. ... If there were 
not this not-born etc.. . . there could be no escape from this world of 
compounded things." "There is the realm where there is neither earth 
nor water . . . neither the boundless realm of space nor boundless 
consciousness, . . . This I call neither coming nor going nor standing, 
neither origination nor annihilation. Without support, without 
beginning, without foundation is this. The same is the end of suffer¬ 
ing.” 1 It is even spoken of in positive terms as “a reality beyond all 
suffering and change, as unfading, still, undecaying, taintless, as 
peace and blissful. It is an island, the shelter, the refuge and the 
goal." 1 We are expressly forbidden to consider Nirvana — the state 
of the Tathagata after death—as annihilation. It is one of the four 
sets of questions declared inexpressible by the Lord. The Madhyamika 
conception of Nirvana can be understood as bringing out the deeper 
significance of the Buddhist conception by a trenchant criticism of 
the Vaibhasika and Sautrantika views on the subject- 

A distinction is usually made between upadhifosa and nirupad- 
hifo$a or pari-Nirvana. 3 The former is the total cessation of Ignorance 

1 UdSna VIII, 3 and 2 cf. also liimltaka, p. 37 (43). 

1 a sank ha tarn ca vo bhtkkhave desissami aMrhkhataganjjhca maggam , . . 
anSsavanca , saccam . . . param . ■ ■ Tupujjam - . . ajajjaratn . , . dhuvam . 
sSntam . . . amatam - ■ * panitam . . sivani , . , khemam . . . abbhutam . . . 
antikadhannna . . . uibbanam . . . dlpam taiiam . , saranam , . . S&ni. 

IV, p. 308 ff. 

* 1 IKV, p, 319. 
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the passions, though the body and the mind continue to func- 
tdn but without passions. This state corresponds to the jivanmukti 
of the Vedanta and Safikbya, Buddha after his enlightenment is a 
representative example. NirupadhiSesa Nirvana is the state of final 
release where even the skandhas, which constitute empirical existence, 
have totally ceased. The Ilahayanists added one more variety—the 
Aprati^thita Nirvana, tin state of the Bodhisattva who shuns 
retiring into Final Release, although fully entitled to it, and who by 
his free choice devotes himself to the service of all beings. 

The question is: Is nirupadhi£e§a or (pari-) Nirvana, the goal of 
spiritual discipline, a state of annihilation, a lifeless blank? Pheno¬ 
menal existence is conceived by the Vaibhasika as the play of ultimate 
discrete elements (the dharmas) flowing under the force of the 
substance-view (satkayadrsti) and its attendant passions; they thus 
e gender the npadana skandhas (conditioned existence) which are 
pain (duhkha), By the operation of prajna, assisted by the practice 
of virtues and mind-concentration, the elements are separated and 
converted into their non-co-operating state, 1 As the defiling forces 
(samskaras) have ceased, the dements stand in their pure undeSled 
date (atiasrava dharma)- Is the state of Nirvana that is engendered 
by prajna any reality at all? Stcherbatsky holds very pronounced 
views on the subject; 


<r When all manifestations .'ire stopped, all forces extinct, remains the 
lifeless residue. It is impersonal eternal death, and it is a separate element, 
a reality, the reality of elements in their lifeless condition. Tins reality is 
very similar to the reality of the Sahkhya's undifferentiated math r 
(prakrti); it is eternal absolute death, , . . 

'The moral law conduces through a very long process of evolution the 
living world into a state of final quiescence where there is no life, but some¬ 
thing lifeless, inanimate. In this sense, the Vaibhasika outlook resembles 
the materialism of modem science. 3 


This is rather an overstatement. 3 The Vaibhasikas or any school of 
Buddhism never took Nirvana as nothing, but as an asamskfla 
dharma t some sort of noumenal unconditioned reality behind the 
play of phenomena. True, it does not have the colour and vivacity of 


1 piatisarhkhyS-nirodho yo visarhyogab ;:>fthak. AKY. p* 16, 

3 Buddhist Niru&na, pp. 27-9. 

s Stcherbatsky's view has been subjected to a sustained criticism by 
Dr. N. T>utt in his Aspects of Mah&y&u<t. pp. 154 ft 
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veii^iricallhix; it is however a dharma, an existent real. As being 
identical with the state of the Tathagata after his death, no Buddhist 
school ever denied its reality. Only, it was in-expressible; it is not 
bhava (being); because, being asamskria it is not subject to birth, 
decay and death like an empirical thing. It is not abh&va (non-being) 
either, as it is not merely the total cessation of things, the example of 
the blowing oat of a lamp notwithstanding. The Vaibhasika is 
definite that nirvana is not mere negation, it is a Dharma in which 
there is the absence of the sadiskaras; in itself it is a positive entity, 1 
It is against this bhava conception of Nirvana that Nagarjuna's 
criticism is directed principally* He shows that Nirvana cannot be a. 
bhava and asamskita (armpadana) at once. 3 For that very reason it 
cannot be taken as the destruction of klelas arid karnia superven¬ 
ing at a particular stage in the course of things. Nirvana would then 
become transitory and accidental (conditioned as it is by causes).* 
Two chief features distinguish the Madhyaimka from the Vaibiiasika 
conception of Nirvana. For the latter the discrete existences 
(saihskrta dharmas) are really changed into another state of inoper* 
ative existence (asaipskrt& dharma). The Madhyamika brings out by 
his criticism that there is no change in things; if the kle£as were real, 
they could not be reduced to nothing. There is only change in our out¬ 
look, not in reality. Nirvana is "what is not abandoned nor acquired; 
what is not annihilation nor eternaJity; what is not destroyed nor 
created/ 14 The function of prajha is not to transform the real, but only 
to create a change in our attitude towards it. 11 The change is 


1 ,4 pradyotasyeva nirv&nam vimoksas tasya cetasa'* ity uktam. na ca 
pradyotasya nivrttir bhava ity upapadvate. ucyate naitad evarh vjjfieyara; 
tr$nay&b ksayah trsn&k?aya iti kiih tarhi tranayah ksayo 1 sminniti uirv£nilkhye 
dharme sati bhavati sa trsnaksaya it! vakmvyam. pradlpa£ ca drstanta- 
matram; tairapi^yasmin sati cetaso vimokso bhavatiti veditavyam iti. MKV. 
P- 525 * 

bhava£ ca yadi nirvanaih nirvanaih sarhskrtaiii bhavet. nasailiskrto hi 
vidyats bhavah kvacana katana bhava 4 ca yadi nirvana m amipadava tat 
k 4 tham MK, XXV, 5-6, 

* MK, XXV, 8-9: MKV. pp, 527 ff. 

1 svabMvena hi vyavastlut£nS,iii kle&inaiii skandhatiirft ca svabhavayyina- 
payitvat kuto nivrttir, yataa tanniv v rttyi, mna^am , . . yadi khalu £unya- 
vadinah kle^an&tft skandhiinSUii v& nivrttUaksanaih mrv&jiam necchanti, kith 
laksanaifr tarblccbanti, ucyate; 

“aprahinam asampraptam anueebinnam a&aivatam; 
animddham anutpaimam etau nirvanam ueyate.* J MKY, p, 521. 

* na prajM aiQnyan bhav£n Runyan karoti; bhavi, eva sSnyifi. 
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xjtaruiraJmC (subjective), not ontological (objective). The real i 

has ever been. This is the Copernican revolut ion that the Madhyamika 
dialectic ushered in Buddhism ai.d in Indian philosophy. 

This leads to the other contention of the Madhyamika that there is 
no difference whatever between Nirvaiia and Samsara; N oilmen on 
and Phenomena are not two separate sets of entities, nor are they two 
states of the same thing. 1 The absolute is the only real; it is the: reality 
of samsara, which is sustained by false construction (kalpana). the 
absolute looked at through the thought-forms of constructive 
imagination is the empirical world; and conversely, the absolute is the 
world viewed specie aeternitatis , without these distorting media 

of thought. 3 . . i 1 

Nirvana is not an ens (bhilva) or abhava (non-ens), etc., it is the 
abandonment of such considerations of the real (bhavkbhava- 
parSmarfaksayo nirvanam}. 1 This is in fuU accord with the teaching 
of Buddha asking us to abandon the existential (bhava-drsti) and 
non-existent lal (vibhava-drsfi) views. 4 This is the true significance 
of the avyakrta (Inexpressibles) regarding the nature of the Tathagata 
—whether he exists after death or does not or both or neither. 1 
Nirvana as one with the Absolute is free from thought-determina¬ 
tions. And only by leaving these do we attain Nirvana. 

The Madhyamika conception of Nirvana comes very close to the 
Advalta notion of mukti as brahmabhava. In the Madhyamika, 
however, Nirvana is not identified with consciousness or bliss, For 
the Vedanta, mukti is not merely absolute existence, free from suffer¬ 
ing, but consciousness and bliss as well cit and an an da. The 
Vedanta by a critique of experience shows Brahman as the uncondi- 
tionedly self-evident being (saksad aparoksad brahrna) which makes 
knowledge possible. 11 the feeling of pleasure we experience in the 
objects is but the infinite bliss of Brahman in a limited impure 
form. 7 Moksa is the removal of these limitations; and ananda, which 




i MK. XXV, 19, 20. 1 MK. XXV, y. 

* tad ovarii na kasyacin nirvane prahanarh napij kasyacin nirodha ltd 
vijileyam. tataS ca .• aruakatpan&kfayarupam eva nirvlpam. tathoktam Arya 
Ratndvulyclm: na cftbhavo'pi nirvanam kutft ev^sya bhavata; bhavabhava- 
parSmarsa-ksayo nirvanam ucyate. MKV. p. 524. 

* MK. XXV. to. * MK. XXV, 17-8. 

* cf. Vedania ParibMfd Chap. I. 

f etasyaivanandasya anvini bhutani mat ram upajlvanti 
ko evSnyat kab prayySd yad esa akato anando na syit. Taiii. Up. III. 
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.je-flature of Brahman, emerges in full measure. The MadhyarruL. 

Perils to stop with the that or the bare assertion of the Absolute as the 
implicate of phenomena; the Vedanta proceeds further to define the 
what or the nature {svarupa) of Brahman as Consciousness and Bliss. 

Metaphysically; the Madhyamika Nirvana is indeterminate and 
cannot be identified with the Good or Bliss. From the religious 
standpoint, however, it is identified with the Tathilgata—<Jod. 
Nirvana is the transcendent life of the Spirit. 



CHAPTER ELEVEN 



ABSOLUTE AND TATHAGATA 



i tathAgata necessary as the mediator between absolute 

AND PHENOMENA 

T HE Tathagata, it was pointed out before, is the principle of 
mediation between the Absolute that is transcendent to 
thought (Sunya) and phenomenal beings. The need for a 
mediator is felt in all absolutism; Vedanta has recourse to 
ISvara, apart from Brahman, to account for the revelation of truth; 
in the Madhyamika and Vijnanavada that function is performed by 
the Tathagata. 

Sfmyata does not need to be declared as Siinyata; the Real or the 
Truth is not constituted by our knowing or not knowing it as such. 
If our knowing were to constitute it, the real would be relative to the 
person knowing it and the circumstances under which it is known. 
To accept this would be to accept the Protogorean maxim, "Man is 
the measure of all things”, with all its implications. Nothing would, 
in that case, be false, every knowledge being true for the person in 
that particular context. But Truth is impersonal, true for all and for 
all time. Prajna or Sunyata is bhutakoti or dharmata, the intrinsic 
nature of all things; it is Tathata—the ‘Thatness’, invariable for all 
time (tathabhavo’vikaritvam 1 ). It does not suffer by not being taught 
(declared as the Truth); nor does it suffer by being taught either. 8 It 
is not a necessary part of Truth that it should be known and declared 
as truth. 

A being confined to the phenomenal sphere cannot know thr 
Absolute; all his experience is in and through the categories of thought 
which are samvrti (avidya). The Absolute cannot know the truth; it 
is itself the Truth. A fortiori, it cannot declare the truth; this requires, 

1 tathdbhdvo'vikBnlvarii saduiva sthayitB. sarvadanutpAda eva hy agnyAdlnAiti 
paraniraj>cksatvad akrtrimatvat svabhAva ity ucyate. MKV. p. 265. 

« yA dharmanarii dharmata sA desyaminapi tavaty cva, adeiyaman&pi 
tavatl eva. ASP. p. 106. See also p. 307. 

cf. the Sulialamba Sutra passage: utpadad va tathAgntAuam anutpadAd va 
tathagatanarh sthitaivaisA dharmanarii dharmata. Quoted in MKV. p. 40; 
DaiabhBtnikS VIII (p. 65); Bt'AP, p. 588; lihamatl, II, ii, 19 (p. 526). See Sam. 
N. II, p. 25 for tho Pali parallel. 
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^knowledge, adequate and appropriate instruments 
communication. Only a being which enjoys a sort of dual existence, 
having one foot in phenomena and the other in the Absolute, can 
possibly know the Absolute and reveal it to others. A difference is 
therefore made between Tathata (the Real or Absolute Truth) and 
Tathag«f«, who knows the truth. 1 Prajnaparamita is, at many places 
in the A?fasdhasrikd and other texts, taken as the mother of the 
Buddhas.® From time to time the Buddhas, out of great compassion, 
condescend from their exalted position’ to reveal the truth to all 


beings (gods, men arid lowly creatures). 

The nature of the Absolute as Sunyata does not include the 
revelatory function that is invariably associated with Buddha 
Tathagata. The Absolute is the impersonal reality underlying all 
phenomena; Tathagata is an Exalted Personality (bhagavan), a 
being freed of limitations and endowed with excellences. Though 
Sunyata does not necessarily imply the Tathagata, it does not, 
however, lose its nature by freely manifesting itself as a Person, as 
God. ft is the nature of the Good to ‘overflow’. The Tathagata is an 
emanation of the Absolute, to adopt a significant Neo-Platonic term. 

Two possible objections may be raised against this position: one 
that there is no necessity for such a being; any one can come to have 
a knowledge of the absolute by self-eflort; and second that a beit\g 
intermediate between the Absolute and man is logically untenable; 
one may be the Absolute or a phenomenal being, and not both at 


once. 

Can we dispense with revelation altogether, and yet acquire a 
knowledge of the Absolute through purely logical means? A being 
confined to the phenomenal has no obvious means of knowing what 
admittedly is beyond that sphere. His sense-tfrgans and even intel¬ 
lect (buddhi) are conditioned by avidya. All his knowledge is in and 
through the categories of thought, buddhi (Reason), and buddhi is 
samvfti. But cannot the dialectical consciousness, because of its own 
inner dynamism, afford us a knowledge of the absolute? Will not the 
very conflict in Reason, the dialectical play of thesis and anti-thesis, 


* atlta tathata yadvat pratyutpannapy anagata; 
sarvadharmis tathii-df^Ss Unoklah sa lathSgatah. CSV. p. 32. 
sarvakitivipartta-rf/i artna-daiUkalvena parartha-sarapada tathftgatAh, 

AAA. p. 62. 

* prajiiSparamita tathagatiinam janayitri. ASP. p. 254. 
a to nirjatas tathagata! 1 - ibid. 

buddhasya m3tre. , . . Abhisamayalaiik&ra Karika, VI, t. 
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ft he conflict and lead us beyond Reason!' The crust of buddhi 
Reason) can break owing to internal pressure, as it may do because of 
external impact. It has been shown that the conflict is total, and 
inevitable in philosophy, as systems of philosophy with totally 
divergent views arise and clamour for recognition as the true and only 
picture of reality. The mtenser the conflict the quicker will be its 
denouement. Prajfia should emerge as the finale of the process. 

The abstract possibility of such a contingent emergence of Prajna 
may bo conceded. Perhaps, the conception of the Pratyeka Buddha as 
a person having derived the knowledge all from himself, without 
reference to revelation or Buddhas, has this philosophical basis . 1 

There are some, significant considerations why the above conten¬ 
tion cannot be accepted in an unmodified form. The conflict in 
Reason does occur, and the dialectical consciousness is already at 
work within us. It is not, however, an automatic mechanical process.* 
If it were so, every one is bound, as a matter of course and in spite of 
himself even, to have Prajna and reach the Absolute; the progress of 
the individual cannot be retarded or accelerated to any extent. This 
should obviate the necessity ;o leam or to teach philosophy. Such, 
however, is not the case. 

All this is opposed to our mode of learning; we usually learn from 
the teacher. Even with regard to innate truths and axioms, it is the 
teacher who directs our attention to them. The dialectical conscious¬ 
ness is no doubt present, but it is the enlightened who can make us 
appreciate its significance. Buddha does not create the dialectical 
consciousness; but it is he who makes us appreciate its full significance. 
The case of Pratyeka Buddhas may appear to be an exception, as they 
effect their enlightenment without the help of a teacher. But here too 
it can be said that in their previous births they had already received 
the necessary instruction . 3 


1 NagArjuna seems to concede this possibility when he says; 
Siimbuddlianam amitpSrlc SrSvak&naift punal? k?aye; 
jfihnarti ITatycka-Buddhaniim asaihsargat pravartate. MK. XVIII, is. 

* This would be a species of fortuitous origination like that of adhityasamut- 
pdda, which Buddha condemns most emphatically. The Ajlvaka-theory 
advocated this kind of automatic spiritual progress. See Barua: Pre-Bad- 
dhistic Indian Philosophy, pp. 316 fl. 

* Candrakirti actually savs this; tai.ha.pi purvajarunantara-dharmatattva- 
Srava^abalSd eva . . . svjyambhuvaito jMnaifi bhavati. MKV. p. 378. 

Ary a Deva liints at this with regard to the future birth: 
iha yady api tattvajho nirvanaiii nadhigacchati; 
pr&pnoty ayatnato'vaSyaih punar-jamnani karmavad. CS, VIII si. 
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jrther objection against the acceptance oi Tathagata is thib 
nnious being partaking of both phenomena and the noumenon 
at "once is logically unsound. Personality is incompatible with 
freedom and vice versa . Either a being is within phenomena aa long 
as he has not achieved nirvana, or he is the Absolute. 'There is no 
"V termediary stage, and no intermediary being too c^n he admitted. 
1 h^ moment a man attains Prajna, he is $wa^ DVi,e d up in the absolute, 
T ^re is no stage when he can deH w he is freed; lie cannot leave 
any 0 f recon y ] he cannot 1 even know that he is free: 

as long j lfcl .0 m bondage, it would be false if he took himself to be 
free; and wnen he is free, he is not longer there to know that lie is 
free, as he is immediately merged in the absolute. Freedom would in 
that case be an unconscious process. If this were a true state of affairs, 
how does the objector know that there is the absolute. For aught, he 
may become the absolute; but he cannot know anything about the 
absolute, even that it is, as long as he is in phenomena. Not only he 
cannot have that knowledge himself, but he is precluded from 
deriving it through others. For ex hypothesi, other freed men too share 
the same predicament, and an ISvara or Tathagata is not accepted. 
The objection involves a contradiction: it denies the possibility of 
knowledge of the absolute on the part of any phenomenal being; but 
the objection itself can be made only when a know ledge of the absolute 
is possessed by the objector. 

Free, egoless, personality must be accepted. It is not that as one 
achieves freedom one is absorbed into the absolute wholly and at 
once. Though free, one has still enough of the phenomenal in one to 
feel kinship with fellow beings and help them oiil of saihsara. Freedom 
does not repel personality; nor does all personality mean bondage. 
There can be a Free Person, and Buddha is that. 

The account that has come do™ to us of Gautama the Buddha's 1 
attainment of Bodhi and his initial hesitation to teach and later 
acceptance of it out of compassion for beings 2 is proof of the existence 
and necessity of a Free Phenomenal Being. 


1 See the first Section of Mak&vagga (Vrnaya Pi taka). 

1 atas ca pratyudivrttatfi cittath de£ayiturfi munefr; 
dhanrtaifa matvasya dharmasya mandair dumvagahatam. 

MK. XXIV, 12 and MKV. p, 4 ^S. 
. . . yah saddharmam adeiayed; anukampSm iipadaya tarft n a mas yd mi 
Gautamam, MK XXVII, 30.' 
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II CONCEPTION OF GODHEAD 

The Absolute (Sunya) is the universal impersonal reality of the 
world. Although identical in essence with the absolute, Buddha is 
primarily a Person. He is the object of worship and devotion. Buddha’; 
real nature can be malised only in the appropriate religious consciou s " 
ness and accredited BudaiAa* tradition. We can logically demonstrr { ‘ : ' 
at best, the need for a mediating -principle between the absolute an< ^ 
phenomena. For the nature and the main..- rhe mediator we ’ iave 
to fall back upon religion. 

Buddha is Bhagavan, God, endowed as he is with power and 
perfection, He possesses, in entirety, all power, splendour, fame, 
wealth, knowledge and act . 1 He has completely eliminated all passion 
and karma and the two obscurations (kle^avarana and jneyavarana),- 
He is omniscient (sarvajfia and sarvakarajna), having a fuh knowl¬ 
edge of the Absolute Truth (prajiia-paraimta) and of the empirical 
world likewise. His wisdom is spoken of as consisting of five varieties: 
(i) "The perfectly pure intuition of the Absolute, there being no 
bifurcation into the 'is’ and the ‘is not' (advaya-jfianam); ( 2 ) the 
knowledge resembling a mirror wherein everything is reflected 
(&darSa-jn&na); ( 3 ) the discriminative knowledge precisely cognising 
all the separate objects and elements without confounding any of 
them (pratyavek?aijajfiana); ( 4 ) the cognition of the unity, the 
equality of one-self and of others as possessed of the unique Essence 
of Buddhahood (samatajuana); and ( 5 ) the active wisdom pursuing 
the welfare of all living beings (krtyamisthanajnana ).'’ 8 The first two 
forms of knowledge, especially the first, belong to the Dharmakaya 
of the Buddha; the third and the fourth (pratyaveksana and samata- 
jnana) to the Sambhoga K&ya {body of Bliss) and the pursuit of the 
welfare of beings to the Nirmanakaya (Apparitional Body). Besides 
omniscient knowledge, Buddha possesses several other perfections such 
as Ten Powers—(daiabala),* Four confidences (catvari vaiUradyani), 
Thirty-two mercies (dvatrimiat mahakarunah) etc. 

* " ai§ varyasy a samagrasya rftpasya, ya£asah ^ 

jMnasy&tha prayatnasya bhaga iti 

so'syastlti samagr ai§varyaditn&n Bhagavan. 

■'klc&a-karma tath& j a run a kle.4ajxxey3.\ r rtl tathS; 
ysna vaipaksika bhagnas ten^ha Bhagavan smrtalj- " AAA. p, 9, 
a ObermiHer's The Doctrine of PrajMpdramitd, p, tf.AclaOfientoUa, Vol> XL 
« MahUiyutpatti* pp, 2-4 (B. Budd. Edn.). 
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fci&riia argues, with great force and no little ingenuity, 

Che Impersonal and Eternal Word (Veda) can be omniscient, and 
not any person. A person is subject to passions and idiosynoracies 1 * 
His powers of cognition are limited. It may well be that by 
practice he may come to possess knowledge of more things than 
others, but this can never lead to knowledge of all things. 9 Nor 
is it possible for any one to know all the minute and varied details of 
things and their parts. 3 This raises the question: what kind of 
knowledge is meant by omniscience: is it of the particulars or of the 
universal alone: does that knowledge function successively or 
simultaneously? 4 Buddha, Vardhainana, Kapila and others all claim 
omniscience; it is difficult to decide who is really that and who is 
not, 3 * One thing is certain that they contradict each other, and no 
two of them can be valid, Rumania concludes: A seer of the super- 
sensuous does not therefore exist; whoever knows anything knows 
it through the Eternal Word (Veda). 3 

There is, however, no valid objection against the existence of an 
omniscient person, A fact cannot be denied because it is not cognised 
by all and sundry. There is positive evidence of the omniscience of 
the Buddha; for, following the path taught by him one is freed of 
samsara. Most of the objections against the acceptance of omniscience 
are based on the assumption that it is the acquisition of a new 
faculty, or that it is a laborious process of accretion of information. 
It is on the other hand a case of divesting the mind of its accidental 
defects which have crept into it. In itself the intellect is transparent 
and has natural affinity with the real. 7 * By the contemplation of the 
unreality of things (nairatmya-bhavana) it is possible to void the 


1 Sloka V&rttika. p. 74 (Chou. Edn.) 

Cf. do^ah santi na santlfci puriivicve^u hi Aariikyate; 

£nitau kartur abhav&n mi do^athkaiva nasti nah. TS. p, 585, 

3 TS. p. 826-27, 

yatrapy ati&ayo drstah sa svftrthanatilanghanat; 
durasuk?madi-drstau syan na rupe irotravrttifca. 

$lo> VftrL 114 of the Codan&sOira). 

* TS. p. 821. 

* TS. p. 844. 

* sugato yadi sarvajftah kapilo neti pram a; 

atnobMvapi sarvajnau nmtabhedas tayoh kathain. TS. p. 822. 

* tasmad atlndriyarthariam dra^ta na vidyate; 

vacanena tu nityena yah paiyatt sa paiyati. TS. p. 828, 

* prabhasvaram idatfi cittaift lhttvadar£ana-$atmakam; 
prakrtyaiva sthitaifa yasrnan malas tv tgantavo nrntaij. TS p. 895, 
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^intellect of all defects—klcSas, Owing to the removal of the obscuring 
factors 'omniscience shines out, as there is nothing to obstruct its 
vision/ Those that deny omniscience really deny the possibility of 
the intellect to be free from defects; they must logically deny freedom 
(mukti) too. 

It might be said that tv hen a person is freed of all defects (kte&a) 
he ipso facto loses all power of ideation, and communication of 
the truth is not possible. For, buddhi has ceased to function for 
the enlightened Buddha, He is absorbed in the contemplation 
of the Absolute; he is in self-contemplation. It is even held that 
the Buddha himself did not utter a word from the time that he 
attained Bodhi till his final release, 1 2 How then has his teaching 


been propagated? 

Several answers have been given by the Madhyamika teachers. 
Nagarjuna says in the Catnh Stava : ‘'Though, Lord, you have not 
uttered a single word, all the votaries have been satisfied by the 
teaching of the doctrine/' 3 Candrakirti suggests that the Lord uttered 
but once the word at the time of his Bodhi, and it has, according to 
the needs and (spiritual attainments of the votaries, been active in 
dispelling their ignorance. 4 Buddha is also compared to the wish¬ 
ful filling precious stone (emtamani) and the kalpataru tree, both of 
which give out the different favours sought of them by different 
votaries/ Likewise, the diversity of the Lord’s teaching is dependent 
on Vac different spiritual temperament and maturity of the seekers 
after truth (vineyava£at). The initial incentive to propagate the 
truth, on the part of the Lord, is the result of his resolve (pranidliana) 
to strive for the good of all beings made previous to his attainment 
of Buddhahood. That benign intention of his contrives to influence 


1 pratyak^ikfta-Tiai r&tmye na do$o labhate sthitim; 
tad viruddhatayA dip re pradipe timirarh yathft. 
saksa.tkrtivi£es&c ca doso nasti savasanal?; 

sarvjflatvam a tab siddhadi sarvAvarana-mukti tabT$. Verses 3338-9. 

2 yAiti ca riltruh, &Lntamate, tathagato'nuttararh sarayak-satnbodliim 
abhisnmbuddhah, yam ca r&trim amipSdiya parinirvclsyati, at ran tare 
tathlgatenaikani apynksaram nod&hrtaih na vyabftarn nSpi pravyilharati 
nApi pravylhad^yati. MKV, pp 366 and 539. 

a nodahrtarfi tvayt kiUicid ekam apyaksaraift vibho; 
kftsna^ ca vaineyajano dharma-v&r$eua tar^itaiy 

Naglrj ana's Catupstava quoted in BCAP. p, 420, 

* MKT. p, ’366, 

a eintAmanib kalpaturur ^theccMparipurajjab; 
vinGya-pranidhanAbhyaiti jiuabimbadi tatheksyate, BCA. IX, 36. 
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lect even alter the Bodhi, like the continuance of the rotation 
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or tfee potter's wheel even after the pitcher is made. 1 

Besides his omniscience and other perfections, what makes Buddha 
a loving God is his great compassion {mahakaru$a) and his active and 
abiding interest in the welfare not only of suffering humanity but 
of all beings. His karuna is great (mahJ$) as it knows no limitation of 
any kind; his mercy is for all, the deserving and the undeserving, for 
the lowly creatures especially; it is not for a short period of time but 
for aeons and aeons; the quality of his Parana is intense and pure. 
His Jove is more intense than that of a lather for his only dear son; 
it does not expect any gain, recognition or respect. 3 "No activity of 
the Buddhas says Arya Deva, "is without intention; their very 
breath is for the good of beings," 3 


This Great Compassion is not of a sentimental kind, grand but 
blind. It is bom of the realisation of the universality and unity of all 
being (samata), Nagarjuna says in his Cahihstava: "Of the essential 
noil-difference between the Buddhas and all beings, of oneself and 
others, is the Equality (samata) taught by you." 4 As one with the 
Dharmadhatu all beings are equal. The Buddhas have realised this 
oneness, and it is their sacred function to lead all to a realisation of 
this basic truth. The Tathagata-garbha {the germ of Buddhahood) 
present equally in all beings is to be made manifest. 

Sunyata and karuna (Wisdom and Compassion) are the two 
■ ’ssential characteristics of God in Mahayana Buddhism. Sunyata is 
Prajna, non-dual intuition; and in having this, the Tathagata is 
Gon-diflerent from the Absolute-Tathata, Sunya. Karuna takes note 
of the plight of the suffering world, and is an unceasing act of grace, 
condescension. It is born of Buddha's sympathy, sense of equality, 


1 y® buddhiisya bhagavato vineyah, tadupadhiphaiavi^^apratilambhahetu- 
kuSala-karnm paripakat; tadvai&t. pra^idhatiaval^c ca, yat purvam, bcxliiisat- 
tvavasthaySm atieka-prakaram bkagavata sattv£rtha-samp&danarh prani- 
hitaifi tasyak?epavaML kuiaiacakra-bhmmanlksepa-ny 4 yenab]xogeiia pravar- 
tanat. BCAP, p. 419. * 

x r nalmkarurani evS^ritya. priyaikaputradhikatara-premapatra-sabala- 
tribhxivana-jano, na labha-satkara-pratyupak5radi-lipsaya. MKV. pp. 592 -3, 

3 ‘ f na ce^ti kila buddhS.nam asti kacid akarapa; 
ni^vaso'pi hitayaiva prfiiiinaih sampravartate/* C& (101) Fragments, 
sarira-vSca-manasarh pravjttih svirtha muner nisti na e£pyanarth&; 
mahS'kfpavifta-viSuddha-buddheh pa reday Syaiva punab pravrttib. 

CatuMatihft, p. 407, Fragments pd. by MM. H. P. ifastri, 

1 buddh§n§ib sattvadhato§ ca yenSbhinnatvam arthatsh; itmaaai ca, 
pare$am ca samata ten a te matl.” BCAP. p. 590. 
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creatures. As identical with Prajnaparumita, Buddha is the 
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ilisolute and belongs to the region of the paramarfcha. As possessed 
of Karuni and owing to his essential equality with all beings, he is 
in the region of phenomena (samvrti), He is thus an amphibious 
being, having one foot in the Absolute and the other in phenomena. 1 
And it is because o! this he performs the function of a mediator 
between the two. 

In the Buddhist Pantheon, MahjuSn and AvalokiteSvara are the 
concrete expressions of thfese two aspects of god-head. A purer 
conception of God it would be difficult to find in other religions. In 
Tantric Buddhism, these appear as PrajM and Upaya respectively, 
and are comparable to Siva and Sakti of the Brahmanical Tantra. 
The dual aspect of Buddha's nature is reflected in the Bodhisattvas 
whose ideal He is. Their influence permeates the world. 


in THE TRIKAYA OF BUDDHA 

The dual nature of Buddha, as one with the Absolute (Sunya) and 
at once actively pursuing the welfare of beings, supplies the philo¬ 
sophical basis for the theological conception of the Trikaya of Buddha, 
The three bodies or aspects of Buddha are: 1 

(r) The Dharcna Kaya -The Cosniical body is hts essential nature; it 

is one with the Absolute; 

{2) Sambhogakaya —The body of bliss; and the 

(3) Nimianakaya —Assumed body. 

As the Dharmakaya, Buddha fully realises his identity with the 
Absolute (dharniata, 4 fmyata) and unity (samata) with all beings. T 
is the oneness with the Absolute that enables Buddha to intuit tl 
Truth, which it is his sacred function to reveal to phenomenal being 
This ts the fountain-source of his implicit strength which he 01 
cretises in the finite sphere. The Sambhoga Kaya is the cc 
manifestation to himself (svasambhoga) and to the elect (y asam- 

5 taduktam; yatah prajM tattvadi bhajati karuraa sarbvrtim atah; 
tav&bhun mhsattvaUi jagad iti yathjtrtharb 
yada c 5 .v 4 to'bhUr dasabala-jaaanyt kamnayl; 

tada te* bhud &rte suta iva pitub prema jagati. Quoted in BCAP. p, 4S8, 

1 sv&bhavikab sambhogiko nairmaniko' paras tatlm; 
dharaaktlyah sak&ritra£ caturdha samudnitak. AAA. p. 26, 

See also Mahdyana Sutralankara pp. 45 ft. 
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the power and splendour of god-head. In furtherance of 
The great resolve to succour aU beings, Buddha incarnates himself 
from time to time in forms best calculated to achieve this end 
(nirmanakaya). 

The Prajnd'pdmmitd texts repeatedly ask us to consider Buddha 
as Dharmakaya, and not in the overt form which appears to us, 1 
Dharmakaya is the essence, the reality of the universe. It is completely 
free from every trace of duality. It is the very nature of the universe 
and is therefore also called the svabhavika kaya* 2 It would be, how- 
ever, not exactly correct to take the Dharmakaya to be the abstract 
metaphysical principle—Sunyata or Suchness (tathata). The 
Dharmakaya 3 is still a Person, and innumerable merits and powers 
etc, are ascribed to him. 4 


1 ye maift rupena cMrAk^ur ye ghose^a anvayuh 
mithyaprahana-prasrtit na m&lh draksyanti te janSh 
dharmmo Buddha droshi vya dharmakaya hi nayakSh 
dharraatA c£py avijneva na sa £akya vijanitum 

Vapacchidikd. p. 43, quoted in MKV. p, 448; BCAP. p. 421. 

uktarft hy etad BhagavatA; 

dharmakaya Buddha Bhaga van tali. md khalu punar imaih bhik^avah 
satkAyarb. kayaifi inanyadhvaih dharma-kiya parinigpattito mam bhiksavo 
draksyanty esa ca Tathagatakayah, ASP, p. ^4. mukhyato dh&rmakilyas 
tathagatab, AAA, p. iflr, See also pp, 205, 52.1 ff. 

* sarvakftrlrh vi£uddhirh ye dharma|i praptA nirAsravah; 
svffehAviko muneb kAyas tesim prakrti-lakfariah- AAA. p. 523, 

3 The Avaiamsha Sulra t copious excerpts from which are given by Suzuki, 
characterises the Dharmakaya thus; 

"The Dharmakaya, though manifesting itself in the triple world, is free 
from impurities and desires. It unfolds itself here, there, and everywhere 
responding to the call of karuna. It is not an individual reality; it is not a false 
existence, but is universal and pure. It comes from nowhere, it goes to nowhere; 
it does not assert itself; nor is It subject to annihilation. It is for ever serene and 
eternal. It is the One; devoid of all determinations. This Body of Dharma has 
no boundary, no quarters, but is embodied in ail bodies/ Its freedom or 
spontaniety is incomprehensible, its spiritual presence in things corporeal is 
incomprehensible. . . . The universe becomes* but this. Body for ever remains. 

1 1 is free from all opposites and contraries, yet it is working in all things to 
lead them to Nirvana," [Outlines 0/ Mahdydfia, pp. 223-4.) 

* See AAA. pp. 523 ff. Button (History of Buddhism . Vol. I pp. izS-q 1 ) says: 
"The Sanskrit name for the cosmical Body is dharmakaya. The word Kaya is 
derived from the verb-root ci —to collect, accumulate, (The Cosmical Body) 
is thus regarded as the accumulation, the aggregate of all the elements, 
uninfluenced (by defiling agencies). The Saty idvaya-vibhangz accordingly says; 
The cosmical Body Is thus called, Being the aggregate of all the elements. 
The substratum of all the unthinkable virtues, And the essence of all things, 
the nature of which agrees with logic*" 
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Body of Bliss (Sambhoga-kaya) is so exiled because "TT 
Sresents (an existence characterised by) the full enjoyment of the 
Truth of the great Vehicle, as it is said; *'Perfectly enjoying the Truth 
or since it takes delight in the Truth .' 11 The body of Bliss is the 
reflection of the Cosmic Body in the empirical world in a corporeal 
form, Buddha appears liere as a Supreme God, abiding in the 
Akanisfha heaven, surrounded by a host of Bodhisaltvas, He is 
endowed with 32 principal and 80 secondary marks of beauty and 
excellence.- This body is the result of the previous virtuous deeds. 
The descriptions given of Buddha in the opening sections of the 
Mahayana Sutras are of this body. The &atasdhmrikd Prapldpdnimitd 
may be cited as a good example of this. For pages on end there are 
desci iptions of every part of Buddha's body, of rays proceeding from 
his head, hands and feet and even fingers, reaching up to the extremities 
of the world,* Only the Bodhisattvas who have reached the tenth 
stage can perceive the body of Bliss, and not others, is the opinion 
of some Madhyamika teachers , 3 4 The Sambhogakaya is the vibhfiti 
(glory) of the Lord, a tine example of which we have in the Bhagavad 
Gtia (Chapter XI), 

The Ninnana Kay a, usually translated as apparitional body, is 
really a body assumed by Buddha in fulfilment of his resolve to save 
brings from misery. The manifestation of the body of bliss in the 
empirical world as Gautama (S&kyamuni) or other previous and 
succeeding Tathagatas is the Nirmanakayaof Buddha * 5 The advent of 
a Buddha in the world is not an accident, the lucky chance of a 
human bring happening to attain enlightenment. It is a deliberate 
descent of the Divinity, incarnating Itself as human being; his 


3 Boston Vol, i, p. 129, 

* AAA., p, 326: dvatrirMal laksani^itlvyanjanatmd muner ayam; 

s&mbhogiko matah kayo maMyanopahhoga tah. 

A complete list of these characteristics is given in AAA, pp, 526 IT* Buston 
Vot I. pp. 131-2. 

* Sata Sdhasrthil pp. 2 fF, 

4 This is the ^new of Dharmamitra the M&dhyamika, as we learn irom 
Buston VoL 1 (pp, 131 fif.J. His work is called Pmsphufapdda, and is preserved 
only in Tibetan, 

* yens Sakyaniuni-tatMgatidirupen&sarfisararf] sarvaloka-dhatusu sat- 
tv&nfrrh samihltam arthaih samahkaroty asau kJLvah, prabandhatayanuparato ' 
nairmaniko buddhasya bbagjivatah . , . tatha coktam: 

karoti yena citr&ni hitani jagatah samam; 

abhavat so 'nr pace hi nn ah kayo nairmaniko muneb, AAA. p 532, 
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(twelve principal) acts from birth to passing away 
TTfirvana are make-believe acts, designed to create a sense of 
kinship with human beings, 1 Gautama is one of the Buddhas; and 
the RodWsattvas are other forms chosen by divinity to help man and 
other beings. As Haribhadra says: “When some living being requires 
the explanation of the Doctrine or some other kind of help, then the 
Lord, by the force of his previous vows, fulfils the purpose of this 
living bring manifesting himself in this or that form/' 3 Buddha is the 
Providence that takes the keenest interest in beings- The particulars 
with regard to the Kaya conception cannot be logically demonstrated. 
They are to be taken as revealed to the elect and communicated by 
them to others. 

In the Hmayana religion, Gautama the Buddha is an exalted 
human being, distinguished from the ordinary mankind -by his 
unique and unaided attainment. He was not certainly God before he 
attained bodhi. The historicity of the Buddha (Sakayamuni) is 
indispensable for that religion. In Mahay ana, though Gautama is a 
lustorical person, he is not the only Buddha, and his occurrence is 
one of the innumerable acts of divine dispensation- The Mahay ana 
religion escapes the predicament of having to depend on any particular 
historical person as the founder of its religion. 


IV IS VAR A AND BUDDHA 

It should be of interest to compare the Vedanta conception of 
l£vara with that of Buddha. In both the systems the highest is the 
Absolute—Brahman or Sunya; it is the sole reality. As the absolute 
transcends thought and empirical modes of existence, it is not possible 
to attain the knowledge—that the Absolute is real—by beings 
confined to the phenomenal sphere, The Absolute cannot declare 
itself as such. There is thus the need, as pointed before, for a mediator 
who reveals the Absolute. ISvara and the Tathagata perform this 
necessary function. Though free, they are however, within phenomena, 

* See Bus ton, pp. 133 ff. Utiaratantra of Asanga , pp, 254 ft* (Obenntller's 
Trans, Acta Orient alia Vo!. IX. 1931). 

3 yasya sattvasya yasmin kSle dhanoa-d e£ auad 1 karti kr i vara 3nam ayatipa- 
thyam bhavati, tadtL ta&y^rthakarap^ya purva-pra^i-dh^Tiasaiiirddhya 
tatpratibliasanurfipeflSklrenarthakriydkSLd BhagavSa iti . . . tatM coktanu 
paripakarti gate hetau yasya yasya y&da yad£ 
hi lark bhavati kartavyarft prathate tasya tasya sa^. AAA. p, 525. 
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they are. thu free manifestation of the absolute. Uva 

is a lower principle than the Absolute. The absolute is 
realised in the highest knowledge, in the context of the philosophical 
consciousness. ISvara or Tathagata is an object of devotion and 
worship, and is understc n the context of religious consciousness. 
Mok§a or Nirvana is postfble only through knowledge (advaita or 
advaya-jfiana). As an implication of this, both the systems take 
devotion and other religious acts as but ancillary to knowledge. 
Religion is subordinate to philosophy, but there is no opposition 


between them. 

The religion that is in consonance with the Madhyamika or 
Vedanta absolutism can best be characterised as Pantheism. It is 
not theism in which there is an absolute difference between God and 
man as we have in the Semitic religions. There is essential and 
inexpressible identity between man (all beings) and ISvara or the 
Tathagata; both are really the absolute; their difference is superficial, 
and belongs to the phenomenal region; it is, however, enough to 
sustain religious consciousness.* It need not be supposed that if the 
difference between the worshipper and the worshipped were not 
ultimate, religious devotion could not lead to fruitful result. Whether 
Buddha is ultimately real or not has no relevance with regard to 
religious acts being fruitful. 5 

The differences between l£vara and Tathagata, however, must not 
be overlooked. To I&vara is assigned not merely the function of 
revealing the Truth (Veda); creation, sustenance, destruction and 


1 samyak sambudho’pi mayopamab svapnopamah; samyaksambuddhatvani 
api ro&yopamaiti svapnopamam. ASP. p. 39. 

mayopam&j jinat pugyaih sadbh&vo'pi kathazii yatha. BCA. IX, 9. 
tad evam avidyatmakopidhi-paricchcdapeksam eve$varasye-£varatvaili sarvaj- 
ftatvaiti sarva^aktitvaiti ca na paramarthato vidyay&piistasarvopadhi-svarupa 
itma*iil^itiiiita\'ya-sarvajilatv 4 dj-vyavahara upapadyate. Br. SUtr. Bhfyya, 
II, i, 14. 

sy&t paramc£ varasy &plcc ha va&Ln may 3 .ni ay am rupaiii sSdhakfi n ugrahartham. 
Br. SUtr. Bhdsya, I, i, 20* 

* satyaiii ne&var&d anyab saihs&ri . . . tatbeh&pi debadi-samghatopad- 
hi-siimbaiidha-vivekakfte^vara-sartisari-bbeda-mithyabuddhiti. Br. Sutra 
Bhd^ya, I, i. 5. 

evam avidya-krta-nimanXpanurodhi^varo bhavati . . . sa ca svatmabhutan 
eva ghatakfisa-sthaniyan . . . jivakhyan vijhanatmanah pratisto vyavahara- 
vi$aye. Ibid. II. i, 14. 

• agamac ca phalarii tatra samvytya tattvato’pi vS; 
satyabuddhe krta puj& saphaleti kathaiii yatha. BCA. IX, 40. 

See BCAP. p. 380. 
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femic functions (jagad-vyapara) are also performed by ; 
iJBtlildhism karma takes the place of ISvara in tliis regard, 
fevara reveals the Absolute Truth to phenomenal beings through 
some extraordinary mechanism of communication, probably in the 
beginning of every creation; he does not mate himself as man for 
this purpose. He is always free and always cue Lord (sadaiva muktah, 
sadaiva I$varah). The Tathagata, however, descends from his divine 
plane and takes birth amongst men, conforms to their modes of life, 
gains their sympathy and reveals the truth through the ordinary 
methods of communication. The Tathagata is, to all intents, man 
perfected, deified by the destruction of passions (kld>a-jneyavarana- 
nivpttih). 2 

The most characteristic feature of God in Buddhism is the 
mahakaruna that is prepared for any sacrifice for any one and for all 
time. This active and unceasing interest and effort for the welfare 
and final release of all beings makes the Tathagata a very loving and 
lovable God. It is easily one of the purest and most exalted conceptions 
of God-head. Not that Isvara is not conceived as benign and loving, 
but that the ideal of mahakaruna and sarvamukti 3 is not so intensely 
and intimately expressed as in Buddhism. 


1 Isvara is not only ^Lstrayoni, but also the creator and sustainer of the 
intra-subjective (vySvaharika) world common to all; the jivas are the makers 
of the pratibh&sika world which is private and subjective. He is also the 
sustainer of the moral order. Neither Brahman, who is beyond the duality of 
good and evil, nor the jlva, who is not unmixed with evil, can serve as the 
Norm of the good. 

* Sarvajfiata. sarv&karajfiata and other godly perfections accrue on the 
destruction of kleSas. Buddha, to all ordinary intents, was in bondage previously 
(purva bandhakoti), though he has destroyed that now for ever. Isvara of the 
Ved&nta and the Yoga systems never had this prior bondage. In Jainism too, 
Mahftvlra and other Kcvalins are conceived as having attained omniscience etc. 
as a result of the destruction of karma (ks&yika-jft&na etc.). What distinguishes 
the Mahayana conception from this is that God (the Tath&gata) was never a 
mere man, but incarnates himself as man, and undergoes the usual practices etc. 
as enactment of his role as a teacher. It is the enactment of descent as man and 
of ascent to God-head (samyak sambuddhattva). 

* There are feeble and indistinct references to the doctrine of saivamukti 
(Universal Freedom) as the Vedantic ideal. Freed jivas attain to ISvarabhiiva 
or ScLk$ibh<Lva before finally becoming merged into Brahman (bhfiya£ c&nte 
v&vam&y&nivfttib)• See Siddh&ntaleia SaUgraha , IV, 5, for a discussion of the 
issue, ekamukti or sarva-inukti. 
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The Mddhyamika and Allied Systems 


CHAPTER TWELVE 

THE MADHYA MIKA AND SOME WESTERN 
DIALECTICAL SYSTEMS 


H ISTORIANS of Indian thought have noticed striking 
similarities between the absolutist systems of India and 
some western dialectical systems such as those of Kant, 
Hegel and Bradley . 1 A comparative study would not 
materially add to our knowledge of the systems under comparison; 
it is, however, valuable as establishing affinities, and as precisely 
differentiating them. There is gain in definition and distinction. A 
comparative study, to be fruitful, must be made between systems of 
thought which have prima facie generic affinity of standpoint. We 
should not, in our eagerness to discover affinities of thought, ignore 
the differences; in fact, our endeavour should be to throw into relief 
points of specific differences. A comparative study further presupposes 
an adequate knowledge of the systems compared. 

In the course of our exposition of the Madhyamika system, 
attention has been drawn at various places to the points of similarity 
and difference between the Madhyamika system on the one hand and 
Kant, Hegel, Bradley, Vedanta and Vijnanavada on the other. It may 
be advantageous to consider them systematically. 


I KANT AND THE MADHYAMIKA 

i. As has already been pointed out, both the Madhyamika and 
i Kant initiated the critical phase in philosophy in their respective 
spheres. They engendered the "Copemican Revolution" by a sustained 
challenge to dogmatism and speculative metaphysics. They were 
successful in shifting the centre of philosophical interest from the 
object to the knowing mind, to Reason. Both were led to this reflective 
criticism by the impasse created principally by two opposed currents 
in philosophy: by Rationalism and Empiricism in the case of Kant and 

1 I P Vol. 3 , 648, 664 ff. Vol. II pp. 524 ff, (Sankara with Bradley) 527 ff. 
(Sahkara with Kant) 538 0 . (with Hegel) etc. Stchcrbatsky: Buddhist Nirvana 
pp, 51 if. (Madhyamika with Hegel, Bradley and others). 
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^ ,e atrna tradition (substance-view) and nairatmya tradr 
"(modal view) in the case of the Madhyamika. These views gave totally 
conflicting answers to problems of existence and knowledge. If any¬ 
thing, the opposition between the atma and the nairatmya points of 
view was intenser and more sustained and of a longer duration than 
the one between Rationalism and Empiricism. Both were led, as a 
consequence of this, to envisage the conflict in all its universality 
and inevitability as a conflict in Reason. 1 Criticism, dialectic, was 
bom. Dialectic is at once' the consciousness of the total and 
inevitable (antinomical) conflict of Reason and the resolution of it by 
rising to a higher plane of consciousness. 

The purpose of the dialectic is to demonstrate the subjectivity of 
the categories of thought, namely, that they are of empirical validity 
and can be significantly used within phenomena only; the Noumenon 
(tattva) is transcendent to thought. The function of the Dialectic is 
to show up the pretensions of reason exemplified in the several systems 
of thought. As analysis or resolution of theories, it is not itself a 
theory; the Dialectic is not one more speculative system of philosophy. 
Instead of the usual antithesis between two opposed speculative 
systems of metaphysics, a newer, deeper, antithesis—that between 
Dogmatism (dj-sti) and Criticism (6unyata, prajiia)—emerges in Kant 
and the Madhyamika. Their rejection of speculative philosophy 
(drsfi) is final and unqualified. For them, the Dialectic, Criticism, 
itself is philosophy. 

The denial of the competence of Reason to have access to the real 
creates the duality of what appears in relation to the categories or 
a priori forms of thought (samvrta—erscheinung), and what is in 
itself, the unconditioned (tattva, 6unya—Noumenon). The post- 
Kantian philosophy refuses to accept this gulf as unbridgeable and 
attempts to resolve this duality. The systems of Fichte, Schelling, 
Hegel and Schopenhauer can be understood, against the Kantian 
background, as the diverse ways in which this objective could be 
attained. In India too, the utter transcendence of the Madhyamika 
Absolute (Sunya), as impervious not only to thought but as 
unidentifiable with anything in experience, led to the criticism by the 
Vijnanavada of the Madhyamika way, that it pours away the child 


1 "The battle-field of these endless controversies is called metaphysics.’ 
(p. 7) . . . "I do not mean by, this a critique of )>ooks and systems, but of the 
faculty of reason in general, in respect of all knowledge after which it may 
strive independently of all experience." Critique, p. 9. 
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-\vili± i bath in its rejection of dogmatism; the real is no dou 
inaccessible to thought, as the Madhyamika rightly holds, but it 
can be utterly transcendent only at the peril of being unreal, nothing. 
To escape this predicament, the real is to be understood as implied in 
experience, The Vijnanavada identifies it with Consciousness, the 
Vedanta with Pure Being. Their criticism of the Madhyamika 
position that it advocates the theory of appearance without a 
ground (niradhura-bhrama) is inspired by the necessity to bring the 
absolute in intimate, though non-conceptual, relation with the 
phenomenal, 

2, In their conception of the function of philosophy, Kant and the 
Madhyamika agree, Both address themselves directly to the criticism 
of the philosophical consciousness as exemplified in the different 
systems of thought, and only indirectly to an investigation of the real. 
As such, both the systems may be taken as the philosophy of 
philosophies—the reflective awareness of the working of philosophy. 
Reflection is self-consciousness; it is possible only as we become 
conscious of the falsity of what we were taking as true; this again 
implies that closer scrutiny reveals incongruous elements in what 
appeared unitary and coherent. 

The logical starting-point of their philosophy, therefore, is the 
transcendental illusion 1 which consists in the transcendent or 


unrestricted use of the ordinary categories of thought — substance, 
causality, whole and part etc., beyond their legitimate field of 
experience. Dogmatism, speculative philosophy, indulges in 
imaginatively constructing the real in terms of the empirical and 
deludes itself that this is knowledge. 

3. How do Kant and the Madhyamika prove that dogmatic 
philosophy {'“metaphysics as a natural disposition' 1 ) is an illusion and 
that it gives only semblance-knowledge? The Madhyamika does this 
by showing, through reductio ad absurdum arguments (prasanga), that 
every philosophical system (dj^ti) is riddled with contradiction. It is 
shown that a view is incompatible with its consequences. The 
absurdity of a view is brought home to the upholder of the view on 
principles and proofs acceptable to him. The Dialectic aims at self¬ 
conviction. But for the strong and unconscious attachment to his 
view, the dogmatist himself could have become aware of the 
absurdities. .> 


1 Critique pp, 298-9. 
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procedure of Kant might appear to be different. He first 
experience and discovers the functioning of the a priori in 
the sphere of Sensibility (Tram. Aesthetic) and the Understanding 
(Trans. Analytic). In a very imposing, and intense critique, mainly 
directed against the Empiricists, Kant gives us a system of the a 
priori. Knowledge is the synthesis of two factors belonging to two 
different orders—the a priori categories which are subjective and the 
given manifold of sense-data which are thingsrin-themselves. Kant 
accepts unquestioningly the contention of Hume and of the 
Rationalists that experience cannot give us universality and necessity 
which we associate with propositions in mathematics and science. 
His innovation consists in pointing to the transcendental subjectivity 
as the source of the necessary and the universal, Hume was content 
to derive the notions of causality, substance etc, from experience 
itself through the operation of the empirical laws of association and 
habit, Kant acquaints us with a deeper and more universal subjectivity 
—the Transcendental. Both agree that the categories are not objective; 
they are not constitutive of the real. 

The crux of the whole problem, as Hegel points out at many 
places, is why should the a priori be taken as merely subjective and 
not as forms of the real too. The usual Kantian answer is that we 
cannot explain the universality and necessity of the categories or 
forms of knowledge except by conceiving them as the innate ideas of 
the cognising mind. The argument which proves that the categories 
are universal and necessary— a priori— at once proves them valid 
only phenomenally. 1 Therefore, Kant, after proving the work of the 
a priori in experience, proceeds in the Trans. Dialectic to show their 
necessary confinement within the limits of experience. 

This docs not seemfo be cogent. It would be cogent if universality 
and necessity could not he secured in any other way. There are at least 
two other modes by which the same end could be achieved. Instead 
of supposing, as Kant does, that knowledge is the interpretative 
syn thesis, through the categories, of the manifold of sense given to 
the mind ah extra and thereby creating an irreconcilable opposition® 
between the two, we may take the given data of knowledge as the 
work of the mind, as an 'other* created by it through its own inner 

1 Critique p». 23-4. 

a The opposition appears,in many forms: distinction between percept and 
concept; thing on itself (the given manifold of sense) and the a priori categories 
of thought: the unconditioned (Noumenon) and the fdeas of Keaton. 
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s . . {-expression. Mind (Thought or Reason) is the only Real, 

atrfatt activity is the activity of reason or consciousness. This is the 
idealistic solution. Hegel and Vijiianavada came to formulate this, 
as a reaction against Kant and the Madhyamika respectively. The 
realistic solution of the knowledge-problem would be to minimise, 
and even to deny, the interpretative (manipulative) work of thought; 
all distinctions and relations are given equally with the terms; not 
only matter but form too is objective, constitutive of the real. The 
Nyaya-Vaitesika and other types of Indian Realism may be cited as 
consistent and successful examples of this attempt. 

If explanation of experience were our aim. either of these explana¬ 
tions should do equally well. The Transcendental illusion could not 
have arisen then; for it arises only when our explanations are pushed 
beyond their legitimate field to the unconditioned. Moreover, it is 
not the real aim of Kant to offer an explanation of the knowledge 
process; the purpose of the Critique is not to justify science and set it 
on secure foundations but to “make room for faith by denying 
knowledge,' 1 by confining it within phenomena. He is interested in 
freeing the noumenal realities—God, Immortality and Freedom from 
the denials and doubts to which they had been subjected by philo¬ 
sophical systems. The essential part of the Critique then is the 
Transcendental Dialectic, where Kant exposes the pretensions of 
speculative metaphysics. The Transcendental illusion is the real 
starting point of his Critique. The consciousness of this illusion is 
engendered by the conflict in Reason as exemplified by totally opposed 
philosophies. Kant's pre-occupation with an explanation of experience 
only serves to confound his readers and to cloud the issues. And it is 
at variance with the anti-speculative tendency of the Critique. 

As the Madhyamika goes straight to the issue in hand, the conflict 
in Reason, his objective too is very clear; namely, to condemn all 
conceptual patterns as relative (Sunya) and confine them to the 
empirical realm (vyavaliara, samvrti). This corresponds to the 
Kantian dictum about the transcendental ideality but empirical 
reality of the categories. 

4. How is the Transcendental illusion removed? Can it be removed 


1 Critique', p. 30. "From what has already been said, it is evident that even 
the assumption—as made on behalf of the necessary practical ebaployment of 
my reason—of Cod, freedom, and immortality, is rot permissible unless at the 
same time speculative reason be deprived of its pretensions to transcendent 
insight." 
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<^the Madhyamika is definite that it ts possible to elirninaf 
dogmatism and to reach the Absolute in Prajha (non-dual knowledge). 
Kant speaks in a very hesitant and unhopeful tone. He says; 

**Transcendental illusion, on the other hand, does not cease even after 
it has been detected and its invalidity clearly revealed by 
transcendental criticism (e.g. the illusion; the world must have a 
beginning in time). . , . "Ibis is an iiforicw which can no more be 
prevented than we can prevent the sea appearing higher at the 
horizon than at the shore, since we see it through higher light 
or to cite a still better example, than the astronomer can prevent the 
moon from appearing larger at its rising, although he is not deceived 
by this illusion. . . * The Transcendental dialectic will therefore 
content itself with exposing the illusion of transcendent judgments; 
and at the same time taking precautions that we be not deceived by 
it. That the illusion should, like logical illusion, actually disappear 
and cease to be an illusion, is something which transcendental dialectic 
can never be in a position to achieve. For here we have to do with a 
natural and inevitable illusion which rests on subjective principles 


and foists them upon us as objective." 1 

This should be disconcerting if it were logically sound. But is the 
consciousness of the Transcendental illusion possible without the 
consciousness of the Unconditioned? The consciousness of the Ideas 
of Reason as purely subjective (this much Kant giants) involves 
their contrast with the objective, the Noumenon. Only by being in 
possession of the unconditioned Real, the precise mode of this 
knowledge apart, can the falsity of the subjective forms be declared 
and laid bare, Kant cannot escape this argument by saying that we 
have only the thought of the unconditioned as a limiting concept and 
do not have direct knowledge of it. The reason is that illusion, as 
Kant understands it, is possible because of two factors: the 
subjective grounds of the judgment enter into union with the 
objective grounds and make these latter deviate from their hue 
function." 1 "Truth and error, therefore, and consequently also 
illusion as leading to error, are only to be found in the judgment, 
i.e. only in the relation of the object to our understanding. In any 
knowledge which completely accords with the laws of understanding 
there is no error. In a representation of senses, as containing no 
judgment whatsoever, there is also no error. Thus neither the under- 


1 Critique: pp. 299-300, 


* Critique : p. 298. 
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by itself (uninfluenced by another cause) nor the senses by 
thrrniselves would fail into 'error'/' 1 
The true significance of this admission is that illusion (Trans¬ 
cendental illusion included) cannot arise without an objective ground 
on which subjective (thought) forms are superimposed* The dilemma 
is: either we have no consciousness of the Transcendental illusion, 
and this is possible only if there were no conflicting philosophies; or 
if we are conscious of the illusion, we must perforce accept some kind 
of apprehension of the ground of that illusion* Kant might h^ve 
feared that to claim to have knowledge of the unconditioned would 
be to phenomenaiise it; for, knowledge is possible only in and through 
the categories* But this could be effectively warded off by refusing to 
predicate anything of the Noumenom The Madhyaniika does not 
allow any predicates (affirmative, negative or their combination) to 
be ascribed of the Absolute* Secondly, by differentiating that 
apprehension of the Noumonon from any empirical mode of knowledge, 
including Reason. Intellectual intuition—direct knowledge of the 
thing without the categories—is not merely theoretically possible but 
is the very prius of all experience; it can be realised by divesting the 
mind of the adventitious thought-forms. We know the unconditioned 
then, but not through the Ideas of Reason, but without them as 
their implication. 


5 * Kant says that the dialectic can only expose the pretensions of 
Reason but cannot make the transcendental illusion disappear; for, 
the subjective principles through which we look at things are natural 
to the mind, as for example, the moon cannot but appear bigger at 
the horizon than at the zenith because we necessarily look at it through 
higher rays of light. This is indeed true if we take the dialectic or any 
philosophy as a mere theoretic consideration of things. In that case 
it could at best give us either information or warning; but it cannot 
transform, much less eradicate, the subjectivity that is the cause of 
illusion. The a priori cast of the mind would, not be amenable to 
influence by knowledge. Kant was justified in looking to a non- 
intellectual agent—practical reason or faith—to do the work that 
could not be done by Pure Reason. In common with other Indian 
systems, the Madhyamika, however, conceives our bondage as due to 
ignorance or wrong knowledge, which is completely removable by 
knowledge. The fundamental problem Is knowing the real as it is. 


1 Ibid; p. agfi* 
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i 4 %ripremacy of the Intellect over other factors of the mind* 
accepted. 

Kant was not genuinely convinced of the possibility of Intellectual 
Intuition, 1 pure knowledge without the mediation of the categories. 
He vaguely admits this in the case of God, but does not seriously 
contemplate the human mind ever achieving that state. Nor could he 
formulate any spiritual discipline which would lead to this. The 
Madhyamika conception of Prajnaparajnita (the nomconceptual 
intuitional knowledge), as an effective antidote to vikalpa and as 
identical with the Absolute, meets the requirements. As we have seen, 
Prajna is preceded by a discipline of moral culture and concentration 
of the mind, by the other paramitas, such as dana (Charity), SJa 
(Virtue), ksanti (Forbearance), virya (Effort) and dhyana 
(Contemplation), which purify the mind and enable it to have the 
insight. Prajna in turn perfects these virtues and makes them 
para mi t as— in Unite e xcel le aces. 

The second reason for Kant/s shortcoming is the divorce that he 
makes between Pure Reason and Practical Reason (Duty) and Faith 
(Religion) Convinced as he is of the inability of Pure Reason 
(philosophy) to lead us to the noumenal realities, God, Freedom and 
f nmiortality, Kant could only make a negative and insignificant use 
of the Critique of Pure Reason, namely, to silence Reason completely 
so as to give free scope to faith and the dictates of moral consciousness. 
The elaborate structure of his Critique should not be taken as proving 
this doctrine; it proceeds on that very assumption, Kant has already 
prejudged the issue and has decided in favour of the non-intellectual 
functions. His Critique of Pure Reason h an elaborate justification of 
this dogmatic assumption which he had culturally inherited, the 
conflict of Reason and Faith (Philosophy and Religion) being 


1 “We have not indeed been able to prove that sensible intuition is the only 
possible intuition but only that it is so for us. But neither have we been able 
to prove that another kind of intuition h possible. Consequently, although our 
thought can abstract from all sensibility', it is still an open question whether 
the notion of a nounienon be not a mere form of a concept, and whether, when 
this separation has been made, any object whatsoever is left/' Critique: pp, 
270-1. 

“But in that case a noumenon is not for our understanding a special kind of 
object, namely an intelligible object; the (sort of) understanding to which it 
might belong* is itself a problem. . For we cannot in the least represent to our- 
selvt*s the possibility of our understanding which should know its object, 
discursively through categories, but intuitively in a non-sensible intuition/* 
Critique: pp. 272^. 
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in the West. Paradoxically, criticism in Kant is in 
se ,; vTce of dogmatism. 

In the Madhyamika we find the closest affinity between Intellectual 
Intuition (Prajiia), Freedom (nirvana) and Perfection. Prajfia as the 
dissolution of vikalpa (conceptual construction) is Freedom; for the 
root-cause of bondage and pain is vikalpa. And Prajfia as the 
Absolute is identical with the Tathagata —Ens realissimmv, the 
Talliagata is a free phenomenal manifestation of Sunyata (Prajfia). 
Prajfiaparamita is the unity of the Intellectual, moral and religious 
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II Tim HEGELIAN AND THE MADHYAMIKA DIALECTIC 

1. Dialectic is the central theme of the Hegelian and the 
Madhyamika systems. It is common ground to both that Reason 
(buddlii) is antinomical, relative, in nature;* it works through the 
opposites, and the dialectic is the consciousness of this opposition. 
Both try to resolve the opposition by rising to a higher standpoint. 
For Hegel, the dialectic is the movement from the standpoint of the 
understanding, which isolates and abstracts things and attends to 
them piecemeal and in an artificial way, to the standpoint of Reason 
wt ich at once comprehends and unifies the opposites oi the under¬ 
standing. For the Madhyamika, however, the dialectic is a movement 
from the relativity of buddhi which is phenomenal to the non-dual 
Intuition of the absolute, from drsti to prajfia. 

2. The Hegelian Dialectic, as pointed out in a previous place,* 
tries to remove the opposition between the thesis and the antithesis 
(e.g. Being and not-being), by intimately relating and unifying them 
under a third concept in which, Hegel claims, their discord is removed; 
there they are harmonised. The synthesis of positions is not a bare 
affirmation of the togetherness of the two; that would be the Jaina 
view. Hegel takes the synthesis as a liewer, richer, more 

1 See Chap. VIII. 

* "That true ami positive meaning of the antinomies in Kant >s this; that 
every actual thing involves a co-existence of opposed elements. Consequently 
to know, or in other words, to comprehend an objoat is equivalent to being 
conscious of it as a concrete unity of opposed determinations." The Logic of 
Hegel (Trans, by Waliace) p. K>o. Cf. this, with the MSdhyamika dictum; 
“apratltva samutpanno dharmah kaScin na vidyatc; yasmAt tasmad asuriyo 
hi dharmah kaicm na vidyate, MK. XXIV, 19. 

* Supra Chap. V. 
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hensive, and therefore higher idea providing the basis id 
fences. "It is a new concept, but a higher, richer concept than 
that which preceded; for it has been enriched by the negation or 
opposition of that preceding concept and thus contains it but 
contains also more than it, and is the unity of it and its opposition/' 1 
Being and Non-Being are held together and unified in Becoming. The 
subject and the object are comprehended in the Absolute Spirit. As 
the Dialectical movement is a passage from a lower concept with a 
lesser content to a higher concept with a greater content, it is possible 
to determine the two limits of the dialectical process. The lower 
limit is the idea with the least content (Pure Being, bare existence) 3 
and the culmination is the idea with the richest content (Absolute). 
The dialectical movement is a triadic process; the synthesis of the 
lower itself forms the starting point, the thesis, for a new triad. The 
dialectic is a spiral, each coil of which is a triad. It is better pictured 
as an inverted pyramid, as the Absolute is the most comprehensive 
unity of all. 

Granting that the nature of thought is such as Hegel describes it, 
how does the investigation of the structure of thought help us to 
know the Real? The Hegelian answer, which has been arrived at after 
a searching criticism of the Kantian duality of thing-in-itself on the 
one hand and the thought forms on the other, is that they cannot be 
foreign to each other without losing significance altogether.* “For 
reason is unconditioned, only in so far as it is self-characterising, and 
thus in point of content is its own master/’ 4 The identity of Thought 
and Reality is the basic principle of Hegel. His proof for this amounts 
to saying that there is no other way of explanation. An imposing 
superstructure is taken to guarantee the soundness of the foundation. 
But there might be Equally plausible and valid conceptions of the 
function of thought as distortive or purely representative. 

3. The Hegelian dialectic raises important issues on which the 
Madhyamika differs from Hegel fundamentally. The synthesis of the 
opposites is invariably called by Hegel higher, truer, more real. The 


1 Logic (Library of Philo. Edn.) Vol. I p. 65. 

* The Beginning is Pure Being without any content or filling—Pure 
immediacy—Ibid p. 81-2; see also p. 84. "As it is simple immediacy, nothing 
can be intuited in it; it is "vacuity or empty thought." Pure Being is thus 
indistinguishable from nothing, ‘Non-being. Being thus passes over to it9 
opposite non-Bcing. 

* The Logic of Hegel, p. 121. 


4 Ibid. pp. 109-1 ro. 
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be higher only if it is shown as the reality of the opposi 1 
would thus be false appearances of the real. The true and the 
false are not merely different. There is evaluation : the false is 
what is rejected, and the true is what is accepted. In Hegel 
there is some perception that the synthesis is more real, because it is 
inclusive and in that sense indispensable. But quantitative measure¬ 
ments cannot be ascribed to the real. Does it make any sense to say 
that a thing is more existent or less existent? We can say that it is 
big, bigger or smaller, that it has more stuff or less. Hegel reduces the 
qualitative distinction of the true and the false to one of degree. 1 The 
real cannot be understood as the more extensive. The opposites are 
partly real i.e. partly unreal as they stand, but if something were 
added to them, they would be fully real, more real. On the Madhyamika 
contention, we cannot know anything as real except by rejecting the 
appearances, the several views. The real is reached through the 
negation of the views, and not by their addition. The real is the reality 
of the apparent; tattva is the iunyata of dpsfis. The Madhyamika 
dialectic is the negation of the differences, (sat, asat, both and neither); 
Hegel’s is a summation (vargikarana) of them. 


4. Hegel speaks of retaining and absorbing the opposites without 
annulling them, negation itself being understood as' completion, not 
supplantation. The synthesis is the harmony of the discordant notes. 
This is termed by him the concrete universal with which is contrasted 
the bare universal got by abstracting the differences. The precise 
•ode of the existence of the differences in the absolute has never been 
marie clear by Hegel or by his followers who make such great use of 
this notion. This is a doctrine which we shall meet with in Bradley 
too. It is the very nature of a particular thing to stand out against its 
opposite. So long as it retains its individuality, there would be opposi¬ 
tion and discord. Its claim for exclusive existence and attention has to 
be rejected in toto. What can be retained is its essence, what it really 
is. We have thus to make the distinction of what a thing is essentially 
and what it is superficially, between the pararniirtha and sarhvfti. 


* The Doctrine of the Degrees of Truth and Reality is a necessary consequence 
of this conception of partial and fuller truth. Both in Hegel and Bradley this 
doctrine plays an important part. The Madhyamika conception oi the para- 
m&rtha and vyavahara satya does not correspond to this, as we have seen. The 
pararniirtha is the only real truth. The vyar ahira satya is truth so called In 
common parlance; it is absolutely false, notwithstanding its duration and 
empirical utility. It would be a mistake to identify 'the two truths’ doctrine with 
that of the Degrees of Reality, although this is done by some exponents. 





* 
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^ \ TlKT Hegelian criticism of the abstact universal or the spurious 
inlmte does not affect the Madhyamika, or the Vedanta even. 
According to him, "The real infinite, far from being a mere trans¬ 
cendence of the finite, always involves the absorption of the finite 
into its own nature.’’ 1 If the relation between the Real (Infinite) and 
the finite appearance were that of an other, this criticism is justified, 
for, the finite would fall outside the infinite and would be there as a 
standing mockery. The Infinite would be poorer for this. I he 
Madhyamika absolute, as wd have taken care to point out, is not one 
reality set against another, the phenomenal world; it is the reality 
of phenomena (dharmanam dharmata, prakrtir dharmanam). It is 
therefore declared by Nagarjuna that there is not. even the minutest 
difference between samsfira and nirvana. 2 It there is rejection, it is 
of our misapprehension', but there is no abandoning or abridgement 
of the real. Even on Hegel’s view, the abstraction of the understanding 
has necessarily to be transcended. It would not do to say that even 
this misunderstanding of things is retained. 


5. This brings 11s to the function of thought (Reason) in Hegel and 
the Madhyamika. Hegel takes thought as constituting the very 
texture of the real. For the Madhyamika, buddlii is ignorance; it is 
the falsifying funfction (samvyti) obscuring the real from us. To know 
the rail as it is, it is necessary, according to the Madhyamika, to free 
oneself from the relativity of buddhi. I he Real is non-relative, 
absolute (aparapratyayam)'; and as buddhi functions with differentia 
and distinction, i.e. through relating one thing with another, the 
absolute is beyond its comprehension. The Absolute can be known 
only in intuition, Prajnaparamita (advayam jnanam). Here the Real 
and the cognition of 1 it coincide so intimately as to preclude the 
possibility of any discrepancy. 

For Hegel, mutual dependence or relativity is the inherent feature 
of the Real; the non-relative, e.g. the abstract and the purely 
immediate, is insignificant. Every form of knowledge from the 
lowest (perception) to the highest (Absolute Idea) is interpreted by 
Hegel as stages of thought itself, thought as self-alienated and 
thought as returned to itself. The samvfti of the Madhyamika is the 
Absolute of Hegel. 


• The Lope of Hegel p. 93 - See also pp. 174 fl. 

* MK. XXV’, 19-20. sartisara-nirvanayoh parasparato n&sti kascid viieso, 
vicaryaminayos tulya-riipatvat. MKV. p. 535. 
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X,Ff\Reason and Reality are identical and the logic of the one 
iSgfc'tn the other, every thought should be true, not partially but in 
entirety. Discrepancy between them should not only be capable of 
being composed, but should not even occur at all. But the warring 
systems of philosophy and the manifest influence of these ideologies on 
practical life are evidence of the inadmissibility of thought as 
constituting the real. If it be said tliat the occurrence of discrepancy 
and discord is itself the self-determination of thought, the composition 
of the differences too would be equally inevitable, automatic. Reflec¬ 
tion into the dialectical movement of thought can have no relevance 
in realising the absolute; we cannot possibly retard or hasten the 
movement, as it is actuated by its own inevitable dynamism. The 
dialectic of Hegel is a brilliant superfluity; it has no spiritual value. 

6. Hegel identifies the Absolute with Thought, the Madhyamika 
with Non-dual Intuition (Prajnaparamita). This influences the 
general structure of the Dialectic and every detail of its working in 
either system. For Hegel, the dialectic is a synthetic movement of the 
categories for binding them closer; it is within phenomena. For the 
Madhyamika, the dialectic is the instrument of critical analysis 
intended for divesting the mind of the categories; it is a movement 
away from phenomena. The conflict of opposed theories and stand¬ 
points is resolved in the Madhyamika by analysing each theory and 
exhibiting its inner flaw; the dialectic dissolves theories without 
residue; it does not precipitate another theory. In Hegel the resolution 
of the conflict is tried to be achieved by synthesising them in a unity. 
The synthesis of the opposites does not remove the opposition 
completely even according to Hegel; for, the first synthesis is a fresh 
moment in the next synthesis. There could be no logical limit to this 
unending spiral the coils of which will describe broader and broader 
circles. The dialectic can never culminate in anything that is in 
itself, the absolute. This is the dilemma: either the opposition is 
removed in the first triadic synthesis itself and there is no spiral 
movement, or even an infinite number of syntheses cannot remove it. 
For how can we admit that after a finite number of revolutions, the 
dialectical process suddenly abolishes the other and develops complete 
inwardness. It is the nature of thought, as thought, to be confronted 
by an other which can never be wholly one with it. In fact, to identify 
the Absolute with thought is to make it a spurious Infinite as Hegel 
understands it; for the 'other' necessarily falls outside and cannot be 
included within it. 
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is a significant passage in Hegel himself that confirm! 
ism, “The consummation of the infinite End, therefore, consists 
merely in removing the illusion which make it seem yet unaccomplished. 
The good, the absolutely Good, is eternally accomplishing itself in the 
world: and the result is that it needs not w-ait upon ns, but is already 
by implication, as well as in full actuality accomplished. This is the 
illusion under which we live, It alone supplies at the same time the 
actualising force on which the interest in the world reposes. In the 
course of its process the Idea creates that illusion, by setting an 
antithesis to confront it; and its action consists in getting rid of the 
illusion which it has created. Only out of this error does the truth 
arise. In this fact lies the reconciliation with error and with fmitude. 
Error or other-being, when superseded, is still a necessary dynamic 
element of truth; for truth can only be where it makes itself its own 


result/ 11 

This might have been written by a Madhyamika; but in Kegel it 
is glaringly out of consonance with the general tenor of his dialectic. 
The good is eternally realised, and the function of thought is to get 
rid of the illusion which it had, perhaps unwittingly, created. What 
then becomes of the Hegelian doctrine of thought as self-creative and 
as identical with the real? Thought is an accident, an illusion that has 
to be traus; -aided on our way to the Absolute, 


HI BRADLEY AND THE MADHYAMIKA 

Hie difficulties of Hegel have led some of the Neo-Hegelians, 
notably Bradley, to introduce modifications in the notion of the 
Absolute. Unlike Hegel, Bradley conceives the Absolute as "immediate 
experience 1 ' in which the differences of the finite are transmuted and 
unified. He thus hopes to have escaped the predicament of Hegel and 
yet to have retained the great merit of Hegel in unifying the differences. 
His dialectical criticism of tire categories of experience comes very* 
close to the Madhyamika method, and deserves comparison on that 
score, 

X, For Bradley, all things are infected with relativity and 
contradiction. "For thought what is not relative is nothing/' a (p. 25), 
And yet a thing must obviously be something to be related even. 

3 The Logic f Hegel. pp v 35*-2. 

* Qotations in this section are from Bradley's Appearance and Reality 2nd 
Edn. {Oxford V, Press). 
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^late contradiction is therefore one of the irreconcilability ^:of 
teffris and relations. Terms must exist first in order to be related, 

i.e., relation presupposes the relata; and yet the terms taken by 
themselves, without the relation, dwindle into nothing, i.e,, the 
relata without the relation are insignificant abstractions. '‘Relation 
presupposes quality, and quality relation. Each can be something 
neither together with nor apart from the other; and the vicious 
circle in which they turn is not the truth about reality/' (p. 21). “The 
conclusion to which I am brought,” says Bradley, “is that a relational 
view of thought—any one that moves by the machinery of terms and 
relations—must give appearance and not truth* * . * Our intellect, 
then, has been condemned to confusion and bankruptcy, and the 
reality has been left outside uncomprehended.” (pp 28-9), 


2. This is the principle of Bradley's dialectic stated in full in his 
own words; and this is similar to that of the Madhyamika, for whom 
neither of those two things is real which cannot be conceived either 
as identical with or different from each other, 1 Bradley proceeds to 
apply this logic to some familiar modes of our understanding of the 
real, e.g., Substance-attribute, Space, Time, Action, Causality, Self 
etc. To illustrate this in the case of causality. The essence of causation 
is that one tiling becomes or gives rise to another; but this process is 
ultimately unintelligible. “A becomes B, and this alteration is felt 
to be not compatible with A. Mere A would still be mere A, and if it 
turns to be something different, then something else is concerned,” 
(p, 46). The basic dilemma may at once be stated thus: “If the 
sequence of the effect were different from the cause, how is the 
ascription of the difference to be rationally defended? If, on the other 
hand, it is not different, then causation does not exist, and its asser¬ 
tion is a farce. There is no escape from this fundamental dilemma.” 
(p. 47). The difficulty is: “causation must be continuous” and yet ”il 
cannot be continuous” (p. 51-2) A 


3. Both Bradley and the Madhyamika are agreed that no 
phenomenon is exempt from relativity, 3 They are but appearance, 
not real. There is, however, a significant difference between the 
Madhyamika dialectic and Bradley's. The cue for the Madhyamika 


1 Cl MK. II, 21, 

s Cl betob phalasya caifcatvatft na hi jatfipapadyate; 

hetofi phalasya eanyatvaiii na hi jitupapadyate. MK. XX, 19. 

* MIC XXIV, tg. 
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fc is the consciousness of the Transcendental illusion engendered 
oy the conflict of totally opposed views of the real, e*g. the atma and 
nairatrnya views. In the entire procedure of the dialectic, the distinc¬ 
tion between dr§ti (dogmatism) and prajha (criticism) is explicitly 
kept in view. The Madhyamika rejects both the alternatives, every 
possible alternative, on any problem, and he has a schema (catu^koti) 
under which he brings all systems of philosophy* The Madhyamika 
dialectic is a critique of the philosophical consciousness. We do not 
Ihul in Bradley any such sfchema of alternatives; nor is there any 
explicit consciousness of the transcendental illusion. Categories of 
thought, like substance, quality, space, time etc,, are taken almost 
at random and criticised* 

We have also seen that the Madhyamika, in criticising any view, 
does not advance any argument of his own; he does not commit 
himself to a position. He is consistent in adopting the reductio ad 
absurdum method (piasangapadanam). Bradley, it must be admitted, 
has no definite procedure in criticising any view. He even advances a 
counter-position and adduces arguments that may not bring home the 
contradiction to the opponent* All this is evidence of lack of system* 1 


4. The greatest difference between the Madhyamika and Bradley 
is in their notion of the Real and its relation to appearance. When we 
reject anything as appearance do we know something positive about 
reality' Bradley fills up the positive content of reality as: 

(i) Reality must be self-consistent; (ii) Reality must own all the 
appearances; and (iit) Reality is experience. 

That reality must be consistent and self-contained and that this 1 j 
can be the Absolute only is established by both. The Madhyamika 
defines his Tattva '(Beal) as aparapratyayam (Non-dependent) 
nirvikalpam (Non-conceptual) etc. But how is this reached? Bradley's 
answer is this: we know anything to be appearance because it is self- 
contradictor}', and the self-contradictory cannot be real," "To | 
criticise anything is f.o use a criterion of reality." (p. 120) "Ultimate 


1 Radhakrishnan, however, makes a different estimate. Comparing the two 
systems, he says: 11 We are reminded of the attempt of Bradley, since the? 
general principle is the same in the two cases* Of course, we have not here the 
luminous systematic application which constitutes the greatness of Bradley's 
metaphysics, Nlgtrjuna'a attempt is neither so full nor so methodical as 
Bradley's. lacks the Jailer’s passion for system and symmetry, but he is * 
aware of the general principle, and his work has a unity in spite of much that is 
deficient as well as redundant**' I*F. Vol. I p* 648. I have come to an opposite 
conclusion for the reasons adduced above. 
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fe such that it does not contradict itself.. .. Even in attefc 
doubt it. we tacitly assume its validity.” (p. 120) But this 
knowledge seems to be merely formal and cannot yield real knowledge; 
nor can it prevent any one starting with a different criterion. The 
sequence is not dear: do we have a knowledge of the real first and 
therefore condemn phenomena as not measuring up to our standard ? 
If sc, it is not shown how we could have come by such a knowledge 
so secretly and securely; and condemnation of appearance becomes 
quite gratuitous. It is rather the other way about. The inherent self- 
contradiction of appearance itself leads us to a knowledge of the real. 
This is the Madhyamika way. 

Are things self-contradictory? Do appearances quarrel and 
contradict each other? They do not do so, except in a metaphorical 
sense. There can be conflict and contradiction in our views of things, 
and not in things. Our thoughts can be and are at variance with 
tilings, and therefore they can be helped. The real starting-point for 
Bradley, then, is the consciousness of the transcendental illusion, 
Llie conflict of systems of philosophy. This failure to appreciate the 
true nature of the conflict constitutes a fundamental weakness in 
Bradley as a philosopher. 

Probably, Bradley had unconsciously identified thought with 
Reality and therefore what is merely a conflict in thought ; considered 
by him as a conflict in things as well. And this provides the clue for 
Bradley’s rather inconsistent contention that the appearances too 
are somehow real and thus constitute the texture of reality. He says: 
‘'Whatever is rejected as appearance, is for that very reason no mere 
non-entity. It cannot bodily be shelved and got rid of, and therefore 
since it must fall somewhere, it must belong to reality. Reality must 
own, and cannot be less than appearance.” (pT 404). How precisely 
the appearances are unified and the discordant note in them is attuned 
is nowhere made clear. What is the form in which pain, evil, ugliness 
and finitude can be retained? Can they be retained at all without 
phenomcnalising the absolute, making it a mere bundle of incongnient 
entities? 

Is the discord constituent of the nature of things or not? If it were, 
it can never be dissolved without dissolving things at the same time; 
then nothing remains to be taken up in the Absolute. If it were not 
constitutive of the real, then our viewing of things as contradictory 
, and discordant is our error, a mistake that cannot find a place in the 
[real. It has just an e piste mic status, not an ontological one. 
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is the real issue between Bradley and the Madhyata 
aiding to Bradley even to reject a tiling it must exist. The 
Madhyamika of course would be compelled to admit that a blank 
nothing could not be negated. The vital point is as to the status of 
the negated content* For the Madhyamika an ontological tact, 
existing by itself, can never be rejected. Hence if anything is to be 
negated at all, it must be epistemie, 1 Bradley might say that the 
appearance is retained in some form, without its abstraction and 
jarring features. But how cap we assert (he identity of the appearance 
as it appears to finite perception and the same in the Absolute 
experience? It need not be objected that if the appearances are not 
absorbed in the Absolute, the two would fall asunder, and there would 
be two realities. For the Madhyamika, and this is true of the Vedanta 
and Vijoanavada too, the Absolute is the reality of t he appearances. 
Therefore the Absolute is at once transcendent and immanent: 


transcendent as free from the empiricality of the appearances: 
immanent as it is the essence of appearances and is therefore not 
different from them, This is a unique relation obtaining between the 
Absolute and Phenomena, Bradley’s anxiety to retain the appearance 
as appearance, can only result in the Absolute being but the totality 
of appearances; there should not be any distinction, even epistt mic, 
between the two; appearance itself would be absolute! 

Departing from Hegel, Bradley conceives the Absolute as experience, 
'AVe perceive, on reflection, that to be real or even barely to exist, 
must be to fall within sentience—sentient experience, in short, is 
reality, and what is not this is not real, 1 ' (p, 127}, Though this is an 
advance on Hegel, Bradley does not make clear the nature and 
content of this experience. He is quite aware of the inadequacy of 
thought, and of the apposition inherent in it owing to the sundering 
of the 'that' (real) from the 'what 1 (ideal content)* Yet Bradley does 
not explicitly reject thought as giving us appearance only; he even 
speaks of it as constituting the absolute. This is confusing and 
inconsistent, Bradlejf shows in this and in other doctrines, such as 
the Degrees of Reality and Truth and the relation of phenomena to 
the absolute, the influence of Hegel, Most of these doctrines have 
already been subjected to criticism, The Madhyamika, however, is 
definite that the Absolute transcends thought, and as the unity and 
reality of all phenomena it is Non-dual Intuition—Frajfiaphramita. 


1 Cl MK. XXTlf 24-5* 
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THE MADHYA MIKA, VIJNANAVADA AND 
VEDANTA ABSOLUTISM 


I the problem: of the different absolutes 

IN THE INDIAN SYSTEMS 

f OR a critical student of Indian Philosophy the different 
Absolutisms present one of the crucial but unsolved problems. 
We aie confronted with the Sunya of the Madhyamika, the 
Vijhaptimatrata of the Vijhanavldin, the Brahman of the 
Vedanta, livaradvaita of the Pratyabhijna system, Sabda Brahman 
of the Vaiyakaraxias and possibly other advaitisms. It is a commonly 
held notion that there is no real difference between the absolutes of 
these systems; the differences arc superficial and pertain only to 
terminology . Why then does the Vedanta refute the Madhyamika, 
and the Madhyamika the VijnanavSda and vice versa, to mention 
only a few' instances? 1 We are asked to believe that owing either to 
their faulty understanding of each other's philosophy or to religious 
fanaticism, they mistook a friend for a foe; hence the Svvere polemic 
found in each system against the others. It is even suggested that the 
refutations have been wilfully indulged in. Stcherbatsky says for 
example; 

There is but little difference between Buddhism and VedSnta ... a 
circumstance which Sankara carefully conceals. But in later works, 
e.g. Vedanta Puribhdsd or Nydya Makaranda, different pramSftas are 
established as proofs for the existence of Brahman. When commenting 
upon Vedanta Sutras t II, ii, 28, Sankara, in combating Buddhist idealism, 
resorts to arguments of which he hinmlf does not believe a word, since they , 
are arguments which the most genuine realist would use. He then argues. * 
not $va~matena t but paramatam iliritya, a method very much in vogue among 
Indian Pandits, Dcussen's interpretation of this point, (Op. cit. p. 260) as 
intended to vindicate vyavahara satya, is a misunderstanding, since the 
Buddhists never denied the vyavahara or samvpti. Against M, Walleser's 

1 Madhyamika criticism of Vijriinavada, MKV. pp. 6i ff, BCAF* pp. A* 
MA, pp. 40 ff. Vijfianavada criticism of the Madhyamika: TfirhOk& li MVB T. I, 
Sauikara’s criticism of VijUteavSda and Madhyamika: Br, S&t II, ii. 28 fb 
Sankara's refutation of SphotavSda (Sabd^ldvaita) jn Br. Sutras I,hi, 2S may also 
be noted. 
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■r/alLc Vedanta p. 43) opinion that the objectivity of our ideas t 
•pelvis is meant, it must be pointed out that the Buddhists did n “ t .<* en J 
jlanakara, and Sankara clearly states that external objects, not ideas, 
meant—tasmad artha-jflanayor bhedah. 1 

Such explanations are heroic, and tacitly assume that there is 
other way of explaining the differences without imputing mom 
The problem has remained unsolved because the approach has bt 
linguistic and historical. We now know enough of the systems a 
their implications not to confound them. We want a schematism 
bring under it the different absolutisms which, without ignoring 11 
vital differences, will clearly indicate the precise place of each in , 
comprehensive scheme. 

11 THE STANDPOINT OF VEDANTA DISTINGUISHED FROM OTHERS 

We should be in a better position to understand each of these 
three absolutisms, if we first attempted to understand the standpoint 

from which one system criticises the others. 

The Vedanta criticism of the Madhyamika is little belter than 
a summary condemnation of it as nihilism that does not merit even 
a consideration, l'he one significant sentence m the condemnation 
is that “it is not possible to negate the empirical world without the 
acceptance of another reality; for. to negate an error is to accept trie 

general truth on which it is based. 2 

In the light of our exposition of the Madhyamika conception of he 
Absolute based on explicit statements of the original works and the 
entire logic of the system, it is clearly impossible to agree with this 
interpretation of 'Sunya'. It may be suggested that most critics of 
this system have not gone beyond the awe-inspiring term Sunya 
(Void). They have made it all too easy for their rejection of e 
system bv foisting upon it a doctrine, rather an absurdity, which the 
Madhyamikas had never accepted. If affirmative predicates (sat, 
bliava) are denied of the Absolute, negative predicates (asat, abhava 
etc.) are equally denied, perhaps with greater vehemence We are 
expressly warned not to take Sunyata as abhava-drsp (Negation). 
Tattva (the Real) is accepted explicitly; but we are forbidden to 

\ The. Conception of Buddhist .Vtridna pp. 38-9 (italics mine). 

* SflnyavAdfpaksas tu sarvapramana-vipmti^iddha ^ 

S/m aZhigamya Wya* pahnotum apacOdMtoa ulsorgaprasuldhe*. 
Sariikara’s Bhu$y& on. Bt. SHtr. II* h# 3 1, 
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and clothe it in empirical terms. Every absoL^_ _ 

the Vedanta, has to do this. The- Absolute is taken as the 
of things (dharmanaih dharmata), as their true nature 
(blmta-koti) and as suchness (tathata). It is identified with the 
Periect Being fathagata, as we have seen. We have, however, tried 
to show how possibly this mistake could have arisen. The* ‘'no- 
doctrine-about-reality" attitude of the Madhyamika is mistaken for 
the "no-reahty” doctrine. Accustomed as they are to deal with 
doctrinal systems and not finding any doctrine about the stock 
subjects, God, soul, matter etc. in the Madhyamika, other systems 
have di.'iboei as nihilism, giving it a short shrift. The purely 
epistemological standpoint of crvticism has eluded their gm'D . 1 

In contrast, Sankan’s exposition ot'Vijnanavada is quite fair and 
full ; 2 and his criticism 'is sound from his own standpoint. Sarhkara 
points out that the sole reality of Vijnana is tried to be proved on 
these grounds; 

(i) The existence of the object in the form of atoms or a whole 
composed of them is untenable; this predicament infects every 
conception of the object as universal and particular, whole 
and parts, substance and attribute etc. 

(ii) The existence of the object apart from knowledge is incon¬ 
ceivable; knowledge, however, is invariable and indispensable. 
This is the idealistic argument, esse is percipi, jsahopalambha- 
niyamtd abhedo mlataddluyoh.) 

(iii) Consciousness can exist without object, as in dreams etc. 
(svapnadivac cedarii drasfavyam); it cannot be denied, as it 
is self-revealed (svasarhvedya). 

(iv) We can easily account for the arising of the different states of 
knowledge with varied content on the simpler hypothesis of 
the inner dynamism of Vijnana unfolding itself impelled by 
different seeds (vasanas) latent in it. All these arguments are 
actually employed by Vijnauavada, and Samkara even uses 
the very expressions of their treatises. 

His criticism of Vijnanavada is an acute and brilliant performance; 
it brings out admirably the essential difference of the Vedanta from 
Vijnanavada . 3 

1 See supra. Chap. VIII. 

1 See his BMsya on Br SSlr. II, ii, 28 H. 

a This may be taken as an auswer to Stcher bat sky’s remark quoted before. 
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»he given thing (bahyo'rthah) cannot be denied, 
cognised in every act of knowledge. 1 

It does not make sense to take the cognising act itself as the 
object cognised; for the nature of cognition is to re veal" what is 
present, given to us, and not to create the content out o 
itself. That could not be knowledge at ali. 

Even the idealist’s denial of the given tliing-in-itself when In¬ 
states that consciousness itself appears to apprehend forms of 
content as if there were the given object (yad antar jneya-rupam 


bahirvad avabhasate) admits, by implication, the realij o- 


the object- If the idealist had no knowledge he pretends, of 
fcVfvui tmng j m-i>KA^ Aow issues he Fpeak of consciousness 
apprehending a content as if were a given etc. No 

comparison can be made with an entity (given object) which 
is non-existent (according to the Idealist hypothesis)/ 
Sankara's contention is that even for the occurrence of the 
illusion of givenness, there must be something given. 

If there were no object, there can be no representation of it in 
knowledge. This is really a counter-argument to the Idealist's 
contention of the non-availability of the object apart from the 
knowing it, Samkara's position is identical with that of 
Kant ana the Mtdbyamika, viz., that without the given object 
there can be no knowledge either. 

The distinction between dream and waking consciousness, 
i.e, between false and true perception, cannot be made except 
on the ground that the object of the waking experience is given, 
independent of the knowing act, while in dream the object is 
not so given. Every content being the internal modification of 
vijoana equally, on what ground can the Idealist account for 
the distinction between the true and the false? 4 


1 upalabhyate hi prsVipratyayaift bahyo'rthah. stambhah kudyaiti, ghatah 
pata iti. BhSpya on Bt . Sul, II, ii, 28, 

* upal abd hi vy ati re ko* pi hal ad arthasySbhyupagantav yah, u pala bdher eva. 
nahi ka$cid upaUbdhtm eva stambhali kudyaihcety upalabhate. npalabdhivi- 
^aytvenaiva to stambha-kodySdirt sarve l^ukika ©palabhanfce, Bhilgya on 

Bt. sot. ii. tip 28. 

* vat pratyacaksajia apt bahyirtham eva vyacaksate yad antar jneyanlparft 
tad bai ii wad avabhasata iti. te'pfcsarvatoka-prasiddhILih bahiravabhasam&nam 
ga&vidaift prat > lab ha man ah praty&khyatukama& ca babyam art ham bahirvad 
iti vathflram kurvanth itartha hi kasm*id bahirvad iti bt Ctyub. Ibid, 

* See £atikara*s Bh$$ya on Br. Sfitr. If, ii 29, 
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■ arguments of Sariikam do not mean, as is misunderstocM 
fie modern exponents, that he accepts the reality of the empirical 
world as it appears to m. That would mean giving up of his absolutism; 
his Absolute, Brahman, cannot then be freed of empirical determina¬ 
tions; it could not be nirdhannaka. His position means that in every 
experience there is the real thing-in-itself, which is given; it serves as 
the passive substratum for the superimposition of thought-categories 
( tr g* difference, change and particularity)* The empirical world of 
appearance is real, but as Brahman. For Sarhkara, knowledge is of the 
it is dependent on the thing (vastiita^ram h juui‘»am). The 
BWping ^potion does not create or evui distort the ob}<Ut± x ltte 
given); it just reveais , 1 a^covers, an existent complete in all respects 
(panni$thitavastu) * The ideal of Pure knowledge is to know the thing 
as it is, without the least trace of the subjective forms, categories or 
representations* In no empirical experience, however, is this ideal 
requirement satisfied* Only the knowledge of Brahman is pure 
knowledge; for there the knowing act Is totally devoid of any 
subjective bias; it is so pure and diaphanous that no distinction can 
be made between the knowing (atman) and the known (brahman)* 

The position can be summed up by stating that knowing does not 
make the thing, the given; but the given (thing-in-itself) makes 
knowledge possible. The real object of knowledge doe- dot exist in 
and through our knowing act, ie, in relation to our knowing; but 
exists in itself, unrelated* That alone is sat (Real) which is in itself, 
which does not need anything to be what it is* On the contrary, what 
is in relation to our knowing act and nothing apart from it is the 
appearance (pratibMsika); its existence is totally exhausted within 
that relationship. 

On this criterion, only Being that is Pure (changeless), universal 
(tmdifferentiated into particulars) and self-evident (unrelated) is 
real; only that is the true object of knowledge* That is the Absolute, 
Brahman* A changing being (becoming) is conditioned; it is not in 
itself. The particular is as it is related to other particulars, as it is 
opposed to others. The self-evident (svayampraka£a) does not need 

1 Cf. The famous argument formulated by the Vivart t$a and accepted by the 
entire body of Ved&nta writers regarding the nature of pramai>ajnSna as 
revealing an existent: pram&najMnaifi, svapr£.gabhava-vyatirikta~svavi$ayft- 
varana - svani varty a -9 vade&agata-v astvanta rn L pu rvakam aprakasitarthaprak &- 
iakatvcld andhakire pratk&motpaTma-pradlpa-p'abhS.vat. Vivamna* p* 13 
That the standpoint of knowledge fundamental to Vedanta is proved by its 
analysis of illusion on this basis. 
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Ifjf&e evidenced by another; it is immediate without being related to 
the knowing act (avedya, yet, aparoksa). Considerations of space 
prevent us from analysing the implications of these propositions here. 

The Vedanta analyses experience from the standpoint of knowledge; 
the thing-in-itself (sanmatra. Brahman) is all that exists; the knowing 
act merely reveals. Anything that is not by itself, but is only through 
being known, is appearance, e.g. the 'rope-snake' in the stock example. 
The Vedanta may be taken as realistic in its epistemology; for, it 
upholds the reality of the giVen (thing-in-itself). It is more correctly 
character ised as- t 0 f critical ^alism or Transcendence •. ' Ior < 

as opposed to naive realism, Vedanta sh ws that the object of 
knowledge is beyond empirical experience, ana what we empirically 
know is appearance of the real, not the real itself. The Vedanta has 
greater affinity with Kant and the Madhyamika than with Idealism. 

The Idealistic position of Vijnanuvada, on the other hand, takes 
the knowing act or consciousness to be the only real, and the object is 
projected, created, out of it. Although the Yogacara uses the terms 
jnana, vijnana, vijhapti, citta, svasamvedana, etc. he is really 
meaning by these terms the creative act, Will. His Vijnana is really 
Pure Act; pure as it is not conditioned by anything outside it with 
regard to its existence and function; it is act, as it is not a static 
passive Being like the Vedantic Brahman, but an incessantly self¬ 
active creative entity. The object is just an other (idam) extruded and 
projected out of itself by the sheer self-creativity of Vijnana. This 
creative projection is not of course empirical in character, but 
transcendental; it is the act of a deeper subjectivity. The object, as 
willed and projected out of consciousness, is therefore in and through 
the latter and nothing apart from that. This is idealism par excellence, 
and the Vijhanavada is the only genuinely idealistic 1 school in India. 
Vijnana is Cosmic, Impersonal Will, realising itself through the 
projection and retraction of the object. The Yogacara chooses, for its 
analysis of illusion, such cases as dream-objects, where the creative 
act predominates; the Vedanta chooses those where the given (Being) 
predominates. Kach tries to analyse illusion and all experience with 
the knowledge or Will bias, as it were. What is real for the Vedanta, 
the given (being), is appearance for Vijnanavada, and vice versa. 

* This statement requires to be modified to this extent that iSvaradvaita is 
also a species oi Absolute Idealism, as Bvara is conceived more as Wit! 
(Sakti or Kriya) than as knowledge or Being. Some idealistic trends have also 
entered the Vedinta, e g. the doctrine of drstisr$tiv&da, the main exponent of 
which is the author of VedSnta Siddhinta Muktivaii. 
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-:JM“|^arallel for Vijnanavada in the West is the system of Fit 
ofTfcgel, both of whom conceive the Pure Ego (Fichte) or Reason 
(Hegel) as self-legislative, as containing and creating both the 
categories and the objects on which the categories function, The 
difference between Hegel and Vijnanavuda is that the flegeli&n 
absolute is thought or Reason, and therefore has the duality of the 
opposites; the Vijnanavada absolute is above reason and is non-dual 
(advaya). A further difference is that Hegel employs the logic of 
dialectic to draw out the categories, while the Vijnanavada uses 
psychological analysis to exhibit the three strata of consciousness 
functioning in mutual co-operation, 


III thx- madhyamika and vijnanavada standpoints 

The M5dhyamika criticism 1 of Vijnanavada brings out the difference 
between them. The Vijnanavada contends that consciousness can 
exist by itself without the object,, as it admittedly does in dream- 
states and other illusions. Consciousness should be regarded as 
giving rise to the varied contents of its states from its own inner 
potentiality* (svaiakti); it is self-determining, and is governed by its 
own laws of development; it is creative of the"object. Further, 
Consciousness is self-luminous: it is self-known (svasamvittih) like 
a lamp. 

In the course of a trenchant criticism of the above contentions 
both Gandrakirti and isantideva overthrow the Vijnanavada position. 
The main criticism is that without the object* the knowing conscious¬ 
ness cannot function; if tiie object were unreal, as the Vijnanavadin 
holds, what is known at all? 4 Citta (mind) is empty, it cannot cognise 
itself. It has to work on something; a mere form cannot provide the 
content. "Even the sharpest sword cannot cut itself; the finger-tips 

> See MKV. pp. 61 fi; pp. 374 - 5 - MA. VI, 45 ff. (pp._4.064) BCA. pp. 389 fi; 
408 ff 525 ff. Nagarjuna and Aryadeva have not criticised V ijnanavAda, as it 
had not been formulated at that time. But there is no doubt about their 
approving the criticism of VijniuavSda made by Candrakfrti and Saoti Ueva. 

* yatM taranga mahato'rnburSseh saralranap reran ay odbhavaati; tatha- 
layakhy&d api sarvabijad vijflahaniS.traih bhavati sva&akteh, MA, \h 46* 

3 sarhksepato jfieyam asad y&thaiva, na dhiraplty artham imaift hy avehi. 
jiey&svabUvD yathi nasti tatM jfieyiMrakadhtr api sv&tmatonutpaitnA 
veditavyfi . * . tasndtd vijnanavaatuvadapasmeLragi'hlto bahyavisaya-pav&di 
ayam kasmUd atmaprapate na patisyati. MA. VI, pp, 58-9- 

4 BCA. p. 390; yada mAyaiva te nil&t?, tada kirn upalabhyate. 
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iot be touched by the same finger-tips. Citta does not know 
itself :’ 1 How can anything be the knower and the known at once, 
without splitting itself into two? If it is known by another act of 
knowledge, the later knowledge will be known by another, thus leading 
to a regress. 

As for some texts which speak of the sole reality of consciousness, 
they have been taught by Buddha as a preparatory* step leading 
to the Sunyata doctrine, without unduly frightening the feeble¬ 
minded. They are neyartha (secondary in import) and not nitSrtha 
(ultimate teaching). The Vijnanavada accepts the existence of 
something (vijnana) and denies the existence of others (objects), and 
therefore it cannot be taken as the denial of both the 'is' and ‘not is' 
standpoints* which is the real madhyama-pratipad (middle position) 
of Buddha. Only the Madhyamika system is that. ■>* 

The Madhyamika criticism of Vijnanavada reminds one of the 
Refutation of Idealism by Kant in the Critique at several 1 places. 
Both very explicitly deny that w.e can have self-knowledge without 
knowledge of objects; mere categories or even the Transcendental 
T are quite empty. With regard to empirical things, they are even 
prepared to accept the realistic outlook. They hold the view that 
idealism upsets the ordinary modes of understanding objective 
existence without any compensatory advantage. The Kantian or the 
Madhyamika position can be characterised as Transcendental or 
Critical Idealism* which accepts the empirical reality of things (object 
and the knowing subject) with their transcendental or ultimate 
unreality. As mutually dependent, neither pure subject nor pure 
object (thing-in-itself, sense-datum) is real unconditionedly. This is 
a new species of Absolutism, which is neither the Absolutism of the 
Pure Cognising Act without any trace of the ‘given’ object (Vijnana¬ 
vada), nor the absolutism of the Pure Object (Being) free from the 


1 See MKV. pp. 6t (I. MA. pp. 59 ff. BCA. pp. 391 ff. for the Madhyamika 
criticism of the svasaihvltti doctrine. 


* MKV. p. 276; BCAP. p. 406. 

* MKV. p. 275. 

4 In Kant s critical writings we find no less than seven different statements 
p 298 re * utatlon 0 idealism." Kemp Smith —A Commentary to the Critique, 


* The Transcendental Idealist is, therefore, an empirical realist and allows 
to matter, as appearance, reality which does not permit of being inferred, 
but is immediately perceived.'* Critique, p. 347. Cf. yathildftlarh *rutarfc 
jfi&tath naiveba pratisiddhyate. BCA. p. 404. 
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n of the thought-forms (Biahman of the Vedanta)* Refli 
sm or the Dialectical consciousness itself is the Absolute here. 



The Vijnanav&da criticism of the Madhyamika is that his 
interpretation of fiunyata is an unwarranted extremism* SunyatS is 
not the negation of all, but the negation of the Duality of Subject and 
Object in something* That, where the negation of duality (dvaya- 
siin3 f ata) obtains, does exist ; and it is something in itself, the Absolute* 
The formula is: 1 'Constructive Ideation (abhuta-pari kalpah) is real* 
In it duality does not (absolutely) exist- ^on-substantiality (Sunyata), 
however, exists in it. In this (Non-substantiality) too, that (Construc¬ 
tive Ideation) is found /' 1 By the term 'abhuta-parikalpa' (translated 
as Constructive Ideation) is meant, not the wrong ideation itself 
which is phenomenal, but the basis of that false construction 
(abhutasya parikalpo yasmin) * This ahhutaparikalpa is the Trans¬ 
cendent dynamic stream of consciousness which creates from itself 
ail phenomena, substance (atma), elements (dharma), or rather 
subject, object etc* All relations are within it, and not between it and 
some other beside it* Constructive Ideation constructs the phenomenal 
world of subject-object-relation, which cannot, for that reason, have 
an independent existence. The constructed subject-object world is 
unreal; but this does not make the abhutaparikalpa unreal; for, it is 
the substratum for the unreal subject-object duality * 2 it is, however, 
non-conceptual. If it were the object of ideation, it would be unreal 
like any other superimposed (parikalpita) object. It is realised in 
lokottara or Non-dual knowledge* There is, in one sense, difference 
between the abhutaparikalpa and the Absolute (parinispanna), for 
the latter is totally free of the duality; while the former has that 
superimposed on it. In another sense the two are identical; for, the 
Parinispanna (Absolute) is none other than the Abhutaparikapa 3 
freed of the unreal duality infecting it. The relation of Absolute to 
the phenomena is thus both transcendent and immanent (anya, 
ananya). 


1 MVBT* p. 9. 

* na khalv abfoCitaparikalpo'pi tia bhavati yatM raj jub iunya sarpatvabh<i- 
vena tatsvabhivatvabhSv£t sarvak&larti £uny£ na tu rajjnsvabh&vena, 
tatheh&pi, . . , 

yac chunyaih tasya sadbh&v&d, yena Siinyaiti tasya tatrabh&vat. MVBT* 

pp. 

3 MVBT* p. 40 Trimiikd —liispaimas tasya purvey a sad a rahitatl tu yi: 
21-22, ata eva sa naivinyo ntraanyab paratantratah. 

L* 
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above position of the Vijfianavada has been arrived at after" 
borough criticism of the position of the Madhyamika and the 
Realist. Vijnanavada shows itself as an Absolutism of Consciousness 
as Pure Act, constructing absolutely the duality of subject-object. 
In contrast. Brahman is passive (Pure) Being devoid of difference. 
Brahmah does not construct; but construction is possible on the 
passive ground of Brahman (adhisthana), because Brahman lends 
itself to be superimposed upon. I'or the Vedanta, activity, which can 
only obtain through limitation (sopadhikam kartptvam), presupposes 
an unlimited, undifferentiated Pure Being. The logic behind this is 
that all difference presupposes identity and not vice versa (abheda- 
purvako hi bhedah). In the Vedanta, Pure Act as embodied in 
livara is a category of a lower order; it is phenomenal, though not 
empirical. For the Vedanta then, the Pure Ideation (abhutaparikalpa) 
of Vijnanavada is through avidy§.; the Absolute, as the basis of this, 
is beyond the Act. For the Vijnanavada, however, the Vedanta 
Absolute—Brahman as the Pure Given (Thing-in-itself) cannot but 
appear as the primordial construct of Ideation, in the result, their 
Absolutes and Avidyii are transpositions of each other. 

For the Madhyamika both the given thing-in-itself (sanmf.tra of 
the Vedanta) and the constructive Ideation (abhutaparikalpa of 
Vijnanavada ) 1 are relative to each other; we cannot have the one 
without the other. As such both are conditioned (pratitya- 
samutpanna), and hence Sunya. He does not therefore hesitate to 
consider both the thing-in-itself and the categories of Pure Reason as 
vikalpa, conceptual constructions. Vikalpa (as samvfti) is the 
obscuration of Intuition which is the Real in the Madhyamika system. 
It is thus seen that Non-Relative, unconditioned, Immediacy (Pure 
Intuition) is the prius of both Thought and things (Act and Being). 
In this sense Sunyata or Prajfia may be taken as a more general form 
of the Absolute than that of Pure Being or Pure Ideation. 


IV THE COMMON FORM OF ALL ABSOLUTISMS 

As absolutisms, the Madhyamika, Vijnanavada and Vedanta 
exhibit some common features as to their form; they differ in the mode 
of their approach, and possibly with regard to that entity with which 
they identify the absolute. In the actual state of the Absolute, they 
may be identical; at le&st we have no means of asserting their 
difference; silence is their most proper language. The centre of the 
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i^ejmay be reached from the periphery by any of the possible 
radii; short of reaching the very centre, persons adopting different 
radii may genuinely feel that they are on the right path to the 
centre and 1 hat the others are not. For, each votary may see the centre 


looming ahead of him ; but he cannot, from the nature of his predica¬ 
ment, see that others also may be reaching the centre through their 
particular modes of approach. 

In all these systems, the absolute is transcendent, totally devoid of 
empirical determinations (nirdlmrmaha, &unya). The Absolute is 
immanent too, being the reality of appearance. The Absolute is but 
the phenomena in their essential form. It follows that the absolute is 
realised only in a non-empirical intuition called variously, prajria- 
paramita, lokottarajhana, and aparoksanubhuti. The nature of this 
experience is that it is a non-discursive, immediate and unitary 
cognition; here essence and existence coincide. They further agree 
with regard to the nature and status of phenomena which are 
appearance. Engendered by a beginningless non-enipiricat avidya, 
the appearance can be negated completely by the true knowledge of 
the absolute. The nature of avidya and its orientation to the absolute 
differ in each system. Every absolutism is really an advaita or 
advayavada, non-dualism; they do not establish the absolute, but 
just reject duality as illusion. And the rejection is dialectically made 
and not on the basis of positive arguments. Otherwise, that on the 
strength of which the absolute is established will stand out as another 
reality. What is rejected as illusory differs in these systems: the 
Madhyamlka negates the conceptualist tendency (vikalpa or drsti); 
for, this is what falsifies reality which is Intuition (prajha); the 


Vijnanavada negates objectivity; for this makes Vijhana appear 
infected with the duality of subject and object; the Vedanta negates 
difference (bheda) ;S.he real is Universal and Identical* 

By implication every absolutism has to formulate the distinction 
of Reality and Appearance and the two truths (paramartha and 
vyavahara), Scriptures too are interpreted on this basis—oltartha 
(para) and neyartha (apara). The Vedantic doctrine of three 'truths' 
and the admission of the pratibhasika is necessitated by the fact that 
it first analyses an empirical illusion (an illusion which is cancelled 
in our ordinary experience even) and applies this analysis analogically 
to the world-illusion. The position oh Vijnanavada is similar. The 
Madhyamlka, however, addresses himself directly to the world- 
illusion as presented in the conflicting philosophies and points of 
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ie is concerned with what has been called by Kant 
fjfcendental illusion. 

All three agree in their ideal of spiritual discipline. It is knowledge 
(prajnii, brahmajnana) that frees us; other factors are auxiliary to 
this. The state of mukti (nirvana) is a complete identity with the 
Absolute. 


V THE DIFFERENT MOOES OF THE ABSOLUTE AND THEIR 
IMPLICATIONS 

The differences of the absolutes, at least in the manner of their 
approach, should not be overlooked. Every absolutism may be 
understood as a mode of the negative judgment, as negation oi 
illusion. There is difference with regard to the illusion with which they 
start, and the standpoint from which they negate the illusory. By 
implication, this entails a difference in the way that the relation 
between the real and the appearance is conceived in each system. 

r. The Vedanta and Vijfianavada start with an empirical illusion , 
the Tope-snake* or the dream-object, and extend this analysis 
analogically to the world-illusion superimposed on the real. The 
Vedanta analyses illusion from the knowledge-standpoint; the 
illusion consists in wrong characterisation, in mistaking the given as 
something else; t he This* which is given is misperceived as the 'snake’. 
Even for being mistaken, the This* must be there as the substrate, 
independent of our knowing. The *snake* is, however, exhausted 
in the knowledge-relation itself, and it is therefore pratibhSsika 
(appearance), 

Vijhanavada analyses illusion from an opposite angle; for it, the 
^ 'given* is appearance, and the ideating consciousness alone is real. 
The appearance of something, the this’, independent of the act of 
cognition, is negated: and the true nature of the appearance as 
identical with the projecting consciousness is reinstated. 

In both Vedanta and Vijh&navada, the analysis of empirical illusion 
is extended analogically to the world. But what will tell us that the 
phenomenal world itself is illusory? Fo f t here obviously we have no 
experience of an actual cancellation to justify this, as we had in the 
example of an empirical illusion. An empirical illusion (of the form 
'this is snake') does not of itself necessitate being universalized of all 
phenomena. The problem must present itself in all its universality. 
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and Vijnanavada have therefore to take the cue 
some extra-logical mode of cognition: the Vedanta gets it from revela¬ 
tion {£ruti) which declares the atman (Brahman) alone to be real; 
the Yogacara depends on the deliverance of the trance-states where 
ihe object drops out leaving consciousness as the sole reality* 1 his is 
made the norm for judging phenomena, 1 

But all this imports an element of dogmatism in their procedure as 
well as indirectness; there is first the analysis of empirical illusion and 
then its analogical extension to the world-illusion. Both Vedanta and 
Vijnanavada are still given to metaphysical construction. 

The Madhyamika starts, not with an empirical illusion, but with 
the Transcendental illusion, as exhibited in the inevitable conflict of 
opposed standpoints and philosophies* He addresses himself primal ily 
to the views about the real; only indirectly, he is concerned with the 
things or reality; for the views criticised are views of the real The 
Madhyamika approach is solely that of a critic of experience. Dialectic 
or criticism itself is philosophy; while for the Vedanta and \ ij liana vadu 
dialectic is enlisted in the service of philosophy. 


2 . What is negated? If the form of illusion is set down as. I his is 
snake", the negating or concelling consciousness is of the form: 
"This is not snake*" For the Vedanta the not applies to the snake * 
This is not snake , he. This is real but its ascribed snake-character is 
false* For the Vijfianavada, the 'not ' applies to the this y 1 he snake 
is not this 1 i.e. the 'snake' is not out there as this., as an object 
independent of the projecting Ideation of consciousness, but is 
identical with the latter* The This 1 (given. Being) is real for the 
Vedanta, and the 'snake' as a creature of projective imagination is 
appearance; for the Vijnanavada, it is just the reverse, the this as 
an other, independent of consciousness, is appearance; and the 'snake' 
is real, being the mode of constructive Ideation, Both have this 
common feature however. From the context of illusion they reject 
one aspect—the appearance—(the 'snake 1 by the Vedantin and the 
This' b\ the Vijnanavadin); it is totally false, unreal (svarupato 
mi thy a, parikalpita*). They, however, salvage and retrieve the other 


1 Refer to Chap* VI section 5* 

3 yena yena vikalpena y&d yad vastu ykalpyate; 

parikatpita evasau svabhavo iia sa vidyate 1 ruhsxkii 20. 
prathanio luk^anenaiva nibsvabhivah . . . Ibid. 23. .. 

ataS ca svarupabh&vat khapuspavat svarttpenaiva njjjsvabbavalj. ibia 
p. 41. 
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rea! or the prius of illusion (the ‘this* by the Vedantin and 
the ‘snake' by the Vijhanavadin); only its relationship with the 
appearance is false (sarhsargato mithya); the paratantra (the stream 
of consciousness) is false to the extent of the imputation of the object 
(parikalpita); but in itself it is identical with the parinispanna 
(Absolute). 

Logically, the above analysis means that although the relation may 
be false, both the terms are not false, but only one; there is an 
absolute or non-relative terrrf. The general formula is: the two terms 
sustaining a relation are not of the same order, one is higher and the 
other lower : the two terms are neither mutually dependent nor 
mutually independent; relation is neither ‘internal' nor ‘external'. 
If mutually dependent, we cannot distinguish between the two terms; 
as they so necessai ily imply each other that one cannot exist without 
the other any time. We cannot even say that there are two terms, as 
the basis of distinction is lacking. If mutually independent, there is 
no basis of connection; each term is a self, a self-contained universe 
as it were. To escape this dilemma we have to conceive one term as 
basic, and thus capable of existing apart from its relation to the other; 
while the other is incapable of so doing and therefore dependent. 
One term, the higher, is not exhausted in the relationship; it has a 
transcendent or non-implicatory existence which is its intrinsic 
nature; the other term, however, is entirely exhausted within the 
relation, and it has no non-relative existence. 

For the Madhyamika negation applies to both the ‘this’ and the 
'snake': this is not snake . The ‘this' cannot be had apart from the 
‘snake’, for we know the ‘this’ only as identified with the ‘snake’ 
(predicate) and not in isolation; the ‘snake' too can be had only as 
identified with the ‘this’ (substrate, subject). They are relative to 
each other, and this constitutes their falsity. Neither the constructive 
Ideation of the Vijhanavada, nor the Pure Being (of the Vedanta) 
which allows, as the Passive ground, for the superimposition to occur, 
is real for the Madhyamika. For, what can tell us that either the one 
or the other is real. Not the context of illusion itself; foi there each is 
relative to the other (the ‘this’ is apprehended as related with the 
‘snake' and vice versa). And if we bring to the analysis of illusion, an 
extra-philosophical knowledge of the real, that would be a dogmatic 
assumption. The Vedantin ahd the Vijhanavadin might point out 
that the justification consists in the very impossibility of explaining 
illusion except by taking the ‘this’ as real and the ‘snake’ as false. 
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ursa. 1 The Madhyarnika will, however, answer that, iif thaT 
^there should be one and only one way of explaining illusion; 
but obviously the VedSnta analyses illusion with a knowledge-bK 
and the Vijfianavada with the will-bias. For, do they not choose, from 
among several possible ways of explanation, one as the true one? The 
illusion-context itself does not disclose its mind, its inner essence; 
but if we come to it with a made-up mind, the explanation could be 
justified. But nothing can justify that initial bias itself. This 
means that even in explaining illusion, we are still theorising, 
indulging in speculation. The illusion itself shows, on the contrary, 
that the two {'this' and 'snake") are relative to each other. 

Can anything be retrieved from the relativity of the two terms? 
Not the two moments, certainly; they are relative and have no 
nature of their own (nihsvabhava 2 }. But the reflective consciousness to 
which they both appear is absolute; for it is outside the conflict. 
Pictorially, in a duel of equals, both the combatants fail down 
exhausted; the spectator is the residue. Likewise, the Midhyama 
Pratipad as the Reflective awarehess of the antinomical conflict of 
reason (dharmanarii bhuta-pratyavek^a) is at once above the 
conflict and is an inner insight into it. We cannot dispense with this 
critical awareness to. ivfcich the conflict appeals, which appreciates 
and appraises the comfMctf It fc the ^iflosdphical consciousness come 

1 As pointed out, illusion for the VediJutin and VijiUnavadin is the wrong 
identification of entities belonging to two ditferent orders—one h real and the 
other unreal (satyanftc mithuni-krtya). They may very well consider the 
M&dhyana^a contention of the equal status of the VopiT and J snake' in the 
context of illusion as contrary to facts. They may further point out that the 
function of tlie M&dhyamika dialectic is in the preliminary stage; it is to bring 
home the nature of Transcendent illusion. How that illusion is constituted, 
what are the ingredients necessary for its occurrence, etc. are questions that 
need analysis of actual experience; and dialectical criticism is irrelevant then. 
This is how both VedSnta and Vtjhanavfida might escape the Madhyaniika 
charge of dogmatism levelled against them. 

1 For the Mddhyamika, both the terms of a relational complex are false; 
as mutually dependent, they lack an essential nature of their own (tal tat 
prapva yad utpannarii ncipannaik tat svabh&wtafr) ; the relativity of things is 
their unreality. The Vedintiu and the Vijftanav&din will not reject both the 
terras as relative; they accept one as the reality or the basis of the other. For 
the M&dhyamika the substance and the attributes are equally unreal, as 
neither of them can be had apart from the other. The Vedantm would say that 
^ the attributes are mere ascriptions of substance, the particulars are negations 
of the universal and are therefore unreal, by their very nature (svarupato 
mithyt); but the substance or the universal is inherently real, only its seeming 
relationship with the attributes or particulars is false (sanisargato mithyS); 
it has a transcendent nature without the relation. 
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It cannot be got at as a thing; but it is there, as the deepen 
and innermost attitude of things, it is Prajna. 

The Madhyamika Absolute (Sunyata) has to be understood as the 
Reflective awareness of the dialectical play of reason, of the f is and 
'not-is'; it is none other than this critical consciousness. To deny this 
is to deny critical reflection* That would be to hold that we can do a 
thing, but cannot know that we do if: that we can theorise and speculate, 
but cannot know that we theorise or speculate. This amounts to a 
contradiction, for the denial itself betrays knowledge of the theory* 
The understanding of Sflnyata as Reflection or criticism provides 
the reason why nothing can be predicated of it* As the awareness of 
f is' (bhava) and 'not-is' (abh&va), of ‘nitya* and 'anitya 1 , it cannot be 
identified with either of them- The review of positions is no position: 
it is neither one of the positions reviewed, nor another position; as in 
that case it would lose its nature as ^flection (self-consciousness), 
This is why the Madhyamika consistently refuses to characterise it 
as sat, asat, both or neither (catu^koti-vinirmukta). Prajha is 
transcendent to thought (Siinya). 

As reflection is not another position, but the same position 
simplified, analysed and clarified, the Madhyamika absolute is 
immanent; it is essentially identical with the views (sat, 'asat etc-) 
criticised* To reflect on a problem is to resolve it. 

We shall miss the true nature of the Madhyamika Sunyata if W 
failed to understand the true nature of critical reflection, which is the 
philosophical consciousness par excellence. AH misrepresentations of 
the Madhyamika and cheap criticism of it as Nihilism t;tc* spring 
from the failure to appreciate the nature of philosophical reflection, 
Let the critics pause and make clear to themselves what is tiie nature 
and status of reliction. They will have then found the key for the 


understanding of the Madhyamika system. 

To sum up the discussion- Brahman is the Absolute of Pure Being; 
and the method of approach is from the standpoint of knowledge, 
Vijftaptimatratl is Pure Act (Transcendental Ideation), and the 
approach is from the standpoint of the will Consciousness, Sunyata 
is Prajha, non-dual Intuition, and the approach is from the standpoint 
of philosophical reflection or criticism,*It is that contentless and 
positionless awareness itself* Brahman and Vijhaptimatrata too are # 
content less; for in Pure Being there is no other from which it could 
be distinguished and related* Nothing can be predicated of it, and 
one cannot even speak of it literally. Can we still continue to call it 
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or by any other term? In the end every 
is reduced to the Madhyamika position of 'No-position', 
rences pertain to the mode of approach, to the standpoint 
iiom winch these systems reach the Absolute, like the centre of a 
circle which is reached from the periphery by different radii. 


Orientating from Kant we may understand the three absolutisms 
{Vedanta, Vijnanavada and the Madhyamika) as the three most, 
consistent forms of what are left in Kant as indications and demands. 
There are two distinct trends in the Critique: the constructive as 
exemplified in the Trans. Analytic and the other aitical or dialectical 
as exemplified in the fans. Dialectic. In the Analytic. Kant attempts 
to give a constructive theory of experience as the composition of two 
factors belonging to two different spheres: on the one hand, there are 
the a priori categories that are innate to the mind; on the other, we 
have the thing-in-itself, the given which is interpreted in terms of the 
11 priori. In spite of Hegelian or other criticism, we can dispense witli 
neither. The demand is for a discipline to realise either of them, apart 
from the other, in a non-phenomttnal experience. We must realise, 
in a non-empirical way, the pure thing-in-itself without the mediation 
of the categories of thought; likewise, we must realise the categories 
of pure thought without the spectre of the other (the given thing-in- 
itself). The logic of the demand is: if empirical experience is a 
composite of two factors, the constituents must be had apart from 
the other; otherwise there could be no question of a composition; the 
two factors would be really one. 

The Advaita Vedanta is that consistent discipline by which we 
realise the Thing-in-itself, the Pure Object (sanmltra) immediately, 
self-evidently, unrelatedly, without the categories. The Vijnanavada 
is the attempt to reach the Transcendental categories (Pure Thought) 
without any trace of the given. In both ways, we reach an absolutism; 
for, t here is no other either of thought or of the given. As pointed out 
already, both Vedanta and Vijnanavada reacli their characteristic 
position by an analysis of illusion from their respective standpoints. 

The other and more dominant trend in Kant’s Critique is the 
dialectical consciousness that is alive to the antinomical conflict in 
philosophy. Dogmatic, speculative theories try to reach the uncondi¬ 
tioned by unduly extending empirical principles; iuey come into 
necessary clash with each other. Dialectic or criticism results. 
Avoiding speculation, criticism addresses itself to an analytic 
understanding of how philosophical construction works. Implicit in 
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HKjfatic metaphysics, philosophy, or the dialectical conscioi _ 
emeries through its own inner dynamism of conflict. This ever- 
vigilant dialectical consciousness of all philosophy is another kind of 
ffite. if we correctly appraise its worth. For, it rises above all 
positions, transcending the duality of the thesis and _ean i es^s 
which eminently contain the whole universe. It is unfortunate that 
Kant missed the startling discovery that he had made. Prejudice 
in favour of faith, Kant makes only a amative anc trivia _use ^ 
criticism. He should have taken criticism itself as philosophy, the true 
metaphysic as a science. The Madhyaraika, however, most consistently 
develops this. His absolute is the critical Reflection itself. 


<8L 

CHAPTER FOURTEEN 

MADHYAMIKA SYSTEM—AN ESTIMATE 


A HISTORICAL, analytic and comparative survey of the 
Madhyamika system has been made. It now remains to 
assess critically the soundness and value of the system as 
philosophy and religion. Is £unyata a consistent absolutism? 
Even if consistent, is it significant? What has been its contribution to 
Indian philosophy, and can it prove of help in solving our present-day 
problems? 

We have a right to expect adequate answers to these and similar 
questions, 

I &UNYATA IS ABSOLUTISM, NOT NIHILISM OR POSITIVISM 

i. Dialectic is the pivot of the Madhyamika system. And this 
could emerge as the inherent and inevitable conflict developed 
between the atma and an atma traditions! one drawing its inspiration 
from the Upamsads and the other from the teachings of Buddha, 
Dialectic is the consciousness of the antinomical conflict of Reason 
in the opposition of the two 'moments'’“is* and 'not-is'; it is at once 
their resolution by arising to a higher plane of critical awareness. It 
has been shown that the Madhyamika dialectic is but the systematic 
form of the suggestions already found in the teachings of Buddha as 
embodied in the Pali and other Canons. The Madhyamika develops 
his characteristic 'middle-position', which is really no position, by 
a trenchant criticism of the various systems and points of view, 
especially of the Abhidharmika system. AH this has been treated at 
sufficient length, and it is not proposed to cover the ground over again. 
The jaina system and Hegel attempt to resolve the antinomical 
conflict in Reason by synthesising the view-points and evolving a new 
system incorporating the views. For them the conflict is engendered 
by one-sidedness, and this, they aver, is removed in a synthesis. For 
the Madhyamika, the synthesis of views is but another view, and it 
k does not escape the predicament inherent in ail views . 1 To get rid 

1 The jaina. and the Madhyamika positions are antijxxlal to each other: for 
the jaina, all views are true, and the real is a ccnsjx>ctus of view-points; for 
the Madhyamika, no view is true and the Real transcends thought. 
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conflict, then, we have to transcend all views and standpoints 
that cramp our understanding and make reality an appearance. Every 
view must bo given up to reach the real as it is. The rejection is done 
by exhibiting the inherent, but unnoticed, contradiction present in 
every thesis to the upholder of the thesis on principles and arguments 
acceptable to him; it is done by prasanga or redttdio ad absurdum 
arguments. Not only affirmative views, but negative ones and even 
a conjunction of them, are negated by the Madhyamika dialectic. 

The one legitimate conclusion that can follow from this procedure 
is that the Real is transcendent to thought, and that it cannot be 
conceived in terms ol the empirical. The dialectic should not be taken, 
as is done by the uninformed, as the denial of the Real—Nihilism. As 
we have pointed out before, the 'no-doctrine-about-the-real attitude 
of the Madhyamika is confounded with the 'no-reality' doctrine. Any 
consistent absolutism has necessarily to exclude empirical determina¬ 
tions of the real; and all determinations are empirical. This may 
appear to men accustomed to assess things with the norm of the 
empirical as non-existent; but it is riot non-existent in itself. The 
objection assumes that the spatio-temporal world perceived by the 
senses is real, and that that alone is real.* 

We arc explicitly warned by the Madhyamikas not to consider 
Sfinyata as at hava, non-existence. 2 To deny the accessibility of the 
real to thought is not to deny the real, unless we assumed the 
identity of the real with thought. A Hegel might urge that what lacks 
tlionght-determinations and is inaccessible to Reason is nothing. 1 lie 
objection has force only when you have accepted, assumed, that the 
Real is Reason and nothing else. And what will justify this assump¬ 
tion? It may be said that we know nothing else beside this, and that 
provides the justification for the criterion of the real. But thought 
does not exhaust the modes of our cognition; nor is it the prius. I'or 
the Madhyamika, the total negation of thought-modes is Frajna— 
Intuition. Frajha is Absolute, as the Real and the knowledge of it 
are non-dual (advaya), non-different. 

If Frajna is Intuition and is, therefore, positive, why should the 


* Sartvkara too comnlains that Brahman, the Absolute, may appear to the 
ignorant as nothing, Sunj-a: diRde^Bunapatiplialabheuaiuryath hi. paramir- 
thasad adv&yarii Brahma inandabuddhln&m asaii 'va pmtibh&ti, Bh/l$ya on 
CM. Up. (beginning of VIII Chap.) 

* N5eiriuna and Candrakirti ans wer these and similar objections in the MK 

XXIV_(/fjya Satya PariksS). For a discussion of these points and textual 

citations reference may be ir.ade to the chapter on Absolute &■ Phenomena 
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he Dialectic to attain this end? The objection betrays ignorance 
of the logic of absolutism. We cannot know the real except by negat- 
ing appearance, the teal is the teal-tty of the apparent, and only as we 
tear off the superficial vestures in which it is clothed do we know the 
real, not otherwise. Intuition is not one other mode of knowledge 
beside thought; if it were so, we should have two alternative, even 
complementary, modes of knowing. And nothing can then decide 
between their rival claims. But thought is inherently incapable of 
revealing the real; for it looks at it through conceptual patterns, 
through differentia and distinction; it sunders and distorts the real! 
Buddhi 1 (Reason) is therefore characterised as samvyti, the veil that 
covers the real. And the soul of buddhi is in the ‘antas’, in the 'is' 
and not-is’ attitudes or a combination of them. To know the real, 
then, we have necessarily to remove the function of buddhi, i.e. negate 
the \uitas’ or attitudes of 'is' and ‘not-is'. Prajna is very rightly 
token as the Sunyata of dfsti, the negation of concepts (antadvaya- 
itinya). 

1 his allows us to understand the nature of the absolute as at once 
transcendent and immanent. It is transcendent as it is beyond the 
categories of thought, untouched by empirical predicates (catuskoti- 
vinirmukta, nirvikalpa); it is immanent, as it is not.another tiling 
beside the world, but is the world itself known truly, without the 
distorting medium of buddhi. ft is no accident then that the 
Madhyamika uses the language of negation. The real is not to be 
brought into existence de novo ; nor can a knowledge of it be taken 
as a new acquisition. Misconceptions alone require to be removed. 
\nd this function the Dialectic perforins; that alone is its function. 


2 . Siinyata is not Positivism: it has a spiritual goal. 

The critic of the Madhyamika may not be easily satisfied. "Your 
logic," lie might say, "is impeccable; but your logic ends in nothing." 
To him the dialectic may possibly appear to be an elaborate game 
designed to cover up the hollowness of the void (Sunya). There is 
nothing to distinguish the Madhyamika system from positivism, 
like that of Logical Positivism of the present age, or the forthright 
materialism of old.* All these are anti-metaphysical and anti- 


' DC A. IX, t; MKV, p. 4 cj3. 

Some of the V ir ■-1. kas, like JayaraAi, have also'adopted the negative method 
of the Madhyamika. In his Tattvopapiava Stthha, Jayar&6t subjects the various 
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• - nrrr j n— in their objective. With his rejection of ail views, 
rr'ViStruetive metaphysics which give us access to the ultimately real, 
the Madhyamika is a species of positivism. 

The objection is by no means new. It had been raised against 
Nag&rjuna and his successors, and has been answered by them . 1 
Though the external form of denial and refutation may be common 
to positivism and the Madhyamika dialectic, they have two totally 
different and opposite objectives. The positivist denies the significance 
of metaphysics, calling it sheer nonsense even, because for him all 
significance is confined to the propositions that are empirically 
verifiable, such as those of science. For him, the sense-given is, in the 
last resort, the only real; he has neither use for nor knowledge of the 
transcendent. He is a materialist at heart. The Madhyamika rejects 
speculative (dogmatic) metaphysics, not because there is no real that 
is transcendent,’but because by its defective procedure dogmatic 
metaphysics wrongly understands the transcendent in terms of the 
empirical modes; it illegitimately extends, to the unconditioned, the 
categories of thought that are true within phenomena alone. To 
safeguard the purity of his tattva (Real) v is necessary for the 
Madhyamika to deny the pretensions of dogmatic metaphysics. His 
position is akin to that of Kant. Kant’s Transcendental dialectic is 
directed agqjnst speculative metaphysics (against Rational 
Psychology, Cosmology and Theology) not because he did not believe 
in the reality of God, Freedom and Immortality of the Soul, but 
because he wanted to make them safe from the unwarranted ascrip¬ 
tions of pure Reason. The difference between the two, as has been 
pointed out previously, is that Kant seeks to realise these noumenal 
realities in a non-intellectual mode—Faith and practical Reason; 
the Madhyamika does'it in Intellectual Intuition—Prajnaparamita. 
Tire Madhyamika is spiritual to the core. His absolute is not 


conceptions of Prarofiija to a searching analysis and condemns them as 
untenable. Without the pramfinas there can be no determination of the real. 
But empirical activity is possible, because things appear as attractive and real 
superficially. He concludes: ted evam upaplute?v eva tattvesu aviefiri- 
taramaniyab sarve vyavaharah ghatante. TaXiopaplava p. 125. 

1 Cf. MKV. pp. 273 ff & 368 ff. atraike paricodayanti: nastika.-viiista 
Madhyamika^ yasmit kuSalfiku&»Jath karma kartfirarh ca phalaiti ca sarvaih 
ca lokarti bhavasvabhava-Sunyam iti bmvate. mlstika api hyctan nastlti 
bruvate. tasman nastikivisisr.fi Madhyamika iti—naivam. pratUyasamutpida- 
vfldino hi Madhvariukah etc. p. 368. 
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devoid of fmitude anti imperfection. It is nothing 

The objective of his dialectic is spiritual; it is to free the mind of all 
vikalpa bv resolving the antas, alternatives. By this, freedom from 
klesas—passions, attachment and aversion—is acliieved; for the 
kJeSas have their root in vikalpa or false construction. 2 Prajiia is 
Nirvana—the state of freedom. It is also-the attainment of Buddha- 
hood; Prajna-paramita is Tathagata, the Ens rmlissimum. Prajfia 
consummates the moral and the religious ideal; it is spiritual. The 
spiritual is a state of undivided personality: the person is not divided 
in himself; nor does he divide himself from others. The internal conflict 
between various levels of personality and the external conflict of 
one's good as antagonistic to the good of others are both resolved. 
This is possible in the advaita or advaya, where all our faculties and 
interests are unified as Brahman or Prajnaparaniitd. It is possible 
only in advaita, for that alone abolishes private standpoints and 
interests, which make for the ego-centric outlook. In the last analysis, 
the ego is the root of the unspiritdal; the universal is the spiritual. 
Sunyata as the negation of all particular views and standpoints, is 
the universal par excellence. 

Not only has the Madhyamika dialectic the f spiritual for its 
objective, it is not also incompatible with any empirical activity. 

It is not opposed to coinmonsense or science, where our aim is to 
know and handle things presented to sense in the phenomenal sphere. 
The categories of thought, causality, substance, identity and 
difference, good and bad etc., are certainly not applicable to the 
ultimately real, being relative; but the Madhyamika docs not deny 
their utility as patterns of explanation in the empirical region, It is the 
dogmatic theorist with his insistence upon 'the sole truth of his 
particular conception of the real who makes empirical activity 

1 Hiriyanna thinks that the Madhyamika Sunyata is Nothing; lie relies 
entirely ‘on the superficial characterisation of it by the orthodox Hindu 
systems {Outlines of Ind. Phil. p. i it). This is a bare statement without much 
argument or textual support. The professor, however, has the candour to say: 
“Our Object here being chiefly to present later Buddhism as it was understood 
by Hindu thinkers and is found set forth in their works, it is easy to answer the 
question, for they all dike agree in holding that the void is the only truth 
according to the Madhyamika.’' Professor ltadhakrishnan correctly interprets 
■‘Sunyata as a positive principle"; "To call it being is wrong, only concrete 
things are. To call it non-being is equally wrong. It is best to avoid all descrip¬ 
tions of it,*' I.P. Vol. 1 . pp, 663-4. 

* MK. XVIII, 5. 
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ble . 1 Transcendental ideality (unreality) and empirical 
go together. 
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II SOME UNIQUE FEATURES OF THE MADHYAMIKA SYSTEM 

Very often the criticism is made that the Madhyamika system is 
destructive in its function. Jhe dialectic may be efficient as a logical 
weapon, but it savours of ill-will symptomatic of a disposition that 
sees no good in others. How does it escape being a species of philo¬ 
sophical sadism? Rightly understood, the Madhyamika, however, is 
the one system that is completely free from every trace of dogmatism. 
The dialectic is not condemnation of others, but is self-criticism. It is 
the self-consciousness of philosophy. This self-consciousness is born 
of the necessary conflict in dogmatic metaphysics. The contrast 
implied is between the dogmatic procedure of reason that is intent 
on weaving theories about things and the self-conscious awareness 
of the weaving of theories. Through dogmatism and the necessary 
conflict of Reason, philosophical' consciousness comes into its own. 

In theorising, we make use of assumptions and pre-suppositions 
that are unnoticed at the time. Dialectic makes us aware of the 
pre-suppositions, the foundations on which our edifice rests. It may 
be claimed for the Madhyamika Dialectic that it is the impartial 
tribunal which alone can assess the true nature of every philosopliical 
system. We know the inside of a system only as we analyse it and 
subject it to a penetrating criticism. The Madhyamika dialectic is 
the search-light that illumines the darkest recesses of reason. If it 
had been a theory, one among others, it would singularly fail in its 
high office as the Norm of all philosophy. 


Philosophy is the quest for knowledge that is universal in scope 
and absolutely' certain in its quality. The demand is to possess 
knowledge that does not leave anything out of its comprehension and 
which is at once free from the possibility of doubt. This demand, 
however, cannot be satisfied by science or speculative metaphysics. 
Knowledge gained by science is piecemeal in character and is 
progressively accumulative; there can possibly be no conceivable 
limit to the acquisition of information. The scientific method of 


1 Cf. svabUSiiid yadi bhav&nitb sadbh&vam anupaiyasi; 
ahetnpratyay&n bhSvSihs tvam t vam sati pa^vasi, 
sarva-sarfivyavahirSihS ca laukikan pratibfidhase; 
yat pratttyasamutpida-Sunyat&rti pratib&dhase. MK. XXIV, 16, 36. 
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ion, through hypothesis and verification by appe; 
^Inexperience, necessarily restricts the. scope of science to the 
empirical. 

Speculative metaphysics has certainly freed itself of this limitation; 
a it does not depend on empirical verification, it can claim to give us 
universal (unrestricted) and final knowledge of the entire reality. 
But there are two fatal drawbacks which vitiate dogmatic philosophy. 
Each philosophical system selects a particular pattern and views 
reality from that standpoint; it becomes a view (a a stand¬ 

point or position. The position selected may be attractive and 
advantageous; but it is one view, a particular standpoint, and there¬ 
fore necessarily restricts our vision. A view is one-sided (ekantavada) 
and cannot give us the whole reality. The second drawback is that 
there is nothing that can validate our picture of reality; Among a 
number of possible ways of conceiving the real, we have no a priori 
or other means of deciding in favour of one. We cannot appeal to 
empirical experience as we do in science; for the propositions of 
philosophy are of the super-sensible, the unconditionedly real. 
Consistent and elaborate working out of a particular philosophical 
pattern does not mean that it conforms to the real; it just evidences 
our powers of imagination and logical attention. Jf internal 
consistency and elaboration were the criterion of th*' truth of any 
philosophy, this would be satisfied by many systems. We cannot 
admit that all or even any two of them are true as they contradict 
each other. For example, the systems of the atma and the anSfcma 
tradition are internally consistent and elaborate; but they are 
diametrically opposed to each other in their standpoints, "this 
throws doubt on philosophy, on every system. Certitude and finality 


Iiave eluded us. 

Can universality * nd certitude be attained by synthesising all 
possible views, thus obviating restriction of scopc and uncertainty. 
The Jain system in India and Hegel in the West can be cited as 
examples oi this attempt; the Jaina attempts a disjunctive synthesis 
of possible views and Hegel a conjunctive or integrating synthesis. 1 
Combination of views is another view. For, we have to marshal all 
views according to a pre-arranged plan; there would be shifting of 
emphasis with regard to the constituents of the synthesis. And, owing 
to the emphasis placed on identity of difference, the synthesis too 


1 See Chaps. V and IX. 
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_ _/become different. Syntheses become many and varied arset 
subject to the predicaments already adduced. 

The Madhyamika dialectic avoids all this by its negative method, as 
pointed out before. Universality is attained not by a combination of 
particular viewpoints, but by abolishing viewpoints. Certitude is 
gained, not by dogmatic assertion, but by critical reflection (bhula- 
pratyavek§&). We do not advance theories, but we become aware of 
theories. The Madhyamika goes to the tenaency which is the root- 
cause of our inability to know the real in itself—conceptual construc¬ 
tion, drsti; this is concretely expressed in the various ideologies and 
pliilosophical systems. It is avidya or samvrti. The antidote is to 
void the mind of this tendency to conceptualise the real; to resolve 
the drstis, both of the affirmative and the negative kind. As special 
standpoints and particular positions are abolished, the knowing 
Intellect becomes transparent (bhasvara, amala), free from obscura¬ 
tion (avarana-prahapa). The Real is no longer looked at through the 
categories of thought, mediately, wrongly; the Intellect is not dif¬ 
ferent from the Real, That is PrajhaptLramita—Intuition or Non-Dual 
knowledge, free from the concepts of ‘is’ and ‘not-is’. We do not 
acquire the absolute or Prajna; we only remove the impediments. 

Strange as it may appear, the Madhyamika Sunyati (Absolute) 
can serve as the basis for a synthesis of philosophical systems. Because 
of its rigorous eschewing of all thought-content from the Real 
(Sonya), it is no doubt transcendent to thought. But on that very 
score, it can Ik- ‘freely’ phenomenalised, and one need not restrict 
oneself to any particular mode of synthesis to serve for all time and 
for all people. In the Hegelian synthesis, there Is emphasis on unity 
and the differences are subordinated to it. The opposite may well be 
the case: difference can be made the prius and identity subordinated 
to it. The order of the synthesised categories may be varied. In Hegel, 
the synthesis is a blocked series; it cannot be replaced without replac¬ 
ing his conception of the Absolute too. In the Madhyamika, one mode 
of synthesis may be replaced by another without necessitating any 
change in the Absolute. This may be called a loose dynamic synthesis. 
Jt inust>however,be borne in mind that all these modes of phenomena- 
iisation are merely 'devices' (upaya): ultimately-false, but eminently 
useful, both for the empirical world and as means for reaching the 
absolute. That they are false-does not make them less useful; even 
the fals p can work. Secondly, such syntheses 1 can be formulated only 

i Tilts is the celebrated upayakau^alya of the Buddhas* 
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that have spiritual realisation; it is not just a matter of 
logical skill and imaginative manipulation. For, each device must 
Serve the purpose of reaching us to die Absolute by the path most 
suited to the person concerned* Only one who has trodden the path 
before can lead others to it. 

In one sense, the Madhyamika may seem one of the most intolerant 
of systems, as it negates ail possible views without exception. In 
another sense, in the manner shown above, it can accommodate and 
give significance to all systems and shades of views. As pointed out 
before Sunyata does not militate against vyavahara. Justly can 


Nagarjuna claim : 

All is concord indeed for him who to Sunyata conforms; 1 
All is not concordant for him who conforms not to Sunyata. 


Ill THE VALUE OF THE MADHYAMIKA SYSTEM AS BASIS FOR WORLD 

CULTURE 

The M&dhyamika is not an academic system* It profoundly 
influenced the philosophy and religion of India and a good part of 
Asia for several centuries. It is the first Absolutist system 
(advayavada) to be formulated in India or elsewhere. To the 
MUdhyamika should also belong the honour of establishing advayavada 
through the Dialectic, This ushered in a revolution, as we have 
traced, in Buddhism, in the entire range of its metaphysics, ethics 
and religion. Sunyata, mahakanma and the Tathagata's Trikaya 
became the fundamental ideas for all subsequent philosophy and 
religion. The non-Buddhist systems may not have borrowed the 
tenets of the Madhyamika or Vrjhanavada; but they were conceivably 
profited by their technique. Advaitism came to be established as the 
most dominant feature of the spiritual culture of India, The essence 
of this consists in the inner realisation of the unity of all being and 
the utter negation of all egoity* The great measure of unity and 
stability of social structure winch still persists is the reflection of the 
Sfinyata (Absolutist) conception in the practical affairs of men. It 
permeated every walk of life—literature, fine art, social sciences, 
religion and philosophy* A'stable and exalted civilisation was built 
up and sustained for centuries in the greater part of Asia, in India, 
China, Japan, Tibet and other countries. 

* sarvaiii ca yujyate tasya, §unyat& yasya yujyate; 
r arvaiii na yujyatc tasya iunyatfi yasya na yujyate* MK, XXIV, 1 4. 
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It&^nfluence cannot be confined to the past. What could be 
once can be done once again. And there is all the greater need to 
emphasise the spiritual unity of the world, torn as it is by ever so 
many conflicts and warring ideologies that threaten to engulf the 
entire world in speedy ruin. Everywhere the hold of tradition has 
loosened. During the Middle Ages the civilised world enjoyed, with a 
few exceptions, a period of peace and stability never known before. No 
doubt the known world was divided into three well-defined blocks, the 
Christian zone in the West, the Moslem in the Middle East and the 
Hindu (including Buddhist) in the East and Far East. Feeling of 
brotherhood and unity of man were vital forces. These traditional 
influences are no longer at work. The Christian world has been 
disintegrating for centuries, since the Renaissance. There is little 
hope that it could regain the lost ground and reassert itself. The 
East is hardly better, though the disintegration has not proceeded to 
to such an extent; but the spiritual is no longer an active force. 

Owing to the phenomenal discoveries in science and their practical 
application, the peoples of the world have been brought together; the 
geographical and physical oneness of the world has been brought 
home to us. But our differences and divergences have increased 
tremendously; strife and bitterness are rampant. War has become 
chronic and global in its proportions. The present-day world lacks 
unity and goodwill; it has no soul or spirit to animate and unify it. 

The causes are not hidden. Western civilisation, which has become 
the norm for all, has developed, since the Renaissance, along 
materialistic lines. “The contrast between the success of modem 
European minds in controlling almost any situation in which the 
elements are physical bodies and the forces physical forces, and their 
inability to control situations in which the elements are human beings 
and the forces mental forces” is too evident to need elaboration. Man 
has conquered Nature or is very near doing that; but he has not the 
rudimentary control over himself. The consequences are disastrous. 
Organised life with any pretence to stability and security has become 
precarious. We have gained the world, but have lost our soul. 

It has been suggested tliat the remedy lies in increased production 
by the harnessing of all our ingenuity and resources, and by a more 
equitable distribution by concentration on the reorganisation of the 
social structure on a classless basis. Fascism and Communism are 
the concrete forms of this urge. Accepting the material as the only 
value, these try to work out a civilisation to the best advantage. The 
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needs to be tried, if only as a matter of dialed 
ty. We have to be convinced of the utter futility of the material 
norm before we could give it up. 

It may bring about temporary and even partial relief, but it is 
bound to fad as a final solution. The basic principles underlying it are 
vicious. If material goods, earthly life, were the only good, liow can 
one have too much of these- One would hy to secure them as much as 
possible and by every' means; fair and foul can have no moral significa¬ 
tion, but can be judged by the measure of material success they bring 
about* How can the possessive instinct be conquered, or even kept 
under control? This is done, in a materialistic society, by checks and 
counter-checks and by the balancing of forces in the society* But 
what prevents the guardians of such a society, the ruling class, from 
appropriating more to themselves. Fear of public opinion may prove 
somewhat of a check, but a skilful determined man can easily 
manipulate the cards* In the last resort, there must be some 
considerable body of men who cannot be compelled to behave by 
external pressure, but who are intrinsically convinced of the worth- 
h - sness of material goods* They should have transcended the instinct 
of possession and must have risen above class and property, like the 
guardians of state in Plato's Republic, 

Increased production and organisation cannot pe* se result hi 
good. Goodwill must be there. And goodwill can be bom of inner 
spiritual conviction alone; it cannot be; commanded into existence 
by faith or secular authority* For that would fail miserably and can 
succeed in making us hypocritical. We have to realise that the good 
of all is the good of oneself, and that there can be no room for the ego. 
In the last analysis, the transcending of the standpoint of the ego, or 
more positively, the attainment of the Universal is the essence of the 
spiritual* And only the spiritual can provide the basis for the society 
and can be conducive for the realisation of other values. 


In this regard, Mahayana absolutism and the Advaifa Vedanta arc 
valuable as providing the basis on which a world-culture can be built, 
it is only absolutism that can make for. the fundamental unity of 
existence and at the same time allow for differences* Catholicity of 
outlook and tolerance of differences are their very soul; both insist on 
the universality of the Real and transcendence of the ego-centric 
standpoint. The Vedanta, however, L traditional in outlook and is 
bound to the authority of the Veda, and perhaps it presupposes a 
specific milieu in which alone it can thrive. The Mahayana is quite 
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and it has proved its capacity to accommodate itself to various 
religious and social structures, to revitalise and absorb them, this is 
seen in Tibet, Mongolia, China and Japan. It has further the concrete 
expression of Sunyata and Mahakaruna in the exalted Hodhisattwi, 

ideal. , 

Thinkers* in the West and the East are becoming increasingly alive 
to the impending crisis in our civilisation and are suggesting the ways 
of saving it. The issue is not between Capitalism and Communism, 
although their quarrel tends,to cloud the real nature of the malady. 
The need is for the spiritual regeneration of the world. Denomina¬ 
tional religions with their dogmas and organisational sanctions 
deservedly stand discredited. There is something inherently secular 
and unspiritual in any organisation. It tends to create vested interests 
and to breed corruption. In stifling freedom of expression and setting 
up a norm of dogmas to which tin- votaries are required to conform, 
organised religion (the church) Succeeds only in antagonising other 
religious groups and creating schisms and heresies within its own fold. 
What we need is the realisation of the spiritual which is the bed-rock 
of all our endeavour. Only mystical religion, which eminently combines 


i jn jug numerous works, especially in Ihe Idealist View of Life and Eastern 
Religions and Western Thought, the great Eastern Philosopher, Professor 
Radhakrishna u advocates the necessity for the revival of the deeply spiritual 
mystical experience which is the basis of all religions and which is expressed 
in a pure form in Hinduism. He savs: ** In spite of all appearances to the contrary, 
we discern in the present unrest the gradual dawning of a great light, a 
converging I i/e-endeavour, a growing realisation that there is a secret spirit 
m which we are all one, and of which humanity is the highest vehicle on earth 
and an increasing desire to live out this knowledge and establish a kingdom of 
spirit on earth/' [Eastern Religions and Western Thought, p, 33). I he different 
religions have now com.0 together, and if they are not to continue in a statu of 
conflict or competition, they must develop a spirit of comprehension which 
will break down prejudice and misunderstanding and bind them together as 
varied expressions of a single truth. Such a Spirit characterised the development 
of Hinduism, which has not been interrupted for nearly fifty centuries, 
(ibid. P 30$}. "We must recognise humbly the partial and defective character 
of our isolated traditions and seek their source in the generic tradition from 
which they all have sprung/* (ibid p. 347)* , . , , 

To take au example from the West* M. Guenon has made a commendable 
effort to interpret the true spirit of Hindu culture to the West in his many 
works, notably in An Introduction to the Study of Hindu Doctrines, Man am 
His Becoming according to the Vedanta, East and West, The Crisis in the 
Modern World, etc. The form of regeneration consists, for M. Gudoon* not in 
a fusion or synthesis of the two cultures, but in tli3 West regaining, as the 
result of a dynamic turn in it* present trend, those springs of true spirituality 
through the help of the Hast. It would be hazardous to forecast the time of the 
change or the precise manner in which it would be brought about. 
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4 Ultimate Being with the freedom of different paths 
zaamfit, can hope to unite the world. 

The student of philosophy can only suggest that the Madhyamika 
Absolutism can serve as the basis for a possible world-culture. It is 
not his province to show how best this could be implemented, what 
practical shape this would assume and at which point and time in the 
affairs of the world this could be introduced. These are questions which 
the religious reformer might answer, and even he has to depend upon 
the spiritual guidance and direction from above. ^ 

We must end with a note of warning. It is possible, in our 
enthusiasm, to over-rate the part played by scholarship and the 
theoretical understanding of things in the task of regeneration. It is 
good to remember that history does not record of a single instance of 
a spiritual revolution of global dimensions brought out by a band of 
scholars or skilful thinkers. The malady of the world is far too 
universal and deep-seated for remedies to be prescribed direct from 
books. A spiritual genius of the order of Buddha or Clirist alone 
knows how to strike at the thing. But even a theoretic understanding 
of the Madhyamika absolutism should prove of value by way of 
preparing the back-ground for the spiritual regeneration of the world. 






ahhdva, non-being, negation, absence. 
abhmiveia, excessive attachment, dogmatic belief. 


ahhUla-p irikalpa, literally, that where the construction of the non-existent 
(object) obtains; in the Yogacara philosophy, a term for the ‘paratantra' 
reality, the Constructive Ideation of Consciousness, the stream of 
ideas itself. 

(tedrya, teacher, master. 

adhipati-'Pratyaya, literally, a presiding or dominant condition or cause, 
the organ of vision with regard to the occurrence of visual 
sensation; one of the four kinds of Causes. This has been differently 
interpreted by the Theravfulins and Sarv&stivadins. According to the 
latter, it is the influence that any entity exerts upon all other entities 
excepting itself and the unconditioned noiunena. See pp. 170 72. 
adi-6dnta f quiescent from the very beginning, 
advaita, non-dual, not two ultimate realities, 
advaUa-i dda t the theory of non-dualism; monism or absolutism. 
advaya, advaya-vdda ( negation of bo ill views or extremes of the real. 
Though almost the same as advaita, there is still some difference 
between them. See pp. 217-8. 

ajdtt-vdda, literally, the theory of non-origination. The Madhyamika view 
that there has been neither origination nor cessation of things. 
dlambtuia, dhtmbam-praiyaya, the object viewed as a cause or condition for 
the occurrence of any knowledge, See p. 170. 
dlaya, dlaya-vijiidna, in the Yogac&ra philosophy, the ‘store-house’. 
Consciousness containing potentially ail the ideas and other mental 
states; it is also the residuum of all thoughts and deeds. 
anabhUapya, the unutterable, the inexpressible, 
anasrava, without defilement, pure. 

Mdtma-vdda, no-seif (soul) theory; the basic Buddhist doctrine that alt 
things lack substance or permanent identical reality; same as 
nairatmya-vada. 

anckanta, not one-sided, manifold. 

anekdnia-vdda t the theory, especially of the Jainas, that reality is manifold 
or many-sided, not unitary. 
aniiya, impermanent, changing, momentary. 

anta, end, one extreme or alternative; this is applied specially to views or 
standpoints in philosophy. 

atom; the impartite bit of matter; same as paramanu. 
aprati$thHan\rvdna t literally, the non-fiXed nirvana; the non-egoistic 
nirvana of the Mahayana, as contrasted with ttie personal salvation of 
the Hmayana. The Buddhas and the Bodhisattvas, according to the 

M 
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pahSyftna conception, disdain to pass into the state of final - 

.hough fully entitled to it. but continue to be incessantly and actively 
engaged in'the welfare of all beings. 
drambha-vida, the theory that the effect is a new beginning (different from 
the cause.), or the "theory of the prior non-existence of the effect, 
advocated by the Nyaya-Vai^esika. 

arhal, the perfected Saint who has eliminated all passions and suffering, 
this is the highest stage ©f attainment according to the Htnayina. The 
Mahay ana sharply contrasts this with the Bodhisattva ideal of 
attaining complete Buddhahood and of non-egoistic (altruistic) 
striving for the salvation "of all beings. 
arthakriyakdri, efficient, useful; the criterion of the real as the efficient. 
ary a, a Perfected Person, Saint. When used as an adjective, it means holy, 
sacred, noble. 


iirya-salya, The Holy Truths; the four Buddhist Truths of Suffering, its 
Cause, its C^sation and the Path leading to Cessation. 
asarhskfta, asatfiskrta dharmat, the Unconditioned or Noumcnal entities. 
According to the Sarvfistivadins there are three such entities: Space 
(akfiia), Nirvlpa, and the Cessation of Elements due to the lack of 
favourable conditions (aprati-sariikhya-nirodha). 
asrava. the impure tendencies, passions (klesas), that infect and defile the 
mind, causing bondage and suffering. 
dhnan, Self, Soul, Substance, hitman’ is equated with dravya (substance), 
with the nitya (permanent, eternal), with svabhava (nature or self¬ 
being), with sara (essence) and vastu (real). 
dtma-vSia, the theory that the real is substance, permanent and eternal, 
and has a nature of its own. The opposite view is the anatma-vada or 
nair&tmya-vada of the Buddhists. 
avayavin, one that has parts, whole. 

avydkfta (Pilft, avy&kata), avydkrUt-vasttini, the Undeclared, the Inexpres¬ 
sible; the fourteen questions regarding the ultimate nature oi the 
World, the Perfeqt Being (Tathagata), and the Soul (Jlva) which 
Buddha, declared as not capable of definition either as existent or as 
non-existent or as both or as neither; see pp. 3bff. 

Syaiana, literally, that which engenders the ingress of (sensations); sense- 
organs, e.g.', the eye, etc., and sense-data, colour, etc,; the twelve bases 
of sensation and sense-data See pp. 183-d. 


bhdvu, being, existence, affirmation. 
bhava-diflhi, affirmative or existential view 1 . 
bhitfa-kofi, the sphere of the Ultimate (Absolute), 
b'ldlti, Enlightenment, Wisdom- 

bodhi’ciUo-tptida. Cultivation of the Intellect for Enlightenment: (Buddhist) 
Spiritual Discipline. 
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!the Aspirant for Enlightenment, 
m&Mit ?/, Absolute, 
huddhu-bhakti, devotion to Buddha. 
buddhi, Intellect, Mind. 

buddha-kaya, the Body of Buddha, See pp, 284-7, 

cilia, Hind, Pure Consciousness, In Buddhfamj, this is conceived as a stream 
or a series of momentary mental states without any abiding stratum. 
In the Smvikhya, it is “the Intellect (buddhi) which is an abiding 
substance that is modified from tunc to time into the several mental 
states {vpUis), 
eailia, mental states. 

citla-mpryukta-$an^kdm t the non-mental forces, 
duna t charity. 

dana-paYamiUi, The Infinite Excellence (Perfection) of Charity. 
dariana, Immediate Knowledge, Transcendental Insight, Intuition. 
dariana^ndfga, the Path of Insight or Illumination, 
deva, devatd. Deity; God. 

dhatma, Law, especially Moral Law; Virtue or Merit; Essence 01 Nature of 
a thing; Element or Ultimate Constituent of Existence. (Ihe last 
meaning obtains only in Buddhism). 

dharma-dhaiu, dharmakh The Reality or Essence of Charm as (Elements of 
Existence), the Noumenal Ground of Phenomena; synonymous with 
Dhanna-Kaya, Siinyata and lathata. 
dkama-kfya* The Cosmical Body of the Buddha: the essence of all beings. 
dharma-nairdtmya , the unreality of elements as separate ultimate existences, 
thr contention of the Madhyamika is directed against the dogmatic 
acceptance of the reality of elements by the Hinaytoa Schools 
(Abhjdharmika and Sautrantika), 

dkramasathketa. the formula or law regarding the sequence of existences, 
dharma-vdda, the theory of elements; the Abhidharmika theory, 
dhJlu, the literal meaning is Toot' or ultimate element. In Buddhist 
thought, this term is used in three senses: (i) the three planes of 
existence (tnu-dhatufta), viz., the Kamadhatu (Sphere of Gross 
Desires or Bodies), Rupadhatu (th£ Sphere of Subtle Bodies) t and 
Arupadhatu (the Sphere of Immaterial Bodies); (ii) for the Six 
Ultimate Elements of Existence (the four general elements of matter, 
viz., Air. Eire, Water and Earth), Akaia (Space) and Vtjitana (pure 
awareness); (iii) for tire eighteen elements of existence (atfadasa- 
dhatavafc), viz., the six sense-data, the six sense-organs of cognition 
and'the six resultant cognitions or .^nsations (visual consciousness, 
etc.) 

dhy&na, concentrated contemplation, same as Yoga or Samadhi. 
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ifHyana-piTrufniidj the Infinite Excellence (Perfection) of Concentration of 
Mind, one of the Six P&ramitas. 
dr my a, substance, reality. 

dmvyarthika-naya, the substance-view of reality, as opposed to the modal 
vjif:w which takes the real as particulars or modes. 
df$fi {Pali, ditthi), view, philosophical standpoint, speculative theory. ^ 
dfsfTv&d&j dogmatism, speculative philosophy as contrasted with Ptajfia, 
which is the rejection of all dogmatic Views* 
dufykha, suffering, pain, 

eka-naya-vtida literally 'the sole way theory h ; Nagaxjuna and his followers 
hold that Sunyata is the sole means to Nirvana, 

vhatakiisa, die space enclosed or limited by the pitcher. This is a stock- 
example in tire Advaita Vedanta to explain the relation between the 
Absolute (Brahman) and the Individual Souls (jivas). 
grim, gens, spiritual lineage. 

hein t Cause or Condition; also used more specifically to mean the producing 
cause 1 (nirvarttako hctulj), See p. 170. 


imtriya, organ- of sense-cogiution and action. 

livam, Lord, God, 

jada, inert, matter or material, 

jlva, the empirical self, individual soul, 

jnctna, knowledge, cognition, 

jneyavarana, the veil or obscuration of ignorance with regard to the true 
nature of the real. In the Yogacara system, this stands for the 
obscuration engendered by the wrong belief in the reality of the object, 

half ana, conceptualisation; the application of thought-categories and 
names (forms in general) to the real. 

kalfamlpodham, free from any trace of thought-activity {name and 
concept)* 

kalpita, imputed, false. 

karma, free or purposeful act, volition; past deeds and their traces or 
results, 

Mrund, compassion, pity, especially the unmotived infinite Grace t»f the 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas for bemgs; see also under Maha-karuna, 

Mei 4 defiling forces, passions, 

kMav&rana t the veiling or dbscuration caused by passions; moral 
defilement. 

ksana, ksanika, moment, momentary being, 
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^forbearance, forgiveness, patience, 

tsti m^paramitd, the Infinite Excellence (Perfection) of Forbearance or 
Forgiveness. 

kufastha-nitya, literally, unchanging as the anvil, e.g., the Self (punasa) 
according to the Samkkya and the Vedanta; the unchangingly real* 
contrasted with the changing real (prakrti). 

| lohoUam, super-mundane, transcendent, nou empirical. 


Madhyamaha, Mudhyamiha, the Middle Position or Philosophy (of 
Nagarj una). 

madhyanw prafipad, the Middle Path; the avoidance of extremes. 
nmhakaruna, the Great Compassion of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas towards 
all beings; the Condescending Grace or the Free Phenomenalism^ 
activity of the Absolute (Sunya); see pp. 259, 280-3, 337> 34°* 
mlntmhsd, synthetic consideration, especially exegetical; a school of 
Brahmanical philosophy, 

naitdtmya, soullessness, substancelessness, unreality. 
naimtKiya-vdda, the theory that there is no substance or soul. 
neyiriha, teaching of the indirect or circumstantial import, having 
phenomenal validity only. See pp + 53, X22, 254-5. 
nihsvabhavatd, devoid of real essence or reality; having no reality or 
independent existence; a synonym for the lunya. 
nikvabhdva-vada t the theory embodying the above contention. 
nirvuma-Mya t An Assumed Body of the Buddha acting in the world of 
phenomena for the good of beings. 

ninipadhUem-nmm^a, the nirvana without any trace of body-constituents; 
final release or parinirvapa; this corresponds to the Videbamukti of 
the Vedanta. 

nirvikalpa , free from conceptual construction; indeterminate. 
uisprapanca, transcending speech or verbal elaboration; the absolute. 
ffliartjka, teaching of the direct or ultimate import. See pp. 53,122, 254-55. 

paksa f tenet, thesis. 
paramdmi, atom. 

paramdrtha, paramdriha-sat, the Ultimate"or Noumenal Reality; Absolute. 
paratanUra p the relative reality. In the Yogacara system, it stands for the 
mind and the mental states on which there occurs the imputation 
of subject-object distinction; same as abhuta-parikalpa. 
paramita , literally, that which lias gone beyond all limits; Infinite 
Excellence, Perfection. 

parikaipita, the imputed or illusory aspect of appearance; in the Yogacara, 
the entire world of objects is imputed on consciousness, and is therefore 
essentially unreal. 
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ffir-ithtiiidalya, the atomic size. 
p'arindma , modification, change. 

parindmi-nitya, real as changing: the prakjti (primordial matter) of the 
Sarhkhya. 

pannispanna , absolute reality; the specific term for the Yogacara absolute, 
prajna, wisdom, non-dual knowledge, intuition. 

prajiid-pdramitd, Perfection of Wisdom; the Highest Reality identified with 
the Buddha. 

prajnapti-sat, literally, real in thought (only); subjective; unreal. 

pramdnas , sources of valid knowledge. 

prapanca, verbal elaboration; the phenomenal world, 

prapaficopaSaina, the cessation of the world. 

prasanga, prasanga-vdkya, reductio ad absurrtum . 

firdsangika, one who resorts to reductio ad absurdum arguments; one school 
of the Madhyamika; dialectician. 

prdtibhdsika , apparent, illusory like the 'rope-snake' in the stock example of 
the Vedanta. 

pratipaksa, counter-thesis. 

pratitya-samutpdda, dependent origination; this is equated, in the 
Madhyamika, with Sfinyata, the Relativity of things. 
pud gala, (Tali, puggala), the empirical individual, ego. 
pudgaldtma-vdda , the theory, held by the Vatsfputriyas or Sammitiyas, of 
a quasi-peonanent entity (pudgala), neither completely identical with 
the mental states, nor totally different from them. See pp. 26, 81, 202, 
205-6. 


rdpa, matter, material forms dr elements. 

sahopalambha-myama, the principle of the apprehension of knowledge and 
object together; this is the main Yogacara argument to establish his 
idealism, and it corresponds to the principle: es se est per cipi. 

Sakti, Power; the Phenomenalising Aspect of the Absolute, £iva. 
samanantara-pratyaya, the immediately preceding cessation of an entity 
conceived as a condition in the occurrence of an effect, especially of a 
mental state. See pp. 170-2, 176m 
samavdya, inherence relation in the Nyaya-Vai£e$ika. See p. 65. 
iamatha, quiescence of the mind by the elimination of passions. 
sambhoga-kdyu, the Buddha's Body of Enjoyment or Bliss. 
samjnd, ideation; apprehension of determining marks, i.e., judgement; one 
of the Five Groups (Skandhas). 

samsdra, literally, incessantly in motion, flux; the world of phenomena. 
sarhskdra, the forces, mental and material, that condition existential 
(phenomenal) entities. 

samsktta, conditioned existence, phenomenon. 
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literally, the covered or the covering activity; superficial reality, 
appearance. See pp. 36, 122, 243ft- 

smwti-satya, superficial or apparent truth, phenomenal reality. See pp. 
243ft* 

sdnia, quiescent, tranquil. 

santfina, series, continuum. 

Sanwsti-vflda, the Buddhist School which holds that all the elements 
(dbarmas) exist in all the three times (sarvada asti); another name Iot 
the Vaibha§ika. 

Hdivala vdda, eternalism, the theory 7 that the real is changeless and 
permanent. 

satkaya-dr$t< (Pali, sakkdya-diUJii) , the dogmatic view which clings to the 
reality of atman or substance; same as atma-dr^ti. 

mlkdrya-vada y the (Samkhya) theory that the effect is pre-existent in or 
identical with the cause, 

Smitranlika> the adherents of the Sutras of Buddha who deny the canonical 
character of the Abhidhanna treatises; tire Buddhist School of 
Critical Realism. See pp. 81-2, 55, rps. 

ifla, practice of moral virtues. 

sthi-paramiid, the Perfection of Moral Virtues. 


&ila-vrata, ^lla-vtala-jniydmaria, the mechanical performance of moral 
rules, rites and rituals. 

Siva, the Personal Absolute of the Tautra philosophy;' as an adjective, it 
means * benign', 'blessed 1 . 

skandha (Pali, kkandha), the (Five) Groups of Elements (dharmas) into 
which all existences are classified in Early Buddhism. The Five are: 
Rilpa (matter), Vedana (feeling), Sarhjha (ideation), Samskara (forces 
or drives), Vijnana (pure consciousness or sensation). See under each 
head. 

sfrpadhtttsa-nirvdna, the nirvana with residue of mental and body consti¬ 
tuents. not final release; corresponds to the jivtmmukti of the Vedanta. 
sthapaniya, one of the four kinds of questions, one which has to be put 
aside as not to he answered. 

Sthamm~vada r The Doctrine of the Elders; an early school of Buddhism 
belonging to the H may ana; same as Thcravada. 

$&nya t itinyalu, the terms are used in two allied, meanings: (i) the pheno¬ 
mena are £unya, as they are relative and lack substantiality or 
independent reality; they are conditioned (pratitya-samutpanna), and 
hence are unreal; (H) the Absolute is Siinya or sunyata itself, as it is 
devoid of empirical forms; no thought-category or predicate {'is', 
h rotf&, 'is and not As', 'neither is nor notds J ) can legitimately be 
applied to it; it is Transcendent to thought (£unya). 
svalaksana, the unique momentary particular; the thingrin-itself; the only 
real according "to early Buddhism; it is cognised in pure sensation. 
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MOf&vtra, svdtantrika, the Madhyamika school of Bhavavivcka and others 
which adduced arguments and examples of their own in refuting their 
opponents; this is opposed to the other Madhyamika school (the 
Prasangika) of Buddhapalita, Candrakirti, etc., which strictly adhered 
to the method of r edu ctio ad absurdum. See pp. 95ft., 132. 
svdbhtivika-kaya , the Essential or Natural Body of the Buddha; same as 
the Dharma kaya. 


Tathagata, appellation of Buddha; one who has realised and known things 
as they are in reality; Perfect Being. 
iathatd , Suchness, Thatness; the Real that stays unmodified; Absolute. 
lattva , Essence, Ultimate Reality. 


uccheda-vdda , nihilism, materialism; the theory that denies freedom (free 
will and its responsibility, karma and karma-phala). 
npaya, means; the free phenomenal activity of the Absolute manifesting 
itself as karuiia. 

iipdya-kau&alya , excellence in the choice of methods; tile skill of Buddha in 
adopting appropriate and varied means in preaching the truth. 


vastu-sal , objectively real; opposite of prajnapti-sat. 

Vedand, feeling; the second of the Five Groups (Pafica Skandhas), 
vibhava-dfsli (Pali vibhava-difthi ), negative or non-existential view. 
vijndna, consciousness or pure awareness without content; the last of the 
Five Groups (Skandhas). 

vijiiaptitndtrata, the sole reality of Consciousness; the Yogacara doctrine of 
the Absolute. 

vikalpa conceptual construction; the subjective activity of thought 
interpreting the object. 
vipasyand , analytic insight, intuition. 
vlrya , effort, enthusiasm. 
virya-pdramitd, the Perfection of Effort. 
viveka, discrimination, analytic insight; wisdom. 
vyakia, manifest, determinate. 

vydvaJidrt/ca , phenomenal reality* relative truth or appearance. 




A NOTH ON THE TWENTY MODES 
OF SUNYATA 



*■ 

S OME oi the later PrajHdpdramitds , such as the P&Hcavindati- 
sahastika, speak of the twenty modes of Sunyata. 1 There is no 
explicit discussion of this topic in the writings of noted 
Madhyamika philosophers. Probably, this is a later innovation. 
This does not however mean that Nagarjuna or his successors had 
not considered all the implications of Sunyata and of the possible 
modes of its application. 

The Twenty Modes of Sunyata, as enumerated in the PaUcavim- 
Said, are as follows. 

I. The Unreality of Internal Elements of Existence (adhyat- 
ma^fmyata); 

1 It mast be noted that the present Pancavitn£ati available in Sanskrit is 
one that had been redacted in the light of the A bhisumay&lamhUra . No definite 
opinion can therefore be expressed whether the doctrine of the Twenty Modes 
of SunyatS is original to the Praplapdramitas or is a Later addition. The 
Ahhuamaydlamkdrdloka of Haribhadra treats of the modes of Mnyata in 
terms iden tical with the Pancavhn^ali Haribhadra, in his Atoka t assigns each 
mode of Sunyata to one of the Ten Planes of Concentration (dasa bhumi} or to 
the preparatory or posterior stages. For instance, the first three modes of 
£Qnyata are said to belong to the Preparatory Stage, literally the Stage of 
Action in Faith (adlhmtikticaryabfmmi) and the fourth sunyata belongs to 
the Stage of Training (prayoga-marga); the fifth is assigned to the First 
Plane of Concentration (prathami bhumi, pramiiditi) and the sixth &Cmyata 
to the Second Stage, and so on. The last three modes of sunyata belong to 
the Plane of Bnddahood {buddha-bhiimi}, above the Tenth Plane of Con¬ 
centration. This alignment of the modes of Minyata with the Stages of Con¬ 
centration is not dealt with hero. 

The, MadhyiltHavibh&gaftkd (pp. 43ft.; pp 5rff. Japanese Edn.) mentions 
only 16 modes of SfinyatS, as the doctrine of the PrajnaparamMs', the last 
four modes seem to be later additions. The Madkyantanibhdga interpretation 
is largely coloured by the Yogacata standpoint. References; Pahcavindati^ 
dhasnkd, pp. 24, 1Q5-S; A bhisamaydUimkdrdloha of Haribhadra, pp. 89ft', 
Madhymtavibhdgatik^ pp. 43th; pp. 5iff. (Japanese Edn.). 

Dharmasamgraha, pp. 8-9; Mahavyuipatti, section XXXVII, lists only 18 
modes of ifinyatfl, omitting Nos. X7 and 20 of the list given above. 

Gbermviler; A Study of the Twenty Aspects of Sunyata, Indian Historical 
Quarterly , Vol. IX (1933), pp> 1 #0-187?; 

Oberrniller: The Term S&nyata and its Different Interpretations t in the 
Journal of the Greater India Society* vol. 1 , pp. 105-117. 

M* 
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The Unreality of the External Objects (bahirdha^unyi 
HI. The Unreality of Both together as in the sense organs or 
the body (adhyatmabahirdhasunyata); 

IV. The Unreality of (the Knowledge of) Unreality (Sunyata- 
Sunyata); 

V, The Unreality of the Great (Infinite Space), (mahaSun- 

yatfi); . _ , 

VI. The Unreality of the Ultimate Reality, Nirvana (para- 

marthasunyata) | 

VII. The Unreality of the Conditioned (samskrtaluayata); 

VIII. The Unreality of the Unconditioned (asamskrtaiunyara); 
XX. The Unreality of the Limitless (atyantasunyata); 

X. The Unreality of that which is Beginningless and Endless 

(anavaragrashinyata); _ 

XI. The Unreality of the 'Undeniable' (;mavakarasunyata); 

XII. The Unreality of the Ultimate Essences (prakrtUmiyata), 

XIII. The Unreality of All Elements of Existence (sarvadhar- 
maSunyata); 

XIV. The Unreality of all Determination (Definition), (las- 
sanaSunyata); 

XV. The Unreality of the Past, the Present and the Future 
(an u palambhai u ny at a); 

XVI. The Unreality of Relation or Combination conceived as a 
Nomens (abhavaSvabhavasunyata); 

XVII. The Unreality of the Positive Constituents of Empirical 
Existence (bh“ va£unyata); 

XVIII. The Unreality or Non-Ens (of the Non-empirical), (abhava- 
iunyata); 

XIX. The Unreality of Self-Being (svabhavaiunyata); _ 

XX. The Unreality of Dependent Being (parabhavaSQnyata.). 


Although an a priori deduction or a logical classification of these 
modes of Simyuta may not be possible, a kind of dialectical movement 
is perceptible if we take them in combination. The first three modes 
clearly go together. The first applies to psychical facts, mental states 
such as feedings, volitions, etc. Their nature is not discnbabie 
either as unchangingly real (akutastha), or as totally non-emergent 
iavnnUi); that is, they are neither real (sat) nor unread (gat); And 
this constitutes their iunyata, relativity or unreality. This is t e 
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-i^ck argument that is applied to other modes also. 1 The unreality 
Mi'ernal objects follows as a matter of dialectical necessity. The hope 
may be entertained that the above two are unreal as they are ab¬ 
stractions, and one that combines both the aspects together in itself 
may possibly escape being unreal. The third mode of SunyatS. repels 
any such contention. 

The subsequent modes refer to thought-categories and doctrines 
of early Buddhism. Importance attaches to the fourth mode, 
silnyata of sunyata. The criticism that .everything is relative, unreal 
(£finva) may be thought to stand out as a. reality; when all things 
are rejected, the rejection itself could not be rejected. This would, 
however, be a misconception. The rejection itself is as much relative, 
unreal, as the rejected; because, it is unintelligible without the 
latter. The fire of criticism which consumes all dogmatic views 
itself dies down, as there is nothing on which it could thrive; the 
medicine after curing the disease dissolves itself, and does not itself 
constitute a fresh disorder. If it were itself a view, a negative 
view, it would be as absurd as, if not worse than, other theories. 4 
But the rejection of the dialectical criticism (Simyata) does not 
mean the reinstatement of the reality of the phenomenal world; it 
merely means that in rejecting the unreal we have to resort to means 
that are themselves of the same order, like the extracting of a thorn 
by another thorn. This Sunyata should have been logically stated as 
the last. 

Space is notional; our conception of it is relative to the distinctions 
of directions, east, west, etc. and also to things resident in them, In 
the absence of these, space itself crumbles away. The Sfinyata. of 
Space is termed Great, as space has infinite expanse. 

By the Unreality of the Ultimate Reality (No. VI) is meant the 
unreality of Nirvana as a separate reality. The Abhidharmikas did 
conceive nirvana as a separate entity (dharma) engendered by the 
cessation of all defiling forces. But the Miidhyamika view is that 
nirvana is identical with the world of phenomena as its transcendent 
ground; the difference between them exists merely in thought. This 


1 tatra k.itma adhyatmaSupyata? adhyatmikii dharma. ucyante cuksuh 
sretrain gh ran a in iihva kayo tnanah. tatra c.aksus caksusa iunyam, akfltast- 
havinaiitam upSdaya. tat kasya hetoh? prakptir asyai^a, 

‘ . PuilcaviniiaiiiUhasYibd. p, 105. 

2 This point has been discussed before, see pp. i Gofl, The Vedanta conception 
of the illusoriness of the Illusory (mithyatva-hiithyatva) may be compared 
to the Madhaymika Sunyata of $Ehiyat.£. See pp, i6i. 
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guards against the error of regarding nirvana as a separate^ 
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The next two modes (Nos. VII and VIII) make a natural pair. The 
conditioned (samskfta) is unreal, as it is nothing in itself; it is neither 
permanent nor non-emergent. The Unconditioned (asamskrta) can 
only be conceived in contradistinction to the conditioned; it is neither 
brought into being, nor destroyed by any activity of ours. 

The ninth mode is with reference to our consciousness of the Limit 
and the Limitless. It might be thought that, in steering clear of the 
two extremes or ends of Eternalism and Nihilism, we are relying on 
a middle line of demarcation and that thereby the Middle or the 
Limitless might become invested with/a nature of its own. Dialectic 
or Sunyata applies to this also. The Limitless is nothing in itself; 
the Middle position is no position at all, but a review of positions.* 

The following'mode is similar in character. It applies to distinc¬ 
tions in time, such as the beginning, the middle and the end. These 
distinctions are subjective. 3 In reality nothing stands out rigidly 
as the beginning, the middle and the end; the times flow into each 
other. Consequent oil the rejection of the beginning, etc., the be¬ 
ginningless too tnrns out to be notional, and it should be recognised 
as relative or unreal on that score. 


When we reject anything as untenable, something else is kept 
aside as the unrejectable, the undeniable, it might be thought. 
Our dialectical insight will not be complete without realising that the 
so-called unrejectable is itself relative to the rejected, and is hence 
nothing in itself. The eleventh mode of Aiinyata brings out this 
aspect. It seems to be identical with the fourth (iunyata of Siinyata). 

The dialectic or any activity on the part of Buddhas and others 
does not either make of mar things; for, they exist in their own right 
(prakrtya). The dialectic does not deprive them of their reality; 
things themselves are void, lack essential reality of their own. There 
is change in our notions, not in the real. 4 This is brought out by the 
twelfth mode of Sunyata. 

There is nothing new regarding the thirteenth mode of sQnyata. 
It only reiterates that all modes of being, phenomenal and noumenal, 
lack essential reality, and so are unreal (sarvadbarmasunyatii). 


1 Fot a discussion of this point, see pp. 274ft. 

4 Tliis point has been discussed before; see pp. 129, i6off. 
8 Sec pp. tSiff. r 


4 See pp. 162, 233-34. 
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Buddhist thought, though it rejected the soul or substaAec 
^^etihanent and identical existence), had erected a system of 
discrete, unique entities (dharmas) and gave cut and precise defi¬ 
nitions of them, e,g. impenetrability of matter (rupa), apprehension 
of object of consciousness (vijnana) etc. Hie dialectic brings home to 
us that matter and other entities lack the essence attributed to them. 
All definition is of the nature of a distinction within a general class 
(samanya-vi^esa-prajhaptimatratvat), and is therefore nominal in 
character. This is the Unreality of all Determine Jon, definition 
(laksana&unyata or svalaksanasunyata). 

The unreality or the purely nominal character of the Past, the 
Present and the Future is demonstrable by the consideration that in 
the past itself there is no present and future, and vice versa; and 
yet without such relating, the consciousness of the past, etc,, does 
not arise,* This constitutes their unreality (anupalambha^unyata). 
The dependent elements of phenomenal existence are what they 
are in their functional dependence on each other. And so dependent 
{pratityasanmtpannatvfit), they have no nature of their own in 
themselves. This mode of Sunyata {abhavasvabhava£Gnyata) is the 
basic principle of the Madhyamika dialectic. 

The Five Groups of Individuality and Existence (upadanaskancl- 
has) do not stand for any objective reality; the collection is a non¬ 
entity, as it is a grouping subjectively imposed upon things. The 
dialectic shows that corresponding to words and concepts there is no 
entity. This is the meaning of the seventeenth mode of sunyata 
(bhavaiunyata}. 

Likewise, the unconditioned, conceived as the absenst; of the 
Five Groups, is also unreal. For example. Space, one of the uncon¬ 
ditioned, is defined as non-obstruction (anavrti). It is determined 
solely by the absence of positive characteristics. This is also the case 
with nirvana, another unconditioned. Hence they are merely 
nominal entities. This is the nature of the eighteenth mode of £un- 
yata (abhavaSunyata), 

The last two modes of sunyata serve to emphasize the nature of 
reality as something existing in itself (svabhava), and is not therefore 
constituted by wisdom and intuition on our part. For this very 
reason, no external factor, like the agent or his instruments, plays 
any part (parabhava£unyata) in making up its reality. It is pointed 
out that whether the Buddhas are born or they are not, the nature of 
1 See pp, 199-200, 
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tbs' Ultimate Reality remains utterly unaffected. 1 This constitutes 
its complete freedom from others. 

It may be noted that some of the enumerations are redundant 
(e.g. the last five); most if not all of them refer, directly or indirectly, 
to categories of Buddhist thought. Though it may be difficult to 
follow in detail the scholastic intricacies and the implied criticism 
in pronouncing each category unreal (£unya), the principle is clear. 
Dialectical criticism (Sunyata) cannot spare anything; it has to 
include within its scope, not only all modes of being, but also modes 
of value and of speculative thought; it has to include itself too, to 
be consistent and complete. The pronouncement that everything is 
£unya (relative, unreal) is itself unreal; it is not to be taken for one 
more entity. Otherwise, it would lead to a regress ad infinitum and 
prove a standing contradiction to the principle of Sunyata. 


1 See pp. 276-77. 
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Abhayakaragupta. 103 
abhidharama, its literature, 67 
abhidharma, definitiori of, 66; 

literature of, 67-9 
Abhidhcmna, 226 

Ibbidharmika, 4^., 14. 74-5- io 5> I ^ 2 > 
184-194, 329; interpretation of 

Buddha's'silence 1 (avyakrta), 41 fh; 
as basic Buddhistic system, 56ft.; 
its conception of dhamias, 56ff > 
conception of momen tar mess, 66ff.; 
relation to Pali Abhidhamma, 69m; 
difference from the atm a-tradition, 
74^5! conception of Cause and its 
kinds, ryoff.; its modal conception, 
184; its Categories and their Clas¬ 
sification, 184!!;; Criticism of these 
by the Madhyamika, 186ft; 
criticism of i ts conception of 
Nirvana, 271 4; its conception o. 
avidya, 239-40 

Abhidharmakoiii, 26, 41, 66, 68, 68tt., 
8m., 171, 185 

A bh idh cmnak osdbh a$ya, 3 6n * 

,4 bhidharmahoiav-ydkhya (Sphitf&Aha ), 

171; see also under Abbreviations 
AbhisamayMlamhdra, 8411., 108, 269, 
.1690,, 2?7n 

A bhis amaydlamh ardlok a (° * 

Haribhadra), 84a,, 21411. 

Absolute, Absolutism, 5, 12-3, 48, 59, 
11 off.; its transcendence, 48; 

conception of in the PrajM- 
fidramit&s, 86; in the Madhyamika, 
141, 2288.; different types of, 116, 
31 iff.; common form of, 320-2: 
difference in their approach, 
difference between Vedanta, Vijna- 
nav^da and Madhyamika absolu¬ 
tisms, 236—8; a3 Sunya (trans¬ 
cend ent), 228-31; as immanent as 
well, 330-31; misconceptions about 
the Madhyamika conception, and 
their refutation, 231-36; not nihi¬ 
lism, 234—36; relation to TathSgafa, 
276-79 

Abuddhabodhaka , 91 
Achillas, 183 

Ada Orienialia, 257m, 28711. 


Acyut , non, 

adhipatipratyaya, 170-72, 17611. 

A dhyardhaiiitm (PrajndparamiMy, 

84m ... 

advaita and advaya, their distinction, 
217-18 

A dmita Siddh i , 1560., X 61 n., 2150. 
advaita Vedanta, 9ft., 14, 34^ 55* *97* 
254, 258; its conception of moksa. 
258, 274-5; —of avidy&, 238-42; 
value for world culture, 339*4° ( see 
also under Vedanta) 

Advayavajra, 27011, 

Affirmation, 129-30, 147 
Agama Sdstra of Oaudapdda t 10211,, 
f*3**5> 2l7n, 

Agni' 15 

Agnostic, Agnosticism, 37, 47, 47 n * 
131 

Aiyaswami Sdstri, Pandit N-, his note 
on. Ndg^rjuna, 6on., S^n.; his 

Appendix to Alantbana Par$k$& t 
San., 19711,; his restoration of 
Kmatalamina 96th, of Madhya- 
tn&Ytha Samgraha, 980., 248m; of 
Madhyamahdvat&ra, ggn ; his trans¬ 
lation of the PratUya Samutpdda 
Hfdaya in the K. V. R , Ayyangav 
Cotmn. Vol. go n. 

Ajita Ke£a kambalin, 40 
Ajlvaka theory, 278 m 
alcana, 189-90 
Ah§ata Saiakam, gx, 93*4 
Ah^ayafnad Sutra (Arya Ak^ayamati 
Sutra ), 86, 254 11 * 36 4 n - 
Akutobhoya* 88n. 

Alaguddupama Suit a t 52 
Alamhana Parih$d t 1050., 106-711. 
tlambana-pratyaya, 170, 17-* i?^ n - 
Ajira Kalarna, 22, 60 
AWafianti Pamharana (of the 

Mdndukya KtirAds) t 114-15 
Alternatives, 38ft, 129th 
Alternative Paths, 28-9 
anatmavada, 27, 5 ^. 11 3 » 

1 off., 74“5I development of 56th 
(see also under nairatmva-vada} 
Anand a, 230., 26. 45 
aftfmnavada (of Sanjaya), 47a 13111. 
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Arfyiomies of Reason, 38ft., 46, 13iff. 

^--A$a:gogic proof, 131 

Appearance and. Reality, I38n., 139m 
177m, 306-10 
a priori, 152-3, 296, 299 
Arcelaus, i26n. 

Arhat, 5, 76, 263 
Aristotle, 12611. 

Arya Deva, 4, 84, 86, 87, 12911* 132, 
139. 194* 196, 200, 256, 278n., 283, 
317; his life and date, 92; his works: 
Cahih Sataka, 92-3; Sata Sbstra, 
93: Ak$ara Satakam , 93-4, etc.; 
his refutation of other systems, 94, 

165 

&rya satyas, 252 

Arya Satya Dvaydvdtdra, 86, etc. (see 
under Satya Dvaydvatdra) 
asathskfta dhartnaS, 272-3 
Asanga, 4. 66, ,7611., 107, 257n., 269; 
his Mahdydna Siltrdlathkdra, 66n., 
76n.; his Uttara Tantra , 257a., 
28711.; bin Abhisaniaydlantkdra, 269; 
his position in the development of 
Mahayana, 108; his works, 108; his 
relation to Tan trie Buddhism, 
108-9 

asatk&ryavada, 131,, 139ft., 170ft. 
Asoka (Emperor^, 67, 78 
Aspects oj Mahaydna Buddhism and 
its Relation to Hinaydna, 82 a., 
26911., 272m 

A $U 7 da$a Sdhasrikd ( PrajH&para - 
mitii), 840., 162 

A $ta Sdhasrikd ( Prajhclpdramitd), 6n., 
31, 79m, 83-5, 218, 244, 262m. 277 
Asvaghosa. 79; his works, 79a. 
iitmaii. ioff., 116; different concep¬ 
tions of, 20 iff.; Buddhist concep¬ 
tion of, 202-3; Vatsfputriya concep¬ 
tion of 202, 205-6; thei^ criticism 
by the M&dhyamika, 202ff. 
Atmav-ada, ioff., 74-5, i£i- 2, 195ft. 
aupanisada school, 64, no, 113, 166 
Avaddna Literature, 79 r 

Avaddna Sataka , 79m 
Avalokite&vara, 284 
Avalathsaha Sutra, 285m 
avidya, M&dhyamika conception of, 
212, 238ff.; iter two functions, 238; 
as conceptual construction, 238ft.; 
Abhidharmika conception bf 239- 
41; Yed&nta conception of 239-42 


Avydkala Samyuttam, 3611. 
avy&kfta, their number and inter¬ 
pretation, 36ft. 
iyatana, 185-7 
Ayer (A.J.), I26n. 


Banerjee (Anukulchandra), 9m. 
Barua (Dr. B.M.), his History of Pre- 
Buddhistic Indian Philosophy, 6411., 
278n. 

Beck, 20 

Becoming (problem of), 124, 12611., 
302 

Being (problem of), 124, 12611., 129, 
147. 302 

Bendell (C.), iot 
Bergson, 183-4, 219 
Berkeley, 82 
Bhagavadgitd, 286 

Bhaisajya Gum VaidQrya Prahha 
Sutra, 26511. 

Bhdmati, 17511., 21511., 27611. 
Bhartrhari, his Vdkyapadtya , 13 
Bhartrmitra, no 
Bhartyprapaiica, no, 233m 
Bh&ruci, no 
Bhaskara, 117 

Bhattacharyya (Dr. Benoyatosh), 
850., ioon., 10311., 10911.; his 

Esoteric Buddhism , 109U. 
Bhattacharyya (Professor Vidhushek- 
hara), 9211., 93m, 9911.; his Basic 
Conception of Buddhism , 18, 9411.; 
his restoration of Catuh Sataka, 
92-3; his Agatna Sdslra of 
Gaudapdda, loan., 113#., 2i7n.;his 
views on Gau<1apada and the 
MdndukyarKdrik&s, 113-15; his 
distinction between advaita and 
advaya, 217m 
Bh&vandkrama , 103 
Bhavasamkranti Sutra Vytti, 91 
Bh&vaviveka (Bhavya), 78, 95ft., 102, 
132, 165-6; his method, 95ft.; 
CanJrakirti's criticism of, 95-6, 
132m; his standpoint, 97-8; bis 
works: Karatalaratna, 96-7, 

Tarkajvdld, 98, 132a.; his Madhya - 
mdrtha Samgraha, 98, 2430.; his 
Svatantru School, 132-3; his con¬ 
ception of two truths, 248-9 
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UjAidrsGgrapfcchfi, 7811. 
aBinod, 840. 

BodMyanh, 1x0 

bodhicitta, nature of, 264ft,; stages in 
the development of, 265 
Bodhicarydvatdra f loom, iox } 1500 
bcdlwsattya, 5, 76.. 259; ideal of, 263#. 
Bodhisattvabh'tfmi , 2 6 2 n,, 269 
Bodhisattva Doctrine, The , 6m, 2250,, 
262m 

Bosanquet, his Logic, 154,, 15511. 
Bradley, 13911*, 177x1., 293; his 

Appearance and Reality (see 
separately); comparison with the 
Madhyamika, 306-10; his definition 
of appearance, 306-7; status of 
appearance in. 309-10; his critical 
method. 306-7; difference from the 
Madhyamika, 308-xo 
Brahmadatta, no 

Brahmajdla Sutia, i*j, 3611,, 40, 4711., 
52a, 

braliman, rjts absolute (sec under 
absolute and under Vedanta); as 
freedom, 274—5 

Brahmanical systems, Upanisadic 
origin of, roff., 55; difference from 
Buddhism, stiff., 35; influence 
on by Madhyamika and Vijfia- 
navSda, 56$.; influence on the 
MahSySna, St 
Brahmanism, 3, 8, I off. 

Brahman an dJ, no 

Brahma Sutras, rzn., 13, 15, 60, 6r, 
65a., no, xxm., 175a,, 2140., 

2580., 28811., 3xiu-X4n, 
Brhaddranyaha Upanisad, 1511,, i6n,, 
19m, 63m, no, 223a,, 24311* 
Buddha; nature of his teaching, 8, 
itiff., 329; his "silence", 36th, 47; 
suggestion of the dialectic in, 9, 54, 
124; denial of soul, tf&jii 26; his 
relation to Upanisadtc thought, 
1611, 48fh; his practicality, 29-30, 
36; his knowledge of philosophical 
theories, 30; his doctrine of Karma, 
31 fig his rejection of all conceptual 
views, 35, 4off,, 45, 52; his so-called 
agnosticism, 37, his solution of 
philosophical problems, 40ft*; his 
existence after nirvana, 43ft.j his 
skill in preaching of doctrines, 24, 
42, 207; his Sunyata. doctrine, 51; 


his middle position, 51, Jus supbr 
mundane personality, 76, 86; hi; 
view on self, 206-8; worship of, 266; 
his mah&kanmii, 265; as TatMgata, 
27b ff>: Godhead of, 280th; his 
divine qualities, 280-4; hfe omni¬ 
science, 281-2; liis Triple Body 
(Trikaya) 284-7; comparison with 
I^vara, 287-9 
buddiiabMmi, 269 
Buddhaghosa, his Visutidhttiagga, 
,tb3, 26 6 m 

BuddhajMn&pad a, 103 
Buddhapalita, 87, 95, 95a*, 132, 165 
Buddhism, its schools and sub-schools, 
3X5., 57tT., 67, 78; its conception of 
existence, roff,; relation to Upani¬ 
sad ic thought, toil. Si; difference 
from other systems, i2ff., 24flf. 35; 
development of, y/J'f.; its 

subjectivity, 57ff. ( 105; influence on 
other Systems, 58ff.; relation, to the 
S&mkhya, 62; conception of change, 
/oiL; denial of the llnivosal and 
the Whole, 72; notion of avidya, 
73; epistemology of, 74; its Tatitnc 
phrase, 108-9; its earlier phase, 121; 
notion of Causality, 1 33—41 
comparison with arid difference 
from Hume, 167-8; its spiritual 
discipline, 266ff.; its conception of 
Nirvana, 271-5 
Buddhist Councils, 3. 80 
Buddhist Esotensm, 10911. 

Buddhist Logic, 411, 7011. 

Buddhist Nirvana (Conception oj) t 

511., aom, 68n. r Sin*, 88n , 233m, 

26311., 2/2n., 2930*1 jn-xsn. 
Buddhist Philosophy (Keith), 370., 

■ 53n., $<\n< 

Buddhist Philosophy of Universal 
Flux , /on., 19611* 

Buddhist 1 sychology, 22 n. 

Buddhistic tradition, 55 
Buddhistic Remains of Andhra, 88n 
Bulletin of the Academy of Sciences, 
U,S.S R. t 4 m. 

Bu-ston, 3, 68m, 690., 8Sn., 89, qr, 
oxn., 99, xoim, 102, 1030.; his 
History of Buddhism, 4, 77m, 78m, 
285m, 286m, 287m; on the 

Swingings of the Wheel of Law, 
3 *f- 
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^Gaad 3 rakirti, 411., 71,11., 8311., 8511., 86n., 
88n., 80, 90, 920., 958., 132, 165, 
178, Toon., 19in., 235n., 255, 27811., 
33m.; his life and date, 980.; his 
works, 99; his Prasannapadd . 88n., 
99, 165; his Madhyamakavatdra, 
96n., 165, 17411., 269; his stand¬ 
point, 99-100; his criticism of 
Vijnanavada, too, 317-8; criticism 
of Vaibh&sika and Sautr&ntika, too, 
249-50; on Causation, 178; his 
conception of Saihvfti Satya,'244- 
5, 247-50; on the divine nature of 
Buddha, 282 
Canons, 23, 31 
Capitalism, 340 
Carneades. i26n. 

C&rvaka, 27, 331 

Catalogue of the •Tibetan Buddhist 
Canons, 86n v 

Catuh Sataka, 920., 99, i42n., 1770., 
184; its content and importance, 

92-3^ 

Catuh Satihd, 92, 283m 
Catuh Siava. 90, 101, 266n., 2ion., 
282, 282m, 283 

Cause, 121-2; conception of: in the 
Brahmanical systems, 61, 74; in 
Buddhism, ^0-2, 74; in the 

Abhidharmika system, 1700. 
Causality, dialectical analysis of, 
1320.; criticism of, i 660 . 

Causal Law, 49 

Central Conception of Buddhism, 690., 
I70n., 189m 
Chalmers, 47m 

Chdndogya Upani$ad , 15m, 22n., 

23411., 33on. 

China, 337 

Chinese Buddhism , 9m. 

Chinese Tripi^aka, 67, 91, 94 
Christ, 341 
Citsukhl, 242m 

CittavUuddhi Prakarana , 94, 94m 
Communism, 338-40 
Comte, i2Cn. 

Conception of Nirvana according to 20 
Heretical Schools, 95 
Conze (Dr. E.), his edition of the 
Prajhdpara mitd Hfdaya Sidra, 
84a. 

Copcrnican revolution, 123-4# 2 74 
Cosmological problems, 390. 


<$L 

Criticism, 46, 47, 1440.; relation to 
canons of knowledge, 149-53; place 
in Kant and the M&dhyamika, 
2930.; not one more theory, 16iff. 
Critique of Reason, 145-6 
Critique of Pure Reason , 8,57,124-5^, 
13m., 143, 145m, 153, 213, 2940., 
318, 327; Commentary to the Critique 
(by Kemp Smith), 145a., 318m 
Cula Mdlunkya Sutta, 36 
Cullavagga, 67m 


Daiabhumikd Sutra, 85, 265m, 269, 
269m, 276m 

Da&abhiimivibhdfd Sdsira, 91, 9m. 
Das Gupta (Professor S. N.), his 
History of Indian Philosophy, vol. I, 
6in. 

Data Sdhasrikd (Prajtlapdramild), 
84m 

Descartes, 82 
Deussen, 311 
Deva §arm 5 , 68n. 

Dhammapada, 23m, 22311. 

Dhamniasangani, 67 
Dhany aka taka, 88 

dharma, as central conception of 
Buddhism, 7, 690.; theory of 
dharmas, 690. 

Dharma-dharmatd- Vibhanga, 108 
dharniakaya, 6, 280, 284-7 
Dharmaklrti, 4, 100 
Dharmamegha, 269 
dharma-nairatmya, 26, 50, 80, 122 
Dharinapala, 93 
Dharmasamgiti Sutra, 2670. 
Dharmasarhgraka , 36m, 91, i6on. 
dharma-samketa, 7, 32, 121 
dharmatS, 5, 86, 246 
dhatu, 188-H90 
Dh dtu-v ibhanga, 1 89n. 

Dialectic (dialectical), suggestion in 
Buddha, 9, 54; nature of, 27, T240.; 
origin of, 75-6, 122-3; its influence 
on Vedanta and Vijiianav^da, 
4040.; as Conflict of Reason, 124-6; 
as resolution of Conflict in Reason, 
126; meaning of "dialectic’, 124; 
Ilogelian conception of, 128, 301-6; 
Jaina conception of, 127-8; 
M&dhyamika conception of 1280.; 
as reductio ad absurdum , 131-2; its 
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<V dSs 

< 5 : r^ndlple as relativity* 136ft,; 
"moments' of, 140ft.; objections 
against, 144ft.; as self-criticism, 
143 -6; as violating the Law of 
Excluded Middle, 156-9; relation 
to canons of knowledge, 149-53; in 
relation to significant negation, 
r54tl; not one more position, 160 #,; 
analysis of causation, i66€,; ap¬ 
plication to categories of causation, 
etc , 165H; criticism of motion and 
rest, rySff.; criticism of the abhid 
harimka categories, 184-91, of 
Space and Time, 197-200; of the 
SaiMkrta and Praiitya Sam utpad a, 
191-5; of Atman, 200-1; concep¬ 
tion of philosophy, 209th; as 
Freedom, 142, 213. 220-4, 256-75; 
as Tathagata, 276ft.; the Kantian 
and the Madhyamika conceptions 
of 294-301; Hegelian and the 
Madhyomika, 301-6; Bradlian and 
the Mtdhy&mika, 306-10; final 
estimate of its value, 329-40; its 
spiritual objective, 332-4; unique 
features of the Madhyainika dialec¬ 
tic, 334-O 

Diamond Sutra, 8411. 

Difference, 134 

Digha Nikdya, 40, r3in., 266n. f 
26811. 

Dignaga, Dinnaga, 4, 100, 213, 214U,; 
his PrajMpdmmifd Pmd&rtha 
Nirdeia 21411. 

Dipstihkara Srljnana (Alisa), 103 
Dipammsa, 80 
di^thi, dcsti, 46- 7 
Divydvaddna, 3311,, 7911. 

Doctrine of Prajttaptiramitd, 4m, 89a., 
io3n. r 108m, 21411,, 25711., 28011* 
Dogmatism, 46 
Dramitja, 110 

dvavyarthdta-naya, 11, 127 

drsfi, dflU-vada, 123, 125, 140, 295m 

Dy^ti-Parlksd, 3611. 

Dutt, Dr. N., 67, 7711,, 82m, S411., 
9211.; editor, GUgitMSS 70., 8511,; 
his Early History of the Spread of 
Budd\ism f 7711.; his Aspects of 
Mak&yarta Buddhism, 82m, 26911*, 
272m; his Three Principal Schools 
of Buddhism , 78a. 



Dutt, Dr. Snkumar, his 
Monastic Buddhism, 77 n. 
Dvddaiavikdya [nmhha ) S&sira, 91 


Eastern Buddhist, 8411, 

Ed kins* his Chi mse Buddhism, 02 n* 
EhaUoka tSdstra, 91 
EkavyavahSxika, 80m 
Eleatic School, 12611. 

Elements, theory of, 41,49, 31, 192ft.; 
it£= criticism by the Madhyamika, 
192ft., 246 

Empiricism, 8, 9, 57, 123, I26n., 
293-4 ■ 

ens perfectmimum, 142, 263 
tn$ fmlissimum , 40, 301, 333 
Epicureanism, 30 
Esoteric teaching, 77 
EtcmaUsm (Siivatavada), 7, 39 
Excluded Middle, 146-8 
Exoteric teaching, 77 


Fascism, 338 

Fichte, 124, 126m, 294, 317 
Franke, Otto, 53, 5311, 

Freedom, Madhyamika conception of, 
142, 220-4, 256ft,; nature as 

spiritual, 258-60 


Candatnilia Sutra , 85, 26411* 
Gaud a P ad a, 13, 5^, 64, Tioff., 121; his 
M&tiflukya Kdrikas, n 1-3; his 
position in Vedanta thought; his 
indebtedness to MaMyana; revolu¬ 
tionary nature of his thought, 11 f-2 
Gautama (Buddha), 25, 225, 279, 287 
Gautama the Buddha , 2on,, 480. 

Gitgil MSS. t 5m, 129m 
God, 40, 297; conception of, in the 
Madhyamika, 276ft. (see also under 
Tathagata, Buddha and l£vara) 
Gokhaie, V., 90a., 93 
Gomperz, his Greek Thinkers, 18311. 
Gopin^th Kaviraj, Ft. M.M., non,, 
n6n, 

Gojgias, 126m 
Gotama (Buddha), 45 
Great He solves (MahapranidMnasb 
265 
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his Doctrine of the Buddha , 

"20011. 

Guenon, R., his works: Introduc¬ 

tion to the Study of Hindu Doctrines , 
.iVTV/tt and his Becoming according to 
the Vedanta, East and West, Crisis 
in the Modern World, eic. p 34011. 

Guha Deva, 110 

Gunaratna, his Commentary op the 
Saddar Sana Sarnuccaya, 26911. 

Guhya Sani&ja Tartra, 108, 10911. 


<§L 


Hannya, Shaku, 84 n. 
liar Dayal, Dr., his Bodhisattva 
Doctrine, 6n., 22511.. 262I1. 
Haribhadra, 840., 102-3, 12911., 287; 
his AbhisamayfilanikCirtiloka, 2140., 
28711. 

Harivarman, 82 
Hastavdla Prakbrana, 94 
Hegel, 8, 104, 124, 126-7, 131, 139. 
147, 214, 230, 293. 29311., 296-7. # 
329-30, 335-6; his dialectical 

synthesis, 127-8; difference from 
the MSdhyamika, 230-1, 236; 

comparison with VijflRnavada, 317 
Heracleitus, I26n. 


hetu-pratyaya, 170/170m, 172, 176m 
Hieun Tsang, 93 


Hinayana, 26, 69, 248-9; difference 
from Mahayana, 3ff., 76-7, 268, 
287; conception of Buddha, 287; 
conception of Nirvana, 27iff. 

Hindu, 109; its Tantric phase, 109 

Hiriyanna, non., i6on.; his Outlines 
of Indian Philosophy, 15m, 3330. 

History of Buddhism (Bu-ston), 4, 
7711!, 78m, 285a., 286n., 287n. 

History of Buddhist Thought (by 
E. J. Thomas), 3711., 3811., 8on. 

History of Indian Literatxufc, Vol. II 


Illusion, conception of, in M&dhy&r 
mika, Vedanta and Vijft£nav&da, 
214-6, 323ff. 

Imitation of Christ, 101 
Indian philosophy, influence of Bid* 
dliism, 3,9,58-9; the two traditions 
of, ioff.; contribution of Buddhist 
thought to, 57-8 
India, 15 

Inexpressibles (avyalqta), definition, 
number and interpretation of 36H, 
«3 

Intuition, 126; Madhyamilca concep¬ 
tion of 218-20 
Ua Vpanisad. 223m 
I&vara, necessity of in the Vedanta, 
276-9; personality of, 287-8; 
comparison with TathSgata, 287-9 
Itivutlaha, 611., 7m, 48m. 5m., 27111. 
I) engar, H. R. R., his translation of 
E hash ha Sastra, 9111. 

Jzumi, 84m 


Jaiglsavya, 26on. 

Jaina, Jainism, 131, 200, 205, 226, 
289m, 329, 335; his conception of 
reality, 1 iff., 59; bis synthesis of 
viewpoints, 126-7; bis view of 
causation, 133-4 
Japan, 103, 337 
Jdtakas , 33 
Jaya Deva, 100 
Jay&nanda, 99m 

JayaraSi, 33m.; his Tattvopaplava 
Sim ha, 331-211. 

Jayaswal, I<. P., 89n. 
jiva, nature as inexpressible, 39th 
Jflanagarbha, 102-3 
JMnalokalamkara, 108 
Jhanaprasthana, 68, i8n. 


istory oj Indian Liieralurt, Vol. II. J j MmS ara Sarnuccaya, 94. 94 " 
(Winterrutz). 77*}.. 95". ioon. (see 4 ohnson ,. 8; his LogiCi M 8n. 


under Abbreviations) 

Hobogirin, 08, 83n., 93, 94 
Hume, 57-8, 73-4, 12611., 130, 21 in., 
296; his Treatise of Human Nature , 
7311., 175m 


Johnson, 148; his Logic , I48n. 
Journal of Oriental Research, 24811. 
Judgment, negative judgment, 155th 
ju-jutsu, 132 


Idealism, 12611. 

Ideas of Reason, 125 
Identity, 133 


Kaccayana, 51 

kalpana, as root-cause of bondage, 
270-1 

Kalyanavarman (King), 100 
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Iferrt'aM*mddhi, 99 
KftinfflaSila, 87, ioi, 166; his life and 
works, 101-3 
Kaniska* 79 
Ranjur, 86n, 

Kant; 5* 8. 9> 59 > 57^ 73-4, ^2* 

125* *4°”3* x 47- *5L x 53> *6?-8* 

20411., 223, 251, 293#.; Ms concep¬ 
tion of philosophy, 213, 295; 

comparison with the Madliyamika, 
123-4, ' 2 93”3° T ^ their position in 
Indian and Modem Philosophy* 
293-4; their respective standpoints, 
293- 5; their method and procedure* 
295-7: conception o£ Trans¬ 

cendental Illusion, 297-9; difference 
from the Mddhyaniika, 293-301; 
orientation with regard to the 
Midhyamika and other absolu¬ 
tisms, 327-8; his spiritual objective, 
332; his Critique of Pure Reason, see 
under Critique 

K&pardI* no 
Kapila, 281 

kanna* 19: Buddhist doctrine of 17, 
310. 

karuua, 264; sec also under 
mahikaruna 

Kaviraj, Gopin&th Pt. MM, f non., 
ii6n. 

K££yapa* 26 

Kdsyapa Parivartm (same as Ratna- 
kuta Sfitra), 27* 2711., 51, 8511 

1290., 164, 16411.* 209-1011,* 233m* 
2421c 

K&tmoithu, 3, 24, *6n., 67* 78m* Sm. 
Kathonotheism, 16 
Kafka Upani$ad> 1511. 
Katyayaniputra* 68n, 

Kaukkutika School* Son, 

Keith (A. B.)* 53* 81; his Buddhist 
Philosophy , 37U.* 530., 540,; bis 
Sdmhhya System, 6011., 8111, 

Kemp Smith, Professor Norman, his 
Commentary to Kant's Critique of 
Pure Reason, 145m, 3iSn, 

Ktm Upanisad, 130, * , 

Kern, 53; his Manual of Indian 
Buddhism, 530., don., 8t 
KhaUiup, 103 

Khandana Khaitda Khddya t 1170.* 
1490* 1511^ 

KhemaTheri* 44 



Kiimtra (R,)* 50* 76, 77; 
Historical Study of the Terms 
Makdydna and Minay ana, 500., 
6on,* 67m, 76, 77m, 790.* 83m* 
2 1 311.: his Shifting of the Centres of 
Buddhism in India , 77 m; his 

History of the Early Buddhistic 
Schools, 77m 
Kindled Sayings * 450* 

Ksanabh any a Siddh i . 19<3n. 
Kumdyapva, 830., 91, 93 
KthMralilbha, 43 n - 
Kuraarila, x66; his objection against 
Sarhvrti Satya* 251; his views on 
Omniscience* 281-2; his Sloka 
Vdrttika, 166* 251-211., 28m, 
KuppuswSmi Sastri* M. M.; t6xn. 


Lalita VUtara, 79* 85: its content and 
importance for the Madhyamika, 
79n. 

Lamotte, Professor E., ills translation 
of Mahdprajhdp dram ltd Sasha, 9'tn. 
Lankdvatdra Sutra * 790.* 85, 95* 108 
Levi, Sylvain* 68 
Leumann, 84n, 

Locke, 82 

Logic (Hegel's* Library of Philosophy 
Edn,) 30211, 

Logic of Hegel, The (Trans!. by 
Wallace)* 30111,* 302m, 304a.* 3060. 
Logical Positivism* 12bn.* 331-2 
Lokarak^a* 84 
Lokottarav^dius* 790,* Son. 

MadhavacStya, 27; his Sarvadariana 
Samgmha, 27 

Madhyamdrtha Samgmha, 98, 2430.* 
248, 2 4 §n., 2490. 

M adhyamaket Hr day a Kdrikd, 9811, 
Madhya mad a PrajMvaidra, 99 
madhyama pratipad (middle path)* 
7, 4 129* 209 

Madkyantaka P ratify a Samutp&da, 98 
Madhyama kd uat&ra ;; g6n. 99* 165, 

1741!,, 269; see also under abbrevia¬ 
tions, 

Madhyama hdvatdra Pradipa, 98 
Madhyamika. its place in Buddhism, 
4#., 722; anticipations of, 5off.; 
definition of the name, 87m; 
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!# hika— coni. 
interpretation of texts, 23c., 24, 
122; development of, 35 f 55; its 
exegesis, 53; the catn^koti of, 38; 
dialectic of, 54, 59, 75“^ *22-3, see 
also — under Dialectic; beginnings 
of, 75- 6; date of, 83; transition to, 
80-1; stages of, 87#.; schools of, 
87 ff. r 102-3; syncretism with the 
Yogacara, ro2-3; influence on 
Vijtmnavada, 104-5; influence on 
the Vedanta* logfL, 115-7; method 
of, 49; its method as reducHo ad 
ahmrdum, liiftd, as nibsvabhava- 
vMa, 106; as hea rt of T3uddhist 
thought, 55; its Sunyut&as pivotal 
Conception of Buddhism, 58; criti¬ 
cism of: causality, 132^., 166-78; of 
motion and reot, 178th; of the 
Abhidlmrmika categories of 
avalana, dhatu ahd skandha, 184- 
191; of Sadiskfta and Pratrtya 
Samutpada, 191ft.: of Space and 
Time. 196-200; of atoms, 200-1; 
of liman, 201 ff.; position regarding 
seif, 24, 206-8; its standpoint as 
no-position, 129-30; not positivism, 
126;.function of rogation in, 1541!*; 
conception of philosophy as prajM- 
p&ramita, 209!!. ; conception of the 
Real, 157-8, 212-3; conception of 
the absolute, 348-9, 325-8, 

sec also under absolute and 
iiinyata; conception of avidya, 
238-42; conception of two truths, 
243ff., see also under paramartha 
and samvjti satya; conception of 
freedom, 142, 220-4, 256-75; 

conception of nirvana, 272-75; 
conception of TathSgata (God), 
214, 224“ 6, 2 76ff.; conception of 
Trikaya (Triple Body oi Buddha), 
284-7; comparison wife Kant: their 
respective standpoints, 123-4, 293- 
5; their conception of philosophy, 
295: their method and procedure, 
295-7; their conception of trans¬ 
cendental illusion, 297-9; their 
differences, 299-301; comparison 
with Hegel {301-6}: nature ;}nd 
place of thought (Reason) in both, 
302-2, 304-6; nature of dialectical 
movement in both, 302-3; com¬ 



parison with Bradley (306 -ioj 
their notion of appearance and 
dialectical method, 306-83 their 
differences, 308 -to; Madhyamika 
absolute compared with that of the 
VedSuta and Vijuiuavida, 3* iff, ; 
coimmon form of its absolute with 
other conceptions, 320-2; their 
specific differences, 322-28; an 
estimate of, 329-40; unique feat tires 
of 334-7; its spiritual objective, 
332-3; the value of MMhyamika 
thought to world culture, 339-41 
Mddhyamika Kankds {M adhyamaha. 
Mulct* Madhyama ha-Kdri hds) r 7. 
36m, 51, 52/88, 88nSon-, 92-3, 
%Q 2 t 137, 130m, 1G5-G, 184-5, 

19311., 2Q2IU, 205, 253, see also* 
under abbreviations. 

M ddhyann k dlam h dr a K fink Us, X02 
Mfidhyamikaloha, 103 
MahficlnahraiYm Tantra, roon. 
mai.akaruiia, 6, 259* 280^3, 337, 340 
Mahak austhila (Mahakotth ik a), G8n., 
46 

Mahfili Siftla, 3611. 

Makamddna Suita, 36a*, 52m 
MaMpdrinibbaua Suita , 1811., 23.11., 

4711., 268m 

Mahfiprajndparajniia S&stra, 8311., 91; 
translation of from Chinese into 
French, 9m,, 213m 
Mahfistnipaffhdntt Suita, 268m 
Mahasudassana Suita, iSn, 
MaMsarfXghikas, 67c 76, 78; as 

precursors of the Mahayana, 78ft, \ 
their doctrines, 80-r 
Mahfivagga {Vinaya Pitaha), 17m, 
279m 

Mahfivustu, you,, 269m; its content 
79m 

Mahfivibhfisfi, 68 
MaMvira; 2890 

Mahdvyutpatti, 3to., 16on., 246m, 
28011. 

Mahayana, 6, 26, 50, 53, 57, 244; 
difference from Hinayffna, 6, 76-7; 
origin of, 57J 76-7, 80; evolution of, 
77ff.; influence of Bfehm&iucal 
thought on, 80, relation, to Vedanta, 
113-7 268-9; its conception of 

Godhead, 2838!.; its value for world 
culture, 339-4 1 
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f 0 t£V(ijba ah' Hinaydna, A Historical 
Study'of the Terms, 50a., 6on,, 6yn., 

7B1 77°-* 79,n- ?3H.. 2*ju. 

Acim, iayn. 

jWa tin# Sutra lamkava, 6611., 7611., 

ic i 8 n t *2511,, 28411, 

FMiaAai 91 
Mahe&vara school* 93 
MaitreyanS/tha, 107; as founder of the 
Yogaeara school, 107; his histori¬ 
city, xoyn. 

Mailreya Vimok^a Sutra (firya), 2590. 
Majjhima Nihdya, 3m, yn., iyn., 2911., 
3611.* 4411., 45m, 4711., 50, 50m, 5m, 
32ii. r 53, 189m, 2430. 
MaFnkyaputta, 29 
il f&lunkyapulta Suita (Ctila), 36 
Magana Mi&ra, 64, i6in*; his Brahma 
Siddhi, i6id 

Mdnduhya Kii ihas, nift; their 
content and relationship to 
MahaySnn, 113-5 
Mafvjuirf, 100, 284 
MafijuM Parivartta, 8411. 

Masuda, j., his Origin and Doctrines 
of Early Indian Buddhist Schools 
(Asia Major ), 7811., 800- 
Materialists, 133-5 

Matsumoto, his The Frajndpdramitd 
Literatur, 84m 

Maudgaly&yana (Moggal&na), 26 f 

680., 46 

McGovern, W. M., 68n,, 6gn,; his 
Manual of Buddhist Philosophy, 
68m, 6gn. r 107m, 1700., 171m, 
18511. 

Middle Path, 7, 27-8 
Milinda Panha, 360*, 42, 42m, 58 
MimaihsS, 14, 22, 30, 59, 166 
Mitra, R. L., 8 411.; his Nepalese 
Buddhist Literature, 77m 
Modal View, 1 iff. 

Mongolia, 98, 103 

Mookerjee, Dr. S. K., his Buddhist 
Philosophy of Universal Flux, yon., 
X961L 

Motion, criticism of by the MaLya- 
mika, lySff. 

Mula Madhyamaka Kdnkds t same as 
Mddhyamika Kdrikds 
Munfaka Upani$ad t 22a* 

Mus&m, Lo., 99m 




Nagarjuna, 4, 7. 50, 51 if., 59 
69, 830.* 84th, 86, 87ft, 122, 1360., 

132.13411., 14211., 146m, 149m, 156, 
165, 177, 178, x8i- 3, *89, xtjt, 

20211., 203, 20411., 206* 213th, 233, 
235, 241, 255, 266m, 270, 2770., 
282, 2S3, 31711., 33 in., 337; his lift? 
and date, 87, 88, S8m; his works, 
88-91, (see separately under 
MMhyamika KdriMs, Vigrakavya* 
varttani, etc, for bis particular 
wqfks); his dialectic, 124$. (see 
separately under dialectic); his 
interpretation of the four views, 
130; his statement of the principle 
of the dialectic, 137ft; his criticism 
and view of causality, itiqff.; his 
refutation of prama^as, 147ft; his 
criticism of motion and rest, 178ft; 
his view of Sunyat£, i6ilt; on the 
Absolute, 228ft; on avidyi, 241; 
on two truths, 243d.; on the nature 
of bondage and freedom, 222-3, 
256ft; on the Tathigata, 276ft; oa 
Buddha’s equality with all beings, 
283; comparison with Kant, Hegel 
and Bradley, 293-3x0 

Ntg£rjumkoii^a, 88n. 

Nagasena, 4211. 

nairatmya (sbuliecJness, denial of 
substance), iofh, 58!!., xi6„ 121-2, 
207; objections against, 2&ft 
Nai sk arniya Siddhi .3m. 

Nanjio (Catalogue of Chinese Buddhist 
Tripifaka), 68, 83m, 840., 914 93, 94 
Ndrdyana PanpYCchd, 2640. 

Nariman, his A Literary History of 
Sanskrit Buddhism, 77m 
Negation, 129-30, 147; significant 
negation and the diabetic, 154ft 
Neo-Hegelians, 306 
Neo-Piatcmc, 277 

neyartha (texts), 53,122, 254-5, 254a. 
Newtonian, 181 
Nihilism, 7, 8, 40ft, 47 
nihsv&bMvavada, 105 
Nikdyas, 184 

nirmana-ktya, 6, 280, 284-7 
Nirvana, positive'conception of, 47; 
Sunyafa as sole means of, 269; the 
3autrantika and Vaibha^ika con¬ 
ceptions of, 271-4; non-difference 
from satiisara, 233, 274; not an 
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Jihlevcment, 273; the MSdhyamika. 
coemption of, 272-5 
mt&rtba (texts), 53, 122, 254, 255 
Non-being* 129* 147 
Nyaya, 14, 34, 59, 6#- 248; 

its criticism of the Madhyamika* 
66; on the objectivity of pramanas, 
<56 

Nydyabt ndu, 74 
Nyfiyahindu ka, 15 m, 

Ny8y& Kandali, 13m 
Nydya Makaranda, 31 t 
Nydyamyia Tarnuginl. l6in. 

JVytfya Stitras, 66, 66 m, 13m., 15011-, 
154 *** 

Nydya-Vaihsika, 10, 14, 59, 63th, 
305, 181; development of, 64 H; 
standpoint of 656.'; its realism, 65, 
297; its conception of relation, 65; 
relation to Buddhism, 65-6 


Ob^rmiiler, 77a., 84 m, 103: his 
.Doctrine of PrajfiUpuramit&, 4m, 
8411* 891;.* 10311., xoSn,. 214m, 
25711,, 2Hon.; his Sublime Science of 
Maifreya* 257a*; his trail- of Uttar a 
Tantra, ioH, 2871!. 

Olden berg, 37 
Otto, R,* 6 

OuiHrts of Mahay ana, The * 28511. 


Pain, 256, 260II- 

Pakudha Kaccayana, 64 

Pali Canons, 7m, 33!!,* 58, 66-7* 184, 

3-9 1} 

Pailcavhhiati Sdha&rikd {Prajnfcr 
pUrarnUd), 83* 8311,* 84, i6on. p 269 
paficaskandha, 99 
Farahita* 890, # 

patatn&rtba, 86, 122, 140 
param&rtha satya* 243fit,"; definition 
and meaning" of, 244-6; Bb'&va- 
viveka's conception of* 248-9 
ptramita* number and nature of, 222* 
2268.; the discipline of, 262 2.; 
difference from the Hinc.y&na 
discipline* 262-3 
paratan tra.* 100 r 
parikalpita, 100 

Parlksmmikha Sutra Tjk$, i^'in. 
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Parmenides, 124 
pary&yarthika naya, ii* 127 
Pasenadi (King), 44 
Patel* Prabhubhai, 9011.* i>4n 
Patisambhidd, 80 
Pori, N\, 9511,, ioon. 

Pitapidra Samdgama Sutra, 86, 189* 
24411. 

Plato, 124* 126m* 339; Parmenides, 
124; his Repubiw, 339 
Positivism, 40, 126, 126m 
Poflhap&da Suita , 22, 3611, 

Poussin* 20, 53* 53n-* 68, 88n,, 90m p 
960,* 99n. a 10 im, 102m; his Thecrie 
des douse Causes, gon. 
prajna, role of* 31; as non-dual 
knowledge, 86* 140-2, 5U3C; as 
£unyat&, 142, 283-4; nature as 
intuition, 218-20, 236, 330-1; as 
freedom* 220-4; as Tathagafa, 
224-7, 276-9 
Prajn&danda, 91 

PrajMkaramati, 90* torn,; his 
Bodhicarydvatara Panjihd, 10m.; 
see also under Abbrevi a lions 
Pfajfiamula (another name for The 
Mahyamiha Kdrihds), 88 
prajMparamitA, 31; as non-dual 
knowledge, 212d,; as non-dual 
intuition, 212-3; freedom* 213, 
220-4; as Tathagata, 142; 224-27; 
meaning of, 213-4; leading role of* 
among the p&rarmtas, 26 jU. 
Prajnaporam ifJ* 6m, 80* 107* 213* 
244, 252-7; literature of, 83-6; 
doctrines of* 86; place of, S3; as 
basis for the M£dhyamika system* 
83; problems of* 84m; texts of* 8411,, 
210, 219; conception of Samvrti, 
252; on the nature of Dharmak&ya* 
285 

Prafk dp dram ita Hr day a Sutra f 8311,* 
84* 8411** m in, 

PmjMp&ramUd PindCiriha Nirdeia, 
21411. 

PrajMpdramitd Samgraha, 214m 
Prajfuipradipa, 98, 9811. 

PrcjiiUpti Sdsfra, 68n, 

PrajMruei* 91 
* prakamnapida, 68 n. 

Pr a h aran afaitci kS, 15m, 

Prakrti* 39* 57; S&ihkhya conception 
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PrarKdna Samuteaya, 74 

Pramava Nay a Tatlv&lok&h rnth am, 

tin. 

Pramcina VMtiha, io6n* 

Prameya Kama!a Mart anda, 1270 , 
pra^anga* 131 If. 
pr&sangika, 87* 95^-. 09 
Prasannapadd, 88m* 99, 165; also 
under Abbreviations 
Prasphuiapddn, 28611. 
pr a ti bhasika, 15611. 

Pratitya Sarmitp-ada, 49; interprets- 
tion of by Buddhist schools, 7ft., 
122; in tlie P>uj ndpdvtt m it a, 86; 
Madhyamika interpretation of, 122; 
us relativity* 1361!.; equated with 
dmnyata* 166; Madhyamika criti¬ 
cism of the Abhidharmika inter¬ 
pretation of* 191-5 
Frailty a Sam utpada Hr day a, go* 261 n, 
pratit y a-samutpan na (con diti oi led) , 
1360. 

PratFCva Samutpada Sdstra, 9011 
Pmtltya Samutpada Stifm, 24011 . 
Pratyabhihja system, 311 
Pratyeka Buddha, 2620.; conception 
of, 278 

P>c-Diundga Buddhrit Texts, 89m 

pre- Sankara Ved&nta, ixofl, 233; 

its standpoint arid tenets, ito-ii 
Protagoras* 126m* 276 
pudgaia (piiggala), 201 
pud gala- nairitmya* 26. 50, 83* 122 
pudgalalma theory 26, 81,202* 202m., 
205-6; criticism of it by the 
Madhyamika* 205-6 
pudgal&tmavadm., 202, 205-6 
puru^a* 39, 57, 6rfL* S§.riakhya 

conception of, 61-3 
Purya. Mimaihsa, in 
Pyrrho* 12611.* 13 X 


Questions* 38if., 4iff,; number of* 
36ff 4 ; their nature as inexpressible* 
4off* 


Radhakrishnan* Professor S., 19. 48, 
340m; his view on tile relation of 
Buddhist and Upanisadic thought 
iqff.; his interpretation of Buddha's 
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silence, 48; his appraisal of \fwr- 
MAdhyaniika in comparison with 
Bradley, 208m; his observations on 
the present crisis, 340; his Gautama 
the Buddha, son.* 48; his Idealist 
View of Life and Fast&m Religions 
and Western Thought, 340m; his 
Indian Philosophy, see under Ab¬ 
breviations 
Ramanuja, iro 

Rationalism* 8, 9, 57. 123* 126a., 
293-4 

Rational Cosmology* 39 
Rational Theology, 40 
Ratnacuda Paripfcchd, S6 
Ratnagupasamcaya GUthd, 84m 
Ratnakiita class, 86 
RatnahUfa Sutra (identical with 
Kd&yapa ParioarUa), 27, 27a.* 51, 
521!* 8^ 129m* 209, aron.* 2420, 
Rainamegha Suita, 86 
RainSvalf , 60m, 90* 20411.* 270U- 
27411. 

Real, Abhtdharmika conception of* 
7off.; Slrhkhya conception of* 61ft.; 
Hegelian conception of, 301-6; 
Madhyamika conception of* 139, 
228R (see also under Absolute, 
Sony at a and Niryapa and Tathata) 
Realism* i26n. 

Reason, conflict in, 40ft , 46, 48 9, 
277-8: constitution of* 57, 75-6; 
Hegelian conception of* 128* 301-6; 
relativity of* 139; critique of, 145. 
294 0 ,; Kantian and Madhyamika 
conceptions of* 204ff ; Hegelian and 
Madhyamika notions of, 301-6, 
330-1 v 

Refutation of Four Heretical H in ay ana 
Schools, 94 
Regamy. K., 85 n. 

Relation* Madhyamika conception of , 
137-9; Nyaya-Vai£e?ika conception 
of* 65-6 

Relativity, 136-9 
Republic, 339 
Rest* criticism of, 182 4 
Rhys Davids* 3911.* 2680. 

Rhys Davids* Mrs.* 18* 2 off,, 67; her 
v interpretation of Buddha's teach¬ 
ing, 20E. ; her Buddhist Psychology, 
2011 , 21a, 2211,, 23m; her Gotanta 
the Man t 2on,, 2in.; A Manual of 
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aliavids, Mrs.— coni. 

Mdhisiri, 2on. P 2311.; Sdhya or 
Buddhist Origins, 20a., 2m.; What 
was the Original Buddhism, son.; 
Outlines of Buddhism, 2 on,, 2 nr., 
2311., To Become or mi to Become, 
2 on, 

Rockhili, Ms Life of Buddha, 781a 

Rosenberg, 68; his Die Problem « der 
buddhislischen Philosophie, 4n>, jn . t 
69n., 18511. 

Rouse, tom. 


Sabcia-Rrahma-Vada, 166, 311 
Saddkarma Pundarlha, 79a., 85, 244 
Sadiarlana Samuccaya f 26911. 
sakkayad.it (hi, 17; see also under 
satkayadrsti 1 

Sdlistamba Sittr^ 7, 7m, 33* 1740., 
238, 2380., 2760. 

Samildhirdju SiUra (same as Chandra- 
pradipa Sutra) 52m, 85, 12951., 244, 
254m, 257m, 27011. 

samanantara-praiyaya, 170-2, 1760. 
Sdmamiaphala Suita, 17, 22, 4711., 
640., 26611. 
samavaya* 65 

sambhoga kaya, 6 280, 284ft. 
Samdhintrmocana Siitra, 108 
SamgUi paryaya, 68 n. 

Satfikliya, 9, 10, 14, 26,34, 39#., 55^i 
59f¥., 74, 92, 1 i2j i2i, 127, 131, 
I33*M 248, 272; origin of, 55ft,; its 
synthesis of the Upanisads, 55ft,, 
boffi; its conception of change, 61 If.; 
its conception of Fr&krti and 
Pun ip a, 6 iff*; its precede nee to 
Buddhism, 69-70; the difficulties 
of, 61 fit.; its conception of causality 
(satkaryavada) stated and 
criticised, 133-4, *68ff. 

Samkhya Karihds, 340., 620. 
Sathksepa Sdrtmha, 2420, 

Sammitlyas, 670., 78 

sarhp raj any a, 2680. 

sarhskara, samskiia. conception of* 

191— 2; Madhyanuka criticism of 

192- 5 

saiflvrti, 86, 122 1 

saoivrti satya, 243ft.; definition and 
different meanings of, ^44-6; 
Bhavavi veka's conception of, 248-9 
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Samyutta Niktiya, 711*, 361)., 4411., 
4trn., 48a., 50m, 5xn„ 2430., 2600., 
261m, 27m., 276a. 

Sanjaya, 2711., 131, 13m* 

Sankara, 13, 55, 64, 96, m, 200, 
2oon., 233m, 311-2, 330m; revolu¬ 
tion in the Ved&nta ushered by, 56, 
iiotf.; his predecessors, ixo-11; Ms 
criticism of the Vai^esika, 6511.; his 
criticism 01 the Buddhist theory of 
causation, 1750.; his refutation of 
the Madhyamika Sunyata, 312; his 
exposition and refutation of the 
Vijaanavlda, 313-5; his conception 
of Brahman, 316-7; his Com¬ 
mentary (Bhli?ya) on the Brahma 
Sutras, see under Brahma Sutras; 
his Commentary (Bhd§ya) 011 the 
Chandogya Upanisad, 330m 

Sankrtyayana, K>, 890., 98a. 

Sanniali Tarka, j in., 12711. 

Samoa sect, 103 

Santarak?ita {SSntiiak^ita), 10, 27, 
87, soon.. 101, 115, 13411,, 166; Ms 
life and works, X01-3; his stand¬ 
point, ro2“3 

Santi Deva, 7911., 85m, 86, 98, 132, 
i$ on., 166, 221, 245a., 26611., 

268m; his life, 100; his date, toon.; 
his works: Sikfd Samuccaya, 86, 
26Sn., etc.; Bodhicarydmtiira , toi, 
X5on f , 2680., see under Abbrevia¬ 
tions; his conception of the role of 
prajfta, 3E; his criticism of ViiM- 
navada, 317-8; his standpoint * id 
importance in the Mfidhyam aa 
thought, 101 

Saptaiatikd { PrajHdpdramiid) f 83,8411. 

Saptasiiryodaya Siitra, 33, 3311. 

Sarah a, 22811, 

Sariputia, Sariputta, 26, 6Sn,, 46* 53, 
54 

Sarvadarsanct Samgraha, 27, 228a, 

Sarvfistivada, 4, 66ff., 78; literature 
of, 67-S; its conception of reality, 
6gff. f theory of causation and kinds 
of .causes ( 170-7; its conception and 
classification of categories of 
existence, 184^; the Madhyamika 
criticism oh i86ff. 

Sastri, H, P. MM., 92am, 940., 10711.., 
283a. 

Satdksara S&$tra, 93 
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\gmtskitisrikii (PmfMpdramitd) , 83, 
^ 34, i6on., 669,, 286, 28611. 

Sdfdidstra, 93 
SataSSslra Vaiputya, 93 
^tavShana (King), 88 
Safipatfhmiu Suit a, 26811* 
satkaryav&da,, 61 r 74, 121, 131, 133 » 
168; statement and criticism of 
i68ff. 

satkayadrsti, 17, 73, 7311.; see also 
under sakk&yadittbi 
Satyadvaydvat&ra Sittfd, 86, 235m, 
2440, 

Satyadvayambhanga, 285m 
Satyasiddhi School, 82 
Santrantika, 4, 24, 41, 68 , 70, Sx-2, 
95, iqa; critical real)sin of, 8x-2; 
other names of, Sin*; its doctrine of 
Representative Perception, 82; 
standpoint of, 81, 820., conception 
of nirvana, 271-4; Candraklrti's 
criticism of, 249-50; its value and 
importance in Buddhist thought, 
1S2 

Sceptic, Scepticism, 131, 126, 12611., 
133 

Schaeffer, Phil, 8gn. 

Schayer (S.), 8gn, 

Schelling, 294 
Scheie r, Max., 12611, 

Schopenhauer, 124, 126m, 294 
Self, Upani§a<iic conception of. 16; 
Buddhist denial of, i8££.; see under 
atman and £tmav2Lda 
Semitic religions, their conception of 
r *t>d, 226 

SelVnon of the Bearer of the Burden, 31 
Senart, E,, 7911. 

Siddkantale&a Samgraha, x6in., aSyn, 
Sigwart (C.) P his Logic (Eng. trans.), 
155^ 

Siksd Samuccaya, 101; see under 
Abbreviations 
SinQ'Indian Studies, 6on. 

Siva anti Sakti, 2 84 
Six Buddhist Nydya Tracts, 70n,, 
I75n., 19611. 

skandha, 26; doctrine of, 49 
Sloha Varttika, 3011. , 166 
smptyupastlrlna, 268 
Sogen, Yamakami, 82; his Systems of 
Buddhist Thought, San. 

Sophists, 12611. 
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Soul, Upanisadic conception 
Buddhist denial of, 17ft., 26; nature 
as inexpressible, 4 iff.; see Also 
under seif, atman and £turav&da 
Soullessness, 18; see also under 
nairatmya, and nihsvabhl.vavada. 
Soul Theory of the Buddhists, 18m, 

33 H., 4 in.ff. 

Space, conception of, 197-8; Madhya* 
mika criticism of, 19S 
Spiritual, characteristics of, 258-60; 
ay/akening of 269-2; culture of, 
267-8 

Sphotavada, 31x11. 

Sridhara, 66 
Srigupta,-io2 

£ri.Har$a, 1170., 149m; his Khandana 
Khanka Khddya, 1490 
Snmdlddevl Simhanada Sutra, 108 
Sriparvata, 88 

StaGbHoJstein, Baron von A., 85a. 
Stcherbatsky, Th., 4, 5, 18, 4niff., 
68, 69, 70, 81, 89, 98, 23311., 272, 
2Q3U., 311; his Buddhist Logic, 40., 
7cm,; his Conception of Buddhist 
Nirv&ya, 5m, son., 68n t , 8111,, 88n. p 
23311., 2630., 27211., 31211.; his 

Central Conception of Buddhism, 
69a.; his Soul Theory of the 
Buddhists, 18n.jj41n.ff., 7011.; his 
view of earlier Buddhism, 18; his 
observation on the revolutionary 
nature of the Madhyamika philo¬ 
sophy, 5; his interpretation of the 
Vaibhasika notion of Rirv 4 na, 272, 
St on Konow, 840. 

Sthaviravada, Sthaviravadins (same 
as The.ravada), 67m, 7811., 80-1, 

X 84-5 

Stoicism, 30 
Stotrakara, 260, 

Subha Sntta, 30,, 26611 
Subhdpta^ Samgraha , 228m, 262n., 
269a. 

Substance, the abhidharmika polemic 
against, 70JI. 

Substance-view, loth 
suffering, nature of, 260-1, cessation 
of, 2620. 

Suhrllckha, 88 
Simdara Fandya, no 
Sunya, Sunyata, equated with the 
Middle Path, 7; identified with 
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gftgSem nyata — cont . 

3tya Samutpada, 7; as the 
unreality of elements, 50; as 
dependence of things, 50; a~s heart 
of Buddha s teaching, 50ft.; as the 
pivotal conception of Buddhism, 
58; the Prajhapararnita conception 
of, 86; as basis for Tantricism, 109; 
as criticism itself, 140; meanings of, 
142-3; its relation to significant 
negation, 154ft.; as intuition, ibo, 
no, 224; not a theory, l6off.; not 
nihilism, 234-6, 329-34; some mis¬ 
conceptions of and their refutation, 
23Tfh; as freedom, 221-4; as sole 
means to Nirvana, 269-71; as 
absolute, zzSfi,; as the nature of 
Godhead, 283-4; difference from 
the Tathagata, 276-79; as feature 
of bodhicitta, 264; relation to 
kariuja, 283; not positivism, 331-2; 
correct interpretation of 329-34 
$£nyata Saptati, 89, Sqn., 99 
Sure^varficixya, 31; m; his Nais- 
katmya Siddhi, 30a, 

Suripada, 135a. 

Sutra, 243m 

Sfitr&klra (Vedanta), 63 
Sutra Sansuccaya, 91,101m 
Salta NtpiUa , 5011 ; 

Suvewna Prabhdsa Sutra, 85, 24m. 
Sumkr&nti Viktami Paripyccha, 84a. 
Suzuki, D, T., yon., 8411,; his transla¬ 
tion of X he A wakening of Faith , 7 9n.; 
his Outlines of Mahayftna, 28511. 
svabhavav&da, 167 
^■alaksana, 100 

svatantra (sv&tantrika) M&dhyamika 
school, 95^-, 132 
Svetdhatara Upani?ad, 15m 
SyMvMa Mm jar i, 1270. 

Sy&dvMa Ratnakara, izyn. 


Taittiriya Upanisad, i6n., 22, 274m 
Takakusu, 67 
Tanka, no 

Tantra, Tantrieism, 6-7, 10B; basic 
notions of, 109; influence of Bud¬ 
dhist Tantra, 108, ro8n.; Tantric 
Buddhism, 284 

Taranatba, 4, 78m, 89m, 199, 10m.; 
his Geschichte ties Buddhnmns, 78n. 



Tatbata, nature of, 246, ayoff. 
Tathagata, existence of as inexpres¬ 
sible, 38IT.; his rejection of all 
views, 44ff.; transcendence of, 44; 
supermundane personality of, 80; 
as identical with prajfhlparamita, 

214, 2 24-7 ; his qualities and powers, 
224; his difference from the 
absolute, 225; his state of nirvana, 
273-5: fhs difference from Tathata, 
277; objections against the concep¬ 
tion of, 278-9; the personality of, 
279; Ins divine qualities, 280-4; 

Triple Body (Trikaya), 284-7; 
comparison with Is vara, 287-9 
Talhagatagarbha Sutra , 257 
Tath dgaiaguhya kd, 85 
Tdipary a Jtk&, 15 on. 

TattvMrtha SlohavdrUika, 12711, 

Tattva Samgraha, loom, 102-3., ^ 66; t 
see also under Abbreviations 
Tattva Siddhi , room 

T hem v ad a, Thcravadins, 4, 2411,, 507 \ i: 
66ft., 76-7, 185; see also under' 
Sthavivavada 
Thesis, 136 

Thomas, E. J., 37; his History of ' 
Buddhist Thought, 37m, 380., Son, 
Thomas, F. W , 940. 

Tibet, 98, 103, 337 
Tibetan, church, 87; — historians, 102 
Time, conception of, 198; criticism of 
by the Madhyamika, 198-200 
Toganoo, 840. 

Tradition, 10; the two traditions in 
Indian Philosophy, 10ft. ; their 
differences, 74-5 

Transcendental Aesthetic, - Analytic , 
-Dialectic, 296-7 

Transcendental Illusion, 140-1, 297- 
301 

Treatise of Human Nature, 73m, 
21m. 

Trimsihd, 8n,, xo5n., lob-yn., 237a., 1 
31 in., 3i9tt, ( 32311. 

Trisvabhdvanirde fa, 8n. r 1040. 

Truth, impersonal nature of, 276 f 
Tsorf-kha-pa, 103 

Tucci, G.. 84m, 89*1*1 9012., 9311. • 
ioyn.; his Fre-THnndga Buddhisi 
Texts on ju 1 930.; his 

Some Aspects of the pvttrims of 
Maitrey^ndtha and Asanga, 10711, 
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4811,, 51, 27m 

U/la,yEi 5 icarya r 27, 66 
tlddaka Rdmaputta, 22, 60 
tidy o taka ra, 66 
Ui/Hr, loyn. 

Umasv&ti, his 
Sutras, nit 
Upali Paripyscha t 86 
Upfnifads, 9E., 48, 113ft., 117, 329; 
the atnmvada of, Jo0.: the teaching 
of, X4fiT_ iP relation io Buddhist 
thought, i,iff, 48ft. F 81: conception 
of Brahman in, 48; suggestion of 
two truths in, 243 

Upanisadic tradition, 53, 64; develop¬ 
ment in t 64 ff, 

I'pavarsa, no 
Updyahrdaya, 91 
jpayakau&alya, 24711, 

Uitaraiardra, 108, 237, 25711., 28711. 


Vacaspati Mira, 66 
Vaccagotta, 29, 44ft,, 47 
Yucca Gotta Samyutiam, 36 
Vasco GoHaSutkt, 450., 4711, 
Vaibhasika, 4, 24/41, 35, 105. 82, 
Xp2 t 194-5, 200; origin of, 68; its 
literature, 68; its conception of 
'dharma^ 6964 criticism of it by 
the Sautrintika* 82; conception of 
cause and kinds of causes, 170-2; 
the Madhya mika criticism thereof, 
272-7; criticism of their meta¬ 
physical and epistemological 
conceptions, 249-50; their concep¬ 
tion of Nirvana and its criticism by 
the Mldhyamika, 271-4 
Vaidatya SUtra, 89 

tfaidya, P, L. ( his litudes sur Ary a 
Deva ci son Caiuh Sataka, 93 rn, 
95 *,, JOln. 
r al£&U, 80 

Vai^esjJka, 14, ^6, 55, 6o, 62, 92-4, 
200; its realism, 55 
Yaihfiha Sutras, igbn., 198m 
V : snava School, 05 
Vaiylkararias, 311 
Vajjian monks, 76 

YajracthediM (PmjMp&ramild) f 8411 , 
28 5 n. 

Vardhamaim, 281 

Vajrayana ,940 r08 -9, iogn. 


Varava, 15 
Vasubandhu, 4, 26, 33, 4iff., 68, Sin., 
T07, 185; his Abhidharma Koto, 26, 
33, 41; date of, 107m 
Vasumitra, 68n. P 78, 80; his NiMyS- 
lambana Sflstra, ySn., So n. 
V&tslputrlya, 26, 202IT.; his inter- 
p re tat t on of the Inexpressibles, 
42fL; his doctrine of Self (pudgala), 
42ti., Si , 202x1,, 205; the Madhya- 
tnika criticism of it, 205-6; value of 
hid standpoint, 8i, 8m,; sec also 
under Sammitiyas 
Vatsy&yana, 66 

Veda, teaching of, 15ft; omniscient 
character of, 281 

Vedanta, 9, 14, 34, 55ft, Goff., m, 
130, 272, 293^,: its conception of 
ayidya, 58, 239-42; its conception 
of illusion, 214-6, 323-5; function 
of negation in, 158A9; conception of 
freedom, 223-4; conception of 
Is vara, 226, 276 . 287-9; conception 
of Brahman, 315-6, 320; relation to 
the M&dhyamika, 109ft, 12iff.; 
difference from the Madbyarnika, 

217—8, 236-8; conception of kinds 
of truths, 245-6: comparison with 
other Bystems, 31 iff,; form common 
with other absolutisms (Madhya- 
mika and Vijnanavada), 320-2; 
their differences, 322-8; difference 
in standpoint from the Vijdana- 
vada 315-7; its value for world 
cult ere, 339-40 
Ved&nfa Paribhdsd, 27411., 311 
Vedanta SiddharUa Muhtdvalt, 3160 J 
Vedanta Sutras, 311; same as Brahma 
Sutras 

Vepacitta, 52 
Vibhajyavada, 3 
Vibh&§& t 68 

Vigmhavy#tid 0 anf t 89, $gn. t 14911., 
1500., 154c. 

vi jhana, nature of, 105ft 
T 'ijildnakaya, 68n. 

Vijnanavada, 4, 8 , 8 i, 99, 104ft,, 
165-6, 200, 233, 2 54a; its concep¬ 
tion of avidya, 59; its conception of 
illusion, 214^6, 323-5; its anti- 
realism, 105-6; exposition and 
criticism of its idealism by Sankara, 
313; its conception of freedom. 
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vftda— cant. 

conception of three truths, 
245; its conception of the TathS,- 
gata f 27G; com pari son with other 
systems of thought, 293#,, 
difference in standpoint from the 
/ed&nta, 315-7; difference from 
the Madhyamika, 236-8, 317-20; 
its criteism of the Madhyamika 
conception of Sunyata, 319-20; its 
conception of Constructive Ideation 
\abluita parikalpa); 319-20; Com¬ 
mon form of its absolute with other 
absolutes, 320-2; difference from 
other absolutisms, 322-S; see also 
under Yogacara 

vikalpa, 57, 74; the a priori nature of, 
57 ft- 

Vimtoliha, X05n. p aoftn., 20on., 2140, 

Vimuktasena, 103 

Vina ya Fitaka, ' 66 , 2420 , 

Vinlta Dnva, 670.; his Samayabhedo- 
pumcanacahfa, ;8n, 

Visuddhintagga. 185, 2660, 
l Sivarana, 3150. 

Yyavah&ra Siddhi, 89 


Western civilisation, 338-9 
Winteraite, M., 7711., 95a,, 
History of Indian Litera 
II), 77m, etc,; see under 
tions 

Wittgenstein, 126m 
Wogthara, U., 68, 840, 
Woodward, 450. 

World, eternity of 43; end 0 
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Walloser, Max, bis Die Sekten des 
alien BuMhismus. 781*.; his Life of 
NdgSrjuna, 88n.; his Der dttere 
Vedanta, 311-2 

Warren, his Buddhism in Transla¬ 
tions t 45 n ‘ 

Wassilief, 88m 


Ydjftavalkya, 55 
Yamaka, 53, 54 
Yadonutra, 26m, 68, 68m 
Yoga, 14, 22 
Yoga Siltras, ban., 169m 
Yoga Sutra BMsya, 26011, 
YogiicSra, 4, 8, 93, 104; its in6 - 
tion of Buddhist text 
doctrines, 24 ; standpoint - 
its distinction from the Y 
mika, 104-5; its charm, 
interpretation of Sunyata, 
its criticism of the Madh 
107; its 'dharmas 1 , 107; he: , 
of, 107-8; relation to the X 
113 ft; its conception of n , 
159; sc© also under Yij&am 
Yuhti 89, 8911,, 99, j . 


Zeller, his Tfislory of Greek Fh 
12411,, 1830* 

Zeno, 9 , 124, 178, 182-3 
Zen Buddhism, Essays in, 8< 
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